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The late Mr. Marsh was well known as a zealous, painstaking, and 
accurate Archaeologist, especialty in the counties of Lancaster and Cheshire, 
to the Historic Society of which counties he was a frequent contributor. 

The MS. of the abovementioned work, which upon Mr. Marsh's death 
devolved upon his Executors, is the result of great labour and research, 
and contains a complete history of the Castle from the time of its erection ; 
tracing its custody through the femilies of Fitz Osborne ; Marshall ; Bigod ; 
Plantagenet (de Brotherton) ; Manny and Hastings ; Mowbray ; Herbert and 
Tudor; to that of Somerset, by whom it is now held. It gives, in consider- 
able detail, the personal and political -history of the several Lords, their 
marriages and issue ; which is accompanied by tabular pedigrees shewing 
the descent of the Lordship and Castle through the several families. 

The following item relating to Richard Marshall Earl of Pembroke, 
extracted from the Table of Contents, will shew the important and 
interesting character ot the work : — 

"Richard Marshall succeeds, — Angry reception by the king, who refuses 
his homage, — He obtains possession of his Irish Estates and Pembroke 
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Castle, — Prepares to assert his rights, — Is admitted to homage, — Peter 
des Roches supplants Herbert de Burgh in power, — Richard Marshall and 
others in alliance with Hubert de Burgh, — Become sureties for his custody 
in Devizes Castle, — Robert of Gloucester's metrical account of Hubert's 
transfer to Striguil,— Narrative of events leading to the above position of 
affairs, — Opposition, of Richard Marshall and the Nobles to the Poictevin 
favorites, — The Marshall deserted by his Allies, — On non-appearance to the 
King's summons his estates forfeited, — One of his Castles (possibly Striguil) 
besieged, — Surrendered to save the King's honour on terms of restoration 
and redress, — The King violates his engagements and the Marshall retakes 
his Castle,— rAffairs of Hubert de Burgh, — Escapes to Sanctuary from 
Devizes Castle, — Taken thence by a force sent by Richard Marshall and 
brought to Striguil, — Description of its situation a further argument identify- 
ing it with Chepstow, — Prpgress of the war between the King and the 
Marshall, — Extensive tract of country laid waste, — His encounter with 
Baldwin de Gysnes, — The King retires from Gloucester, — Treacherous scheme 
of Peter des Roches, — Richard Marshall enticed to Ireland,— Treachery of 
Geofiiy de Marisco, — Desperate fight and death of the Marshall, and his 
burial, — Marriages but no issue, — His character." 

The work will not be published, but privately printed for subscribers 
only, and the impression will be strictly limited to 200 copies demi 4to, 
a n d- ay rwpion nn . largp ,, p a per (r o y al 4*0 ) . — T he h tt t r ■ will ■ be a e veiallj ' ' 
A^ ^jti.A- numb i r nd , nnii -nil! Im i iiiiii l I n llin nii h n nrih n m in t^'t irdrr nf n pf i l inntiuu . 

It will be printed in the' best manner, with new old-faced type upon 
superior hand-made paper, uniform in size with the "Lives of the Lords 
of Berkeley," now in the press, the Arms of the several families will be 
engraved, and the work will be suitably bound in buckram. No expense 
will be spared in its production. 

Prices to Subscribers — For Ordinary Copies, 20s. 
Large Paper, 40?. 
The work will be sent to press as soon as a sufficient number of 
Subscribers shall have been obtained. 

Applications, upon the enclosed Form, to be addressed to Sir John 
Maclean, Bicknor Court, Coleford, Gloucestershire, to whom Subscriptions 
. should be sent. 
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PREFACE 

Mk. John Fitchett Maksh, the author of this volume, was 
born at Wigan, in Lancafliire, in 1818, and was educated at the 
Grammar School at Warrington, of which town he afterwards became 
a diltinguilhed folicitor, and, eventually, Town-clerk. Untiring in the 
difcharge of his profeflional and official duties, his mental energy and 
aftivity of chanufter enabled him to find time, from an early age, for 
literary and fcientific purfuits, in which he was aided by the polTeflion 
of a large and choice library, partly inherited from his uncle, Mr. John 
Fitchett. He was a ftudent of great induftry, refearch and accuracy; 
an adlive and generous fupporter of the local educational infUtutions 
at which he frequently Ie<^ured on literary and antiquarian fubjedts. 
He was alfo an occaiional contributor of papers to the Hiftoric Society 
of Lancalhire and Chelhire, among which may be mentioned an interell- 
ing monograph on the Engraved Portraits and Pretended Portraits of 
Milton, and to other kindred focieties and publications. On his retire- 
ment from his profedion at Warrington, in 1873, he fettled at Hardwick, 
a fmall eftate which he purchafed near Chepftow. There he employed 
a portion of his leifure in coUeding materials for a Hillory of the 
Caltis of Monmouthihire. ■ He had fcarcely, however, completed that 
of the iirft, the Annals of Chepftow Caftle, when his ftudies were 
prematurely brought to a clofe by a fatal illnefs in the fummer of i88a 

The Annals of Chepftow is not a mere local hiftory. The whole 
feries of the Lords of Striguil were among the foremoft men of the 
ages in which they refpaftively lived, and took their parts in the moft 
ftirring and important events of their times. The author has very 
carefully ftudied the old chronicles and all the other valuable hiftorical 
works relating to his fubjed:, and has brought to liear upon them a 
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PREFACE 

great amount of legal acumen in the examination of evidence, and 
critical (kill. By thefe means, he has cleared up many controverted 
quellions and correded many errors and fallacies found in the works 
of the mod accredited authors. 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Marlh's life was not fpared 
to carry out his full defign; and his executors have done well in 
giving to the public this record of fix centuries of the Lords of Striguil, 
it being a work of great intereft, as well as a lading memorial of the 
fcholarly tafte and ability of the Author. 

J. M. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Whatever doubt was at one time thrown on the identity of Chepftow 
Caflle with that mentioned in Domefday as Eftrighoiel, and in later documents 
as Strigul, Striguil, &c., has been finally fet at reft by the refearches of Mr. 
Ormerod, who, in various interefting memoirs, principally communicated in 
the firft inftance to the Society of Antiquaries and the Archeeologioal Inftitute, 
but colletJled in a privately printed volume entitled " Strigulenfia," has brought 
to bear on the point an irrefillible array of evidence, relating as well to the 
callle itfelf as to the "river, port, vill, priory, bridge, and boundary of known 
extenfive manors," fliewing that the original miftake — the afcription of the 
name of Strigul by Camden and writers who have followed him to a petty 
caftellet or fortified houfe on the northern border of Wentwood, eredled 
about the commencement of the fourteenth century — has arifen from a cor- 
ruption of the name of Cas Troggy or Stroggy, which the latter probably 
derived from the brook Troggy there taking its rife. It is to be obferved 
that this often reiterated miftake has been confined to the topographers, the 
petty caftellet referred to having always been fpoken of by the inhabitants 
of its immediate neighbourhood by the name of Cas Troggy ; and it is much 
to be regretted that the alternative name of Striguil Cattle, given on the 
Ordnance map, will perpetuate the error, though the theory which has been 
bafed upon it can never again be maintained. 

For the name of Eftrighoiel various derivations have been propofed. To 
fay nothing of the fuggeftion of Sir Robert Atkyns, who places it in the city 
of Gloucefter ; and after mifreading the name as " Eftdrighoiel," converts it 
into "Eaft Bridge Hoiel" (whatever that may mean), which his copyifts, 
perhaps in correction of a mifprint, have further altered to "Eaft Bridge 
Hotel," there have been numerous conjectures bafed on fimilarity of found, 
the rock on which fo many etymologifts have made Ihipwreck. One corre- 
fpondent of Notes and Queries (4th series, vii., 377) propofes " Eftrig-hoewal " 
— the rapid eddy or whirling tide; and another, " Ys-dwr-gowel" — the tranf- 

parent 
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ii. Kntnlfuctfoit. 

parent or clear ftream ; the appropriatenefs of which, and its illuftratioa of the 
fignificance of Welfli names can fcarcely be appreciated without a viGt to the 
banks of the Wye. Mr. Planch^ (Brit. Arch. Affo. Jonr., x., 249, 367) went 
to the Saxon, of all languages, for a derivation, and propofed '* Eft-rik-howel " 
— the Eaft kingdom of Howel ; but withdrew his fuggeftion in favour of the 
view advanced by Mr. Wakeman, but long previoufly broached by Roger 
Gale, as pointed out by Mr. Ormerod, that it was derived from " Strata Julia," 
or its Welfli equivalent, " Yfbrad-Iwl." Mr. Ormerod, however, has fliewn 
the fallacy of this, and fuggefts that the name of Eltrighoiel, Strighil, or Strigul, 
given to the Norman fortrefs on the bank of the Wye was an adoption of the 
name of " Ys-traigyl," belonging to the neighbouring earthwork which it fuper- 
feded for purpofes of defence, a Romano-Britini encampment on Hardwick 
Cliflfs, figured in Coxe's Monmouthfliire, p. 376, and ftill known and defcribed 
in modem title deeds (penes meipfum) by the name of "The Bulwark," and 
where, if at all in this neighbourhood, Mr. Wakeman in his paper above 
alluded to confiders a Britifli town to have exifted. A more whimfical cor- 
ruption of the name Ys-traigyl has arifen in its application to the little ifland 
with its lonely oratory at the mouth of the Wye, popularly known as "Saint 
Treacle Chapel," and fo named in Saxton's map publiflied in the early editions 
of Camden's Britannia — called by WUliam of Worcefter, " Rok Seynt Tryacle ' 
and " Capella fan6ti Teriaci Anachoritae " — and in Valor Ecclefiafticus of Henry 
VIII., " Capella fandli Triaci " — and in modem maps and guide books placed 
under the patronage of Saint Tecla or Thecla, a virgin martyr of Iconium of 
the firft century, better known to the Greek than to the Latin church. For 
the origin and import of the name " Ys-traigyl " we raufl refer to Mr. Ormerod's 
papers (Strig., pp. 65, 74), not venturing, in the abfence of all knowledge of 
the Welfli language, [o meddle with the difcuflion. The corredbiefs, or other- 
wife, of his etymology does not affeiSl the application of -the name to the 
Hardwick encampment, or the fai5t which he adduces that Yftreigyl is referred 
to by Cynzelw, a bard of the twelfth century, as one of the extreme limits to 
which his hero Owain Gwynedd had extended his fovereignty. 

The fadt that in early ages the caftle bore the name of Strigul in one or 
other of its endlefs varieties of forms, while the town acquired the name of 
Chepfliow, need create no difficulty. On the principle enimciated by Wamba, 
the fon of Witlefs, that ox and calf, flieep and fwine were Saxon while under 
the charge of the ferfs whofe bufmefs it was to tend them, but took the Norman 

names 
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JEntroUnction. iii. 

names of beef and veal, mutton and pork in the worihipfiil mouths which 
exiiled only to confume them, it is not furprizing that while the Norman nobles, 
who regarded Celt and Saxon with fupreme indifference, fpoke of their feudal 
calUe by a modification of the name which they had adopted but never learned 
to fpell, their Saxon dependent gave the name of "Chepe-ftowe" to the 
trading ftation, which the name implies, carried on under the proteftion of 
its walls. If fimilar difficulty has been encountered in determining the ortho- 
graphy to be adopted in this memoir for the name which, except in quotations, 
I propofe, for reafons to be prefently Ihewn, to fpell uniformly " Striguil," it 
has not been for want of choice ; for the following variations are aftually 
found in ancient records and chronicles, and in modem works of more or lefs 
importance, from whipli, for the fake of brevi^, a fin^e authority is here 
fele£ied for each mode of fpelling : — 

I. Eftrighill, Camden, p. 633, ed. 1610. 

. ^ Eftnghoittl. Domefday Book. 

. A. EftiRgiL Camdoa, p. 4S8, ed. 1607 ; quoted in Orm. Strig., 66. 

4. Eftrigol. Maddox's Exchequer, 20 ; quoted by Coxe. 

5. EftrogoiL Docnments referred to in Morgan and Wakeman on Went- 

wood, p. 39. 

6. Btoigoil. Robflit of Gloucefter, 524. 

-7. Storguyl. Taxatio Ecclefiaftica, 1291 ; quoted in Orm. Strig., 69. 

8. Stnignl. Scob*U's A&a and Ordinances, i6th July, 1651. 

^ Stslged. Rot. 8 Sufs. Mich., 6 Ric. I. ; qu<^ed in Edmondfon's 
Heraldry, i., 37. 

10. Strigeyll. H»-d^g's Chronicle, p. 261, ed. 1812. 

11. Stri^al. Tanner's Notitia Monaftica, p. 330. 

12. Strighil. Ralph de Diceto, Twyfden's Scrip., 590 ; Coxe's Monmouth- 

fliire, p. 366. 

13. Strighoel. Record referred to by Mr. Wakeman, Brit. Arch. Afs. Jour., 

X., 349- 

14. Strigbul. Camden, p. 633, ed. 1610. 

15. Strighull. Weever's Funeral Monuments, 442, 443. 

16. Strigiell. Orm. Strig., 71, quoting Chron. Joh. Brompton. 

17. Strigil. Daniel and Truffel's Hiftory of England, p. 96, ed. 1685. 

18. Strigill. Caradoc of Llancarvan, p. 151, ed. 1774. 

19. Strigoielg. Domefday Book, feveral places. 

30. Strigoil. Roger de Hoveden, Savile's Scrip., 450 v. 
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iv. ]httroIiuttfon. 

21. Strigoill. Dug. Bar., ii., 63, 64, 150. 

22. StrigoU. Rot. Lit. Claus., n Henry Til. 

23. Strigoul. Writ II Edward I., quoted in Clive's Ludlow Docaments, 

P- 139- 

24. Strigoyll. Writ 25 Henry IH., quoted in Onn. Strig., 71 n. 

25. Striguile. Holinftied's Chronicle, ii., 190, ed. 1807. 

26. Striguill. Holinflied's Chronicle, ii., 204, 273, ed. 1807. 

27. Striguille. Id., ii., 276, 

28. Strigul. Annales Waverleienfes, 2 Gale's Scrip., 160. 
39, Strigule. Tanner's Notitia Monaftica, p. 330. 

30. StriguU. Rot. Lit. Claus., 4 Henry III. 

31. Strigvill. Calendar of Lanfdowne MSS., p. 195. 

32. Striogul. Coxe's Monmouthfliire, 366. 

33. StrioguU. Survey of Wentworth (St. Pierre copy), printed in Williams' 

Mon., 187. 

34. Stroghil. Tanner, quoting Leland's Itin., as to founder of Tintem Abbey. 

35. Stroghoel. Records referred to by Mr. Wakeman, Brit. Arch. Aft. 

Jour., X., 249. 

36. Stroghul. Camden, Annales of Ireland, p. 155, ed. 1610. 

37. Strogil. Leland, quoted in Orm. Strig., 66. 

38. Strogill. Statute de prerogativa regis, 17 Edward II., c. 13 ; Ruffhead's 

Statutes. 

39. Strogle. Saxton's Map, erroneoufly afligning the name to Cas Troggy. 

40. Strogoel. Documents quoted by Mr. Wakeman, Brit. Arch. Afs. Jotir., 

X., 249. 

41. Strogoil. Trivet's Annals, Eng. Hift. Soc. ed., p. 66. 

42. Strogoile. Coronation claim of Margaret de Brotherton, i Ric. II. 

43. Strogoill. Cal. Pat., 12 Edward III. 

44. Strogoule, The above writ 1 1 Edward I., as quoted in Orm. Strig., 68. 

45. Strogoyl. Trivet's Annals, ed. Eng. Hift. Soc, 66 n. 

46. Stroguil. Tanner's Notitia Monaftica, p. 330. 

47. Strogul. Survey of Wentwood, as printed in Mr. Morgan's paper, p. 40. 

48. StrpguU. Id., from Lord Tredegar's copy. 

49. Strogvell. Inquis. 10 Ric. II, 

50. Strugeill. Record i Edward II., Orm. Strig., 67. 

51. Strughulle. Tintem Chronicle, Dug. Mon., v., 270. 

52. Struggle. Scobell's A(5ls and Ordinances, 16 July, 1651. 

53. Strugle. Camden, p. 633, ed. 1610. 
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Xntrotiuction. v. 

54. Strugoil. Chron. Joh. Brompton, Twyfden's Scrip., 1158. 

55. Stnigoill. Id., p. 1 155. 

56. Strugoyl. Chron. of Thomas Wikes, Gale's Scrip., ii., 43. 

57. Strnguill. Chron. Joh. Brompton, Twys. Scrip., 1194. 

58. Stmguille. Holinflied's Chron., ii., 138, ed. 1807. 

59. Strugul. Records referred to by Mr. Wakeman, Brit. Arch. Afs. Jour,, 

X., 249. 

60. Strugull. Richard Strongbow's charter to Ulk Priory, Id., p. 361. 

61. StruguUe. Court roll of Manor of Waldings, 1614, Orm. Strig., 68. 

62. Strugvil. Annates de Margan, Gale's Scrip., ii., 8. 

63. Strugwie. Ancient MS. printed in Arch. Cam., 1862, quoted in Morgan 

on Wentwood, p. 34. 

64. StryghaU. Camden's Tradl, 2 Heame's Difcourfes, 328. 

65. Strygil. Caradoc of Llancarvan, p. 157, ed. 1774. 

66. StrygiU. Id., p. 135. 

67. Strygule. ' Id., p. 199. 

68. Sturggyl. Taxado Ecclefiaftica, 1391, as quoted in Dug. Mou,, v., 265. 

69. Sturgoil. Id., as quoted in Orm. Strig., 69. 

70. Sturgoyl. Hen. Salgrave, quoted in note to Tanner's Not. Mon., p. 330. 

71. Sturguil. Cal. Inq. p.m., John Haftings, 49 Edward III., No. 70. 

Among all thefe varieties, Striguil has been felefted for normal ufe. 
Strigule would, perhaps, reprefent in modem Englifb the neareft equivalent for 
the Latin Strigulia ; and Strigul is recommended by the example of Mr. Ormerod, 
Mr. Wakeman and Mr. Planch6 ; but Striguil, befide having at leaft its full 
Ihare of ancient authorities, is the form which has come down to modern times 
in connection with the court-baron, and is that in which the title of the 
ancient earls is difcuffed in the Report of the Lords'' Committee on the 
Dignity of a Peer. 

Its alternative Wellh name of Cas Gwent (=the Fortrefs of Gwent), which 
it acquired in fucceffion to its neighbour Caerwent, Venta Silurum of Roman 
Britain, need not detain us, except to explain, for the benefit of readers, if any, 
who are quite unacquainted with the diltri<5t, that Gwent, which in the ages 
fucceeding the Roman occupation fometimes formed a feparate principaHty and 
fometimes part of the kingdom of Morganoc or Glamorgan, was nearly, but not 
quite, conterminous with the modem county of Monmouth. That portion 

which 
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which lies weft of the Ulk formed a cantred, called Wentloog (the g being 
dropped in compolition), (till retained as the name of one of the hnndreda of 
Monmouthfhire ; while that between Ufk and Wye was divided by the wooded 
range of Wentwood into two cantreds, of which the northern one was called 
Gwent Uchgoed (Gwent above the Wood) or Upperwent ; and the foutbem 
one, with which we are more immediately concerned, Gwent Ifcoed (Gwent 
under the Wood) or Nethecwent. 
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30— Evidence of his having owned Striguil examined, 31 — Statement in Tintem 
Chronicle, ib. — His fucceffor Gilbert Strongbow fhewn to have been his nephew, 
ib. — Miftake as to date of Walter's death corrected, 32 — Gilbert alleged to have 
been owner from 1138, when Walter died, ib. — Gilbert's elder brother Richard 
shewn to have been in pofleffion of Striguil previous to 1135, ib. — Striguil and 
Walter de Clare's lands held by Gilbert under feparate titles, id.— Evidence of 
charter of Badaron Lord of Monmouth, 33 — 'Miftake in Dugdale's Baronage in 
confounding two Gilberts, its origin and confequences, 34 — Evidence of Caradoc 
of Llancarvan, ib. — Poffibility of Gilbert de Clare of Tonbridge having home the 
name of Strongbow and been reputed Earl of Strygil, 36 — The nature of titular 
Earldoms difcuffed, ib. — Circumftances confiftent with his Marihalfliip, 39— 
Conjedlure that he owned Striguil and granted Caerwent to his brother Walter by 
way of fubinfeudation, i'3.— Poffibility of his having inherited Striguil from his, 
father Richard de Bienfaite, 41— Allegation that the latter was Lord of Uflt 
examined, ib. — -Marriage and family of Gilbert, 44. 

Richard Fitz-Gilbert of Tonbridge fucceeded his father, 44 — Created Earl of 
Hertford, ib. — His ownerihip of Striguil proved by the confirmation charter to 
the Abbey of Conneilles, I'i.— Argument from his appropriation of his tithes to 
that Abbey, 45 — His death in an insurredtion of the Welfh, 46— Temporary 
difpoffelEon of the Normans, ib. — Richard's family did not fucceed to Striguil, 47. 

Chapter HL The Younger Branch of the Clare Family, 
Earls of Pembroke. 

Gilbert Strongbow acquired Striguil, 48 — Recapitulation of facts and 
theories as to the ownerfliip of the Clares to this point, ib. — Conje6tuTes as to 
the grounds of Gilbert's title, 50 — As lord of Striguil he would acquire Walter's 
lands by efcheat, ib. — His Earldom of Pembroke, 52 — His alleged claims in 
refpetft of bis Marihalfliip, ib. — Motives for creation of his Earldom, 53 — Befieges 
Leeds Caftle, ib. — Condu£l at the battle of Lincoln, ib. — Deferts Stephen, and 
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joins Earl of Chefter, 54 — Gilbert Strongbow's relations with his Nephew, 55 — 
His death, burial, and family, id. 

Richard Strongbow fucceeds, 55 — Origin of his name, *i.— Perfonal defcrip- 
tion and charadter, 56^ His Earldom of Pembroke recognifed by Henry 11., t'b. 
Affumes title of Earl of Buckingham, tb. — Decline of his fortunes, 57 — Overtures 
of Dermot McMurrough, King of Leinfter, t'S. — The Earl fends his feudatory, 
Robert Fitz Stephen, to Ireland in advance, tb. — Urged by Dermot to come 
over, 58 — Ambiguous permiffion from Henry II., id. — Strongbow goes over to 
Ireland notwithftanding withdrawal of permiffion, ib. — Burning of Waterford, 
and marriage with Eva, daughter of Dermot, id. — Further conquefts in Ireland, 
59 — King Henry takes fteps to oppofe him, ib. — Death of Dermot McMurrough 
and fucceflion of Strongbow as King of Leinfter, ib. — Befieged in Dublin, ib. — 
NegociatJons with Henry, ib. — Cedes fovereignty and part of his poffeflBons, 
holding the remainder of Henry, i&. — Appointed Lieutenant of Ireland, ib. — 
Affairs in Gwent in his abfence, 60 — Death and family (an only daughter), id. — 
Fable of his having flain his fon examined, 61 — Fadt of his having had a fon, 
Walter, fupported by documentary evidence, ib. — His burial-place and alleged 
monument in Chriftchurch, Dublin, 62 — Arms of Clare, ib. — Mr. Planch6's 
miftake as to an alleged feal of Gilbert, Earl of Pembroke, 63 — Tiles at Tintern 
Abbey and Ivory ftiield in Caerleon Mufeum, id. 

Ifabella, daughter of Richard Strongbow in ward to Henry IL, 64 — Alleged 
gnardianfliip of Patrick de Cadurcis, id. — Given in marriage to William Marfhal 
ilhmediately on Richard's acceffion, 65. 



Chapter IV. Family of Marshal. 

William Marlhal's family Marihals of the King's houfe, 66 — In houfehold of 
Prince Henry, and entrufted with his crofs, 67 — His pofition in fervice of Henry 
II. and Richard I., id. — His marriage with the heirefs of Strongbow, 68 — His 
place at Coronation of Richard I., I'i,— Pledges his oath for Richard to the King 
of France, id. — Queftion whether he fet out with the King for the Holy Land, 
69 — Did not go beyond Meffina, ib. — Entrufted with powers to fuperfede the 
Bilhop of Ely, ib. — Antagonifm of the Bifliop and Prince John, 69 — The Bifliop 
deplaced, ib. — WilUam Marlhal excommunicated, ib. — Probably loft the confi- 
dence of Richard, 70— On his death, fent by John to England, id. — Prefent at 
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Coronation of John, 71 — Girt with the fword of the Earldom of Striguil, ib. — 
The eflfedt of this difcuffed, tb. — Converted his Earldom jure uxoris into one in 
his own right, ib. — Shakefpeare's reprefentation of him as Earl of Pembroke, id. 
— His real hiftory in the ftruggle between John and his barons, 72— Surety for 
the King in treaty with the King of France, ib. — Commands an army fent to 
Normandy, 73 — Failure in attack on Chateau Gaillard, ib. — Diffuades the King 
from expedition to France, ib. — Struggles of John with the French, the Pope, 
and his own barons, ib. — Takes hoftages from his barons, 74 — The Marfhal's 
fecond fon Richard given as a hoftage, ib. — His eldeft fon, William, takes part 
with the barons, ib. — The Marftial furety for the King to the papal legate, ib. — 
Tranfaftions between the King and the barons, 75 — The Marihal faithful through- 
out, ib. — Recovers Worcefter for the King, ib. — PoCtion of- parties at King 
John's death, ib. — The Marihal conveys the corpfe to Worcefter, 76— Affembles 
barons, &c., at Gloucefter and procures Coronation of Henry HI, ib. — Chofen 
Protedlor, 77 — Confirms Magna Charta, ib. — Attacks the Dauphin, and compels 
truce, ib. — Defeats him at Lincoln, and expels him under treaty, ib. — The Great 
Charter renewed, ib. — The Protedlor's feal attached to it, 16. — Arms of his family, 
ib. — His poffeffions, 78 — His death and monument and number of his family, ib. 
— His excommunication by the Bifhop of Ferns, 79— His works of piety, ib. 

William Marihal the younger fucceeds him, 79 — His marriage with the 
daughter of Baldwin de Bethune, 80 — The marriage fettlement, tb. — Doubts as 
to whether the marriage took eflfedt, ib. — Evidence in fupport of it, ib. — Mr. 
Planch6's account of the fettlement corre6led, 8r — Subfequent charter fhewing 
that he held his firft wife's lands in fee, 82 — Deferts the caufe of the Dauphin, 
and joins the Protestor's forces, 83 — Qbtains grants of forfeited eftates, 84 — His 
great poffeffions, ih. — In favour with the Government after his father's death, ib. 
— Notices of royal meffengers to Striguil, tb. — The Marfhal in arms againft De 
Lacy in Ireland, tb. — His caftles attacked, in his abfence, by Llewellyn, Prince of 
Wales, ib. — Recovers them, and reduces Llewellyn to fubjedtion, ib. — Confirma- 
tion charter to the Abbey of Tintem, 85 — Second marriage to Eleanor, the 
King's fitter, ih. — Takes part with his brother-in-law, the Earl of Cornwall, againft 
the King, 87 — Magna Charta again in queftaon, ib. — Political events in relation to 
it, tT}. — The Marfhal takes arms with the Earl of Cornwall, 88 — Accommodation 
with the King at Northampton, tb. — Prohibition of tournament at Striguil, i6. — 
Obfervations on tournaments, ib. — Accompanies the King into Brittany, 89 — 
Marriage of his fitter, the widow of Gilbert, Earl of Gloucefter, to the Earl of 
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Cornwall, ib. — ^Death of William Marihal, the younger, ib. — His burial and 
monument, 90. 

Richard Marihal succeeds, 90 — 'Angry reception by the King, who refiifes 
his homage, 91 — He obtains poffeflion of his Irifli eftates and Pembroke Caftle, 
(6. — Prepares to affert his rights, id. — Is admitted to homage, ib. — Peter des 
Roches supplants Hubert de Burgh in power, id. — Richard Marihal and others in 
alliance with Hubert de Burgh, 82 —Become sureties for his cuftody in Devizes 
Caftle, ib. — Robert of Gloucefter's metrical account of Hubert's tranffer to 
Striguil, ib. — Narrative of events leading to the above poCtion of affairs, ib. — 
Oppofition of Richard Marihal and the nobles to the Poictevin favourites, 93 — 
The Marihal deserted by his allies, ib. — On non-appearance to the King's 
fummons his eftates forfeited, ib. — One of his caftles (poflibly Striguil) befieged, 
ib. — Surrendered to fave the King's honour on terms of reftoration and redrefs, 
94 — The King violates engagements and the Marihal retakes his caftle, ib. — 
Affairs of Hubert de Burgh, ib. — Escapes to fan^uary from Devizes Caftle, 
ib. — Taken thence by a force fent by Richard MarChal and brought to Striguil, 
ib. — Defcription of its fituation a further argument identifying it with Chep- 
ftow, 95 — Progrefs of the war between the King and the Marflial, ib. — Extenfive 
tra<Sl of country laid wafte, ib. — His encounter with Baldwin de Gysnes, 96 — 
The King retires from Gloucefter, ib. — Treacherous scheme of Peter des Roches, 
ib. — Richard Marihal enticed to Ireland, 97 — Treachery of Geoffrey de Marisco, 
ib. — Defperate fight and death of the Marihal, and his burial, 98 — Marriage, but 
no iffue, 99 — His character, ib. 

Gilbert Marihal, third fon of the ProteiSlor, 99 — His early hiftory and 
marriages, id. — Political events at the period of hts accefiion to the Earidom, ib. 
— The King's grief at the death of Richard Marihal, 100 — Difgrace of Peter des 
Roches, ib. — Gilbert Marihal admitted to homage and knighted and Marihat's 
rod deUvered to him, (6. — Obfervation on the Rod and the nature of the 
Marihal's office at this period, 101 — The various offices included in that paffed by 
inveftiture with the rod, ib. — Dehvery and reftoration of Striguil Caftle, 102 — 
Further grants of lands, ib. — -Accufed of murder of one of his brother's aiTalTins 
but clears himfelf, ib. — His league with William St. Maur againft Morgan ap 
Howell, 103 — At coronation of Queen Eleanor, 16. — His marriage with the King 
of Scotland's fifter, ib. — Quarrel with Henry III, 104 — Joins in a league with the 
Earl of Cornwall and the Barons, ib. — Reconciliation , of the Earl of Cornwall 

with 
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with Simon de Montfort, ib. — The Marflial refufed admittance to the King's 
Chriftmas feaft, tb. — Demands explanation, ib. — The King's violent anfwer, 
tb. — The Marfhal retires to the North, ib. — His wife prcfent at chriftening of 
Edward I, 105 — The King brings accufations againft the Marfhal, tb. — Pardon on 
intercelTion of Earl of Cornwall, ib. — Tournament at Northampton, ("J.— Broken 
off and another tomnament arranged to be held at Ware, ib. — Death of the 
Marihal from an accident there, 106 — His burial in Temple Church, tb. — His 
crufader's vow, ib. 

Walter Marihal, fourth fon of the Protestor, 106— The King refiifes livery 
of his lands, 107 — His temperate reply, ib. — Admitted to homage on interceflion 
of Bilhop of Durham, ib. — Accompanies the King to Gafcony as Marfhal, ib, — 
Difpute with the Conftable as to perquifites, t &.^Leaves the King at Bordeaux, 
108 — One of the reprefentatives of the laity in difcuflion with the King as to 
fupplies, ib. — His death, probably at Goderich, and burial at Tintem, ib. — His 
marriage, but no ifliie, ib. — His fuppofed feal, ib. 

Anfelm Marihal, only furviving brother, log — Had been Dean of Sali&m-f, 
ib. — Marriage, ib. — Death at Striguil, and burial at Tintem, ib. — Left no iflue, 
and male line of the Protedior became extin(^ ib. — Monumental effigy in Tintem 
Abbey, (6. 



Chapter V. Family of Bigod. 

The five daughters of the Protestor, no— Maud, the eldeft, and her two 
marriages, id. — Mother by the fecond of John de Warren, famous 'for his 
refinance to the Quo warranto proceedings of Edward I, ib, — The other 
daughters and their marriages, i6. — -Divifion of the eftates, in — Their amount 
and the details of the partition difcuffed, I'i. —Explanation of the fillers being 
treated as coheireffes of Walter and not of Anfelm Marihal, 1 1 2 — Statute de 
prerogativft regis, id.— Striguil, &c., allotted to Maud, dowager countefs of 
Norfolk and Surrey, ii>. — Miftake of Matthew Paris as to grant of the Marihal- 
ihip, ib. — Further miftakes of other writers, ib. — Invefted with the Marihal's rod 
and her fon Roger Bigod accepted as her deputy, 113 — Conne6Uon of the 
Marflialfhip with the tenure of Striguil, ib. — Death of Maud at Striguil and burial 
at Tintem, 114. 

Roger 
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Roger Bigod, fourth Earl of Norfolk, succeeds in his own right, 114 — Hiftory 
of his family, ib. — On his father's death in ward to Alexander King of Scotland, 
ib. — Married to that King's fifter, ib. — Repudiates his marriage, ib. — Diftin- 
guilhed at the tournament at BHth, 115 — Again acquires diftin(5tion at the battle 
of Saintonge, ib. — Ambaffador to the Council of Lyons, ib. — His adventure with 
the Count de Guifne and subfequent retaliation, ib. — Conveys the King's meflage 
to parliament, 116 — Quarrel with the King, id.— Beards him in parliament, ib. — 
Allies himfelf with Simon de Montfort and the difcontented nobles, ib. — 
Spokefjnan for the nobles on the King meeting his parliament, ib. — Provifions 
of Oxford, 117 — One of the council eledted thereunder, li.— Joined Prince 
Edward in the royal cause, ib. — Political verfes on the occafion, ib, — His brother 
Hugh Bigod alfo deferted De Montfort and fought at Lewes, ib. — Political fong 
referring to him, 118 — The Earl takes part in parliament in favour of leniency to 
De Montfort's adherents, ib. — Obtains acceptance of his nephew as Deputy 
Marihal, tb. — Death by an accident in tilting, ib. — His will and burial at 
Thetford, ib. — Left no iffue, ib. — Family of his brother Hugh, Roger the eldeft 
and John an ecclefiaftic, 119 — Pluraltfts in the reign of Henry HI, ib. 

Roger Bigod, fifth Earl of Norfolk, iig — Information as to his age from 
Inquis. p. m., ib. — Survey of Wentwood, ib, — Builder of Gas Troggy, ib. — 
Enlarger of Striguil Caftle, ib. — Difference between Norman and Edwardian type 
of caftle, ib. — Builder of Tintem Abbey Church, 120 — Its date accurately fixed, 
ib. — No mention of his public afits in early years of Edward I, ib. — In Welfh 
expedition, ib. — Alliance with Humphrey Bohun in oppofition to the King, ib. — 
Their refiilal to lead an army into Gafcony, 121 — Review of the King's condudl 
to this date, id.— Armed refiftance to the Maletoult, ib. — The King's writs 
requiring military fervice in Flanders, 122 — The Conftable and Marihal refufe, ib. 
— They are fuperfeded in their offices, 123 — Prefent a memorial fetting forth 
grievances, ib, — The King fets out, leaving his kingdom in charge of his fon as 
regent, 124^— War with Scotland and defeat of the Englifh at Stirling, ib. — The 
regency make overtures to the Conftable and Marihal, th. — They ftipulate for 
confirmation of Magna Charta, with additional articles, and pardon, tb. — Statute 
of Confirmatio Chartarum, 1 25 — King's confirmation and pardon fealed at Ghent, 
i&. — Proceedings in parliament as to further confirmation, 126 — Statute called 
ArticuU fuper Chartas, 127 — Statute de tallagio non concedendo, /6. — Difcuffion 
on the hiftory of thefe ftatutes and the pardon of the earls, ib. — The Marihal's 
furrender to the King of eftates and honours, 129 — Various motives afGgned for 
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it, tb. — His quarrel with his brother, 130 — Regrant with freft limitations, {b. — 
His marriages, ib. — Sent Sir John Segrave in his place to Scottifh campaign of 
1300, ib. — Peter Langtoft's account of the afl^r, ib. — Military arrangements with 
Sir John Segrave, ib. — Confirmation charter and further benefadtions to Tintera 
Abbey, 131 — Death and burial, 132 — His brother's rights defeated by the fraudu- 
lent furrender to the King, ib. — Arms of Bigod family, ib. 

Chaptpr VI, Families of Plantagenet (De Brotherton), 
Manny, Hastings, &c. 

Thomas de Brotherton, fon of Edward I, 133 — His birth at Brotherton-on- 
Wharf during the Scottifh campaign, ib. — Robert de Bninne's metrical account 
of it, ib. — Edward I's deathbed requeft to his succeffor as to Roger Bigod's 
lands and honours, 134 — John Cromwell had cuftody of caftle of Sturgoyl and 
town of Chepftow, ib. — Earlieft mention of the latter name, ib. — Thomas de 
Brotherton created Earl of Norfolk, ib. — The Marlhalfliip granted to him by 
patent, ib. — Grant of the caftls and eftates, ib. — Obfervations on the altered 
tenure of the Marihalfliip as an office created by patent, ib. — Stnitt's miftake in 
engraving an illumination fuppofed to be from this grant, 135 — Anns of Thomas 
de Brotherton, ib. — Fees of the office, 136— Neceffity for appointing deputies, 
137 — Failure to appoint and confequent forfeiture and fine, tb. — Office reftored 
and fine remitted, 16.— Conjedlure as to the fecret hiftory of the tranfafSion, ib. 

Hugh Defpenfer the younger, 137 — Sketch of his career, ib. — ^Acts of 
extortion by which he acquired lands adjoining Striguil, ib. — Thomas de 
Brotherton grants Striguil to him for Ufe in the fame year as his reftoration to 
forfeited office, 138 — Suggeftion that both puniffiment and pardon were contrived 
by the favourite, ib. — Laft additions to Striguil Caftle probably not attributable 
to Defpenfer, ("6. — The Marflial joins the Queen againft Defpenfer, 139— 
Difcrepancies as to route taken by Edward II and the Defpenfers, ih. — Evidence 
of Edward and the younger Defpenfer having gone to Striguil, ib. — Death of 
Hugh Defpenfer the younger, 140. 

The Marihal's pofition on depofition of Edward II, 141 — Political affairs, ib. 
— The Marfhal joins with but deferts the Earl of Lancafter, ib. — Refufes to take 
part in the execution of his brother, I'S.— Executes Mortimer, ib. — Traces of 
military career, ib. — Reftoration to his eftates, ib. — Surrender and regrant of 
Striguil, &c. to himfelf and wife in fpecial tail, 142 — His death and burial, tb. — 

Family 
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Family by his feveral wives, *6. — His widow's aflumption of the title of Countefs 
Marihal of England, 143 — Entered Abbey of Laogley, but returned to the world, 
ib. — Evidence of her fubfequent tenure of Striguil, ib. — Her family and marriages 
and miflake as to subfequent marriage with Sir Ralph Cobham, 144. 

Margaret Plantagenet, eldeft daughter of Thomas de Brotherton, 145 — Her 
portrait by Alan Strayler, the firft Englifli portrait pairlter, ib. —Marriage with 
Lord Segrave and his death, ib. — Marriage with Walter Lord Manny, ib. 

Sir Walter Manny's hiftory and Englifh peerage, 145 — Indireft evidence of 
date of his birth, 146 — Son of the Lord of Manny in Hainault, ib. — Came to 
England in train of the young Queen Philippa, tb. — His education at court, i6. — 
Metrical account of a knight's training at various ages, id. — Entered on military 
career at fiege of Berwick, id. — Knighthood and advancement at court, 147 — 
Captain of band of hoodwinked knights, id. — His daring exploit at Mortaigne, id. 
Takes and ganifons Thin-l'Evfique, id. — Dugdale's miftake as to his having been 
at Cressy, id. — ^Was befieged at the time at Aiguillon, id. — Not at PoiiSliers, 148 
■^His romantic exploits, id. — Refcue of Sir John Boteler and Sir Matthew 
Trelawny, id. — Refcue of the Earl of Derby, id.- — Feats of arms at Bergerac, &c. 
id. — Raifes the fiege of Hennebon, id. — The Countefs of Montfort and her warlike 
exploits, li.— Marriage of Lord Manny with Margaret Plantagenet, 149 — Death of 
Thomas de Brotherton's widow, id. — Alleged affignation of StriguU, &c. to Lord 
Manny in right of his wife, id. — Probable grant of it to him in his own right, id. 
— His landed poffeflions, 1 50 — Incredible ftatement of his wealth from ranfom of 
prifoners, id. — Foundation of the Charterhoufe, id. — Inftitution of the Garter, 
151 — Sir Walter Manny not one of the firft knights, id. — Edward I H and the 
Black Prince had fought incognito under his banner, id. — The date of his 
admiffion to the order inveftigated and approximately afcertained, id. — His arms, 
1^3— Death, burial, and family, id. 

John Haflings, Earl of Pembroke, his fon in law, fucceeded to Striguil, 153 
— Its ancient connexion with Earldom a poffible motive for his marriage, id. — His 
affinity in confequence of previous marriage, id. — His militaiy career, imprifon- 
ment in Spain, and death, 154 — His widow, Anne, furvived him, id. 

John Haftings, his fon, fu'cceeds him, aged two and a half years, 1 54 — His 
claim to carry the fpurs at the coronation of Richard II, ib. — Miftaken reference 
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therein to his anceftor William Marfhal, 1 55 — His claim to carry the fecond fword 
by grand ferjeanty, ib. — Extraordinary claim by his grandmother Lady Margaret 
Plantagenet to execute the oflSce of Marflial, ib. — Its bearing on the queftion of 
the ancient tenure of Striguil, ib. — Argument from another grand ferjeanty claim 
of his mother, 156 — Accidental death of the young Earl of Pembroke, ib. — Arms 
of Haftings, ib. 

Chapter VII.. The Duchess of Norfolk and the Mowbrays, 

Family of Lady Margaret Plantagenet by her firft hulband Lord Segrave, 
158 — Daughter married John Lord Mowbray, ib. — Their eldeft fon John created 
Earl of Nottingham, hut died without iflue, ib. 

Thomas Mowbray, his brother, created Earl of Nottingham, 158 — Play-fellow 
of Richard II, ib. — Created Knight of the Garter, 1 59 — Grant for life of the office 
of Marflial, ih. — Further grant in tail conferring new title of Earl Marflial, tb. — 
Illuminated initial in copy patent erroneoufly afligned to Thomas de Brotherton, 
lb. — Arms of Edward the Confeflbr granted by way of augmentation, ih. — The 
ufe of them by his defcendant the Earl of Surrey the pretext for his judicial 
murder, 160 — ^Arms of Mowbray and probable bearing of the augmentation by 
himfelf and his defcendants, (b. — Further grant of a crown in lieu of a label or 
creft, 160 — Accompanies military expedition of Earl of Arundel, ih. — Cold recep- 
tion at court at inftigation of Robert Vere, Duke of Ireland, ih. — Political aflFairs, 
161 — Mowbray one of the five appellant lords, *■&.— Sent in military command 
againft the Scots, tb. — Queftion whether the frefli grant of Striguil was made to 
his mother on death of the Earl of Pembroke, ih. — Mowbray in confidential 
relations with the King, 162— Confirmation of Earl Marihalfliip with further 
honours, ib. — Kidnapping and murder of the Duke of Gloucefter, ih. — Treafon- 
able defigns of the Duke of Gloucefter, 164 — Difcuffion of queftion whether 
either Mowbray or Bolingbroke was engaged in them, ib. — Attainder of the 
Earls of Arundel and Warwick, ih. — The charge that Mowbray affifted at the 
beheading of his father in law, 165 — Creation of Mowbray as Duke of Norfolk 
and his grandmother Duchefs of Norfolk for life, ib. — The appeal of battle 
between the Dukes of Norfolk and Hereford, tb. — Probable motives of Hereford's 
conduct, 166 — Probable motives of the King in flopping the combat and banifli- 
ing both Dukes, tb. — Patents granted to them as to inheritances defcending in 
their abfence, 167 — Revocation of patents, tb. — Death of Duchefs of Norfolk 

and 
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and devolution of StriguU on the Duke, i6. — Claims in his abfence on Henry IVs 
coronation, id. — Date of Mowbray's death, 168 — Comparifon of Shakefpeaie's 
reprefentation with hiftorical fafts, ib. — Marriages and fiimily, 169. 

Thomas, his eldeft fon, affumed only title of Thomas Earl Marlhal, 169 — The 
Lord Mowbray of Shakefpeare's Henry IV, pt. 2, id. — Dramatic and hiftoric 
accounts of his part in Scrope's confpiracy compared, 170— Beheaded at York, 171 
— Married, but no iffue, i6. 

John Mowbray, his brother, affumed title of Earl of Nottingham and Earl 
Marfhal, 171 — Married Katharine, daughter of Ralph Neville Earl of Weftmore- 
land, i6. — Speculations as to motives and circumftances of the marriage, i6. — 
Accompanies Henry V to France, ib. — Queftion whether he was at Agincourt 
difcuffed, id. — Admitted into the Order of the Garter, 173 — Accompanies the 
King in his fecond expedition to France, id. — Claims and is admitted to the 
Dukedom of Norfolk, 173 — The merits of the claim ftated, ib. — Narrow efcape 
from an accident at London Bridge, 174 — His death, ib. — His widow held 
Striguil in dower, ib. — Her three fubfequent marriages, the laft when nearly 
eighty as alleged, ib. — Arms of her three huibands, ib. 

John fourth Duke of Norfolk fucceeded, 175 — Confirmation of patent and 
adjuftment of precedence, ib. — Ambaffador to France, ib. — Obtains the Garter, 
and poffible connetSlion of the event with Cade's rebellion, ib.— His fon created 
Earl of Warren and Surrey, ib. — The Duke of Norfolk takes part with the Houfe 
of York, ib. — The Norfolk of Shakefpeare's Henry VI, pt. 3, 176 — Fought at 
St Albans, ib. — ^Accompanied Edward IV northwards, ib, — Appointed Juftice 
Itinerant, I'd.— Refigned command at Towton from ficknefs, ib. — Death and 
burial, ib. 

John Mowbray, Earl of Warren and Surrey, fucceeded as fifth Duke, 176 — 
Died the laft of the male line, ib. — His conne6Hon with Striguil had ceafed by 
exchange, ib. 

Chapter VIII. Families of Herbert avd Tudor. 

Various creations and extinctions of the Earldom of Pembroke, 177 — Family 
of Owen Tudor, ib. — Jafper Tudor, Earl of Pembroke, a fupporter of Queen 
Margaret, ib. — Defeated at Mortimer's Crofs, ib. — William Herbert one of the 

ableft 
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ableft adherents of Edward IV, 1 78— Summoned to parliament as Lord Herbert of 
Herbert, ib. — His pedigree, id.— His father's connedtion with the Houfc of York, 
ib. — Appointed Lord Chamberlain as evidenced bj a cootemporary poem, fi6.— 
Attainder of Jafper Earl of Pembroke and others, 1 79— Grant of lands to Lord 
Herbert, ib. — Miftake in fp^aking of him as Lord Herbert of Cfaepfto w , Raglan 
and Gower, tb. — Miftake as to grant at this period of Earldom of Pembroke 
inftead of Caille and Lordfliip, 180 — Subfequent creation as Earl of Pembroke, 
ib. — Reward for his fervice in capture of Harlech Caftle, ib. — ^Difficulties of his 
mountain march by The Herbert, ib. — His brother Sir Richard Herbert's fervices, 
ib. — His efforts in faTOur of Dafydd ap Jenkin, ib. — Earl of Pembroke's exchange 
of lands with Duke of Norfolk for Chepftow and Tidenham, id. — A defirable 
exchange for both, ib. — Striguil and the Earldom of Pembroke reunited, 181 — 
Earl of Pembroke of Shakefpeari's Henry VI, pt. 3, i8a — Arms of Herbert, ib. — 
Relations of Warwick the King-maker with Edward IV, 183 — Relations of the 
Earl of Pembroke with court party, ib. — The Earl of Warwick's manifefto againft 
Pembroke and others, ib. — Its authenticity difcuffed, 184 — The Earls of Pembroke 
and Devon fent againft the Yorkfhire infurgents, 185 — Referred to by Shakefpeare, 
185 — Defedlion of the Earl of Devon, ib. — Confequent defeat of the Earl of 
Pembroke at Danefmore, ib. — Beheaded with his brother at Banbury Church, 186 
— Wordfworth's allufion to the event, ib. — Earl of Pembroke's will and burial, 
ib. — His family, 187. 

William Herbert bis eldeft fon fucceeds him, 187 — Married to the Queen's 
fitter Lady Mary Widville, ib.- — Queftion whether he or his father had grant of 
Lordfliip of Dunfter, ib. — Confli<5ling account of his age at date of marriage, 188 — 
His retainer in the militaiy fervice of Edward IV, tb. — Temporary reftoration of 
Henry VI and attainder of Edward's adherents, ib. 

Jafper Earl of Pembroke reftored in blood, eftates and dignities, 188 — 
Striguil probably included though it had never been his, ib. — Jafper finds the 
young Earl of Richmond in cuftody of Lady Herbert, ib. — Difcuffion whether it 
could have been at Chepftow, i8g — Chepftow mentioned by Polidore Vergil as 
Jafper's place of abode during and after battle of Tewkelbury, 10. — Execution of 
Roger Vaughan in the town, 190 — Jafper efcapes with the young Earl of Rich- 
mond to France, tb. — Arms of Jafper Tudor, ib. 

William Herbert reftored to his eftates and honours as Earl of Pembroke, 
190 -Exchanges Earldom of Pembroke for that of Huntingdon, 191 — Difcuffion 

of 
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of the legal eSe& of this exchange, ib. — Its iMaring as an Uluftration of the argu- 
ment af to titnlar Earldom of Striguil, id. — Date of the new patent, id.— Rights 
at to Chepftow and Gower expreflly faved, 192 — Attends coronation of Rich. Ill, 
ib. — His attitude and that of his brother Sir Walter Herbert on landing of 
Richmond at Milford Hsreo, $6. — Accounts of Shakefpeare and the hiftorians 
as to Sir Walter Herbert's conduct: compu-ed, 193 — The Earl of Richmond's 
propofd for mairiag* with his filter, 194 — Patent confirmed by Henry VII with 
altered limitMions of Earldom, 195 — ^Death, leaving an only daughter Elizabeth, 
i^-^Neither flie as beir general nor her uncle as heir male claimed the Earldom, 
ib. — Inexplicable lUtements of Leland and Dugdale as to her beirihip and her 
fetber'i marriage with Lady Mary Widville and a daughter of Richard III, 196 — 
Evidence of furriroirfliip of Mary, ib. — Elizabeth Herbert becomes reprefentative 
of the Widvilles on the extindiion of tbe mate line, 197. 



Chapter IX. Family of Somerset to the Period of 
THE Commonwealth. 

Charles Somerfet married the heirefs of the Herberts, 198— Illegitimate fon 
of Henry Beaufort Duke of Somerfet, tb. — Probably brought up with Henry VII, 
ib. — His pofition in Henry's court and various honours, id. — Created Knight 
Banneret after battle of Blackheath, 199 — Created Knight of the Garter, id. — 
Date fliewn within narrow limits, id. — Founds chantry in St. George's Chape!, 
Windfor, after his marriage, id. — Patent creating him Lord Herbert of Ragland, 
Chepftow and Gower, 200— Appointed Lord Chamberlain, id. — One of the firft 
council of Henry VIII, t^i.— Death of his firft wife, tt. — Sent to France in 
command of a divifion of the army, 201 — His fervices at the fiege of Terouenne, 
ib. — At the fiege of Toumay, tb. — Created Lord Chamberlain for life, tb. — Created 
Earl of Worcefter, and remarkable terms of patent, ib. — Other honours, ib. — 
Ambafl&dor to France, id. — Celfion of Toumay, 202 — Arranges with the Marechal 
de Chattillon the details of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 203 — His correfpon- 
dence with Henry VIII thereon, ib. — One of the umpires there, ib. — His wife 
remained at home in attendance on Princefs Mary, id. — Sat on the Duke of 
Buckingham's trial, ib. — The Lord Chamberlain in Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII, 
ib. — Chepftow charter, 204 — Abolition of tbe Marches, 205 — Death and burial at 
Windfor, and monument there, ib. 

Henry Scmieiiet, fecond Earl of Worcefter, fuccee^s, 205 — His title of Lord 

Herbert 
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Herbert not a courtefy title, but inherited from his mother, ib. — ^Actual peerage 
and full age fhewn by his fitting on Buckingham's trial, ibj—Oii^ of the challengers 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 206 — Marriage with Margaret, daughter of the 
Earl of Devon, 206 — Marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Anthony Brown, 
ib. — Knighted by Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, in France, ib. — Earl and 
Countess of Worcefter at coronation of Anne Boleyn, ib. —Peculiar office of the 
Countefs at the banquet, ib. — The Earl at the chriftening of Queen Elizabeth, ib. 
— On the trial of Anne Boleyn, ib. — DilTolution of the leffer monafteries, ib. — 
Tintem included, and its lands granted to the Earl, ib. — Queftion how far its real 
value was concealed by the fyftem of life leafes, 207 — Death, and family, ib. — 
Buried with his wife in Chepftow Church, 208 — Arms, and blundering reprefenta- 
tion of them on the monument, ib. — Arms, as borne by his defcendants, 209 

William Somerfet, third Earl of Worcefter, 209— Queftion whether he 
accompanied Marquis of Northampton's embafly to France, 210 — Sat on trial of 
the Protei5tor Somerfet, I'd.-— Signed Edward VI's patent attempting to alter the 
fucceffion, ib. — Obtained favour of Queen Mary, id.— Officiated at her coronation 
banquet, ib. — Marriage with daughter of Lord North, i&. — Inftalled Knight of the 
Garter, *&,— His embaffy to France to reprefent Queen Elizabeth at chriftening, 
211' — The deHcate nature of his miflioti after the maflacre of St. Bartholomew, 
ib. — One of the Commiffioners for the trial of Mary, Queen of Scots, ib. — Death, 
monument, and family, ib. 

Edward Somerfet, fourth Earl of Worcefter, 2 1 2 — Fafts bearing on date of 
his birth, ib. — CharafSler in Naunton's. Fragmenta Regalia, it. — Ambaffador to 
James VI of Scotland, 213 — Inftalled Knight of the Garter, ib. — Miftakes as to 
date corredled, ib, — His part in relation to Eflex's rebellion, and trial, 313— 
Appointed Mafter of the Horfe, 214 — Confirmed in office on the acceffion of 
James I, ib. — Refigned it, and created Lord Privy Seal, ih. — Portrait by Pafs, 
ib. — Anagram on his name, 215 — Confli6ting accounts of his age, ib. — His death, 
burial, marriage and family, th. 

Henry Somerfet, fifth Earl of Worcefter, 2 1 5 — Authority for fixing date of 
birth, 216 — Travelled in France and Italy, th. — Embraced the Roman Catholic 
religion, ib. — Married Lady Anne Ruffell, ib. — Queen Elizabeth at the wedding, 
!*&. —Summoned to parliament in his father's lifetime, 217 — Sufpe£ted, and 
ordered to be difarmed, ib. — His fon fent abroad with counterfeit pafs, 218 — 

Obtained 
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Obtained leave of abfence from Charles I's third parliament, 219 — His pofition at 
this period, it. — His apophthegms, tb. — His fon, Edward, Lord Herbert, his two 
marriages, and family at outbreak of the Civil War, 220 — The Earl fubfcribes 
j^2,ooo on the King's firft circular requefl for affiftance, th. — Promifes to fend his 
fon to York with twenty horfe, 16. — Meeting of the Long Parliament, i'^. — Debate 
on the commiffions granted to the Earl of Worcefter and his' fon, i&. — Ordered to 
be difarmed, and a guard fet on his houfe, »"^. — Lord Herbert commands in chief 
in the abfence of the Marquis of Hertford, 221 — Appointed General of South 
Wales and Monmouthfhire, and General of the King's Horfe, i^.— Afferts againft 
the parliament the validity of the King's commiffion, i/>. — Military operations, i6. 
— Minutes of conversation between the King and Lord Herbert, ii. — The King 
begs for afliftance from the Earl, and offers U Marquisate and the Garter, 222 — 
The Earl (hortly afterwards created Marquis of Worcefter, {&. — His enormous 
pecuniary advances to the King, i6. — Raifes troops under his fon's command, ii. 
— Fortifies Raglan Cattle, ib.- — The King's vifits there after the battle of Nafeby, 
223 — Conversations related by Dr. Bayly, i6. — Surrender of Raglan on terms, i3. 
The Marquis arretted, notwithftanding capitulation, 16. — Died in cuttody of the 
Black Rod, 224 — Houfe of Commons, by a majority, voted ;^5oo for his fiineral 
in Beaufort Chapel, th. — Confifcation of his eftates, ib. — Portraits of hun, t6. 

Chapter X. The Cromwells. 
Chepftow Cattle garrifoned for the King, 226 — Letter from Lord Herbert 
thereon erroneoufly afcribed to a parliamentarian officer, tb. — Cattle furprized by 
Major Throckmorton, 227 — Surprized in turn by the royalifts, tb. — Surrendered 
by Col. Fitzmorris to Col. Morgan, parliamentary governor of Gloucefter, ib. — 
Sir Nicholas Kemeys obtains pofleflGon by the treachery of an officer of the 
garrifon, ih. — Cromwell fummons the cattle and leaves Col. Ewer to profecute 
fiege, tT). — Cattle breached and taken, 228~Cromweirs anxiety for arrett of 
parties implicated in the plot of betraying Chepftow Cattle, 229 — Chepftow, 
Tidenham, &c. fettled by the parliament on Cromwell, ib. — His letter on the 
occafion of the treaty for his fon's marriage, ib. — His mifplaced confidence in the 
inveftigation of the Marquis of Worcefter's title, ib. — Choice of a lawyer, ib. — 
Settlements overlooked under which the Marquis's grandfon was tenant in tail in 
remainder, A. — The young Lord Herbert of contrary religion and politics to his 
family, 230 — Sat in Cromwell's parliament and attended Whitehall Chapel, ib. — 
Cromwell's afcendancy over him, 16,— Writes to his wife not to encourage Lord 

Herbert's 
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Hertwrt's refort to her honfe, ib. — Bill in parliament for fale of the confifcated but 
nnfotd eftates, 231— Lord Herbert petitions parliament, ib. — Claim referred to 
a Committee, ib. — Parliamentary proceedings refulting in an arrangement by 
which the claim againft Cromwell's eftates was fatilBed, 332- -Petitions of the 
Marchionefs of Worcefter and her daughters, 335 — Cromwell died de facto 
poffeffor of Chepftow, 236 — His arms, ib. 

Richard Cromwell retained pofleflion of thefe eftates, 336 — Made a return to 
parliament showing their annual value on refigning the Prote£lorfhip, ib. — 43rant 
to him to make up with them an income of ;^to,ooo, 237 — Retained them till the 
Reftoration, ib. — His exile, obfcurity, and death, ib. 



Chapter XI. The Restored Family of Somerset. 

Edward, fecond Marquis of Worcefter, his hiftory refumed, 338 — His educa- 
tion and mechanical purfuits, ib. — Appliances for the raifing of water, 239 — 
Refided at Raglan from date of marriage, ib. — Engagement of Cafpar KaltofF, a 
Dutch mechanic, tb. — Waterworks at Raglan, ib. — Conflicting opinions as to 
whether grooves in mafonry at Raglan are traces of them, ib. — Exiftence of the 
waterworks confirmed by an anecdote, ib. — Machine in the Tower for exhibiting 
felf-motive power fhewn to Charles I, 240 — Cafpar KaltoflF eftabliflied in an 
" Operatory" in London, ib. — Mechanical purfuits interrupted by the Civil War, 
241 — Unfuccefflfiil miHtary career, tb. — Secret emiffary of the King, ib. — Patent 
as Earl of Glamorgan, 242 — Extraordinary patents and commiffions to treat with 
the Irilh Roman Catholics, ib. — His proceedings in Ireland, 243 — Expofure of bis 
negociations, ib. — Arreft and committal on charge of treafon, 244-rThe King's 
difavowal of him, tb. — Opinions of his contemporaries and controverfy among 
hiftorians, ih. — Probable underftanding that he was to be repudiated if necelTary, 
245 — Protedted from punifliment, ih. — Continued negociations and correfpondence 
with the King, ib. — Goes to Paris, ib. — Return to London, ib. — His Operatory at 
Vauxhall, ib. — Arrefted and committed to the Tower, 246— Releafed on bail, ib. 
— Allowed £^ per week for maintenance, 247 — Purchafe of the Operatory, **&. — 
Interefts of Kaltoffs family therein, ib. — Water-commanding engine, ib. — Century 
of Inventions, 248 — His pofition at the Reitoration, ib. — Surrenders his patent of 
Dukedom of Somerfet, ib. — Circumftances connected with it ftill unexplained, ib. 
— His fon's intereft acquired from the parliament protedted, 249 — Reftitution of 
Chepftow, &c., 250 — His fon and Cromwell's widow required to deliver title 

deeds. 
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deeds, (6.— Chepftow Caftle ufed as prifon for Jeremy Taylor, ib. — Alfo for 
Marten the Regicide, ib. — Royal garrifon maintained in it, tb. — Patent Act 
for the Water-commanding engine, 251 — Obftacles to its coming into ufe, 
ib. — Pnrchafes the King's tenth fhare, 252 — Dirck's memoir, tb. — The Marquis's 
ftrange propofals to Parliament, ib. — Random ftatements as to his private 
affairs, 253 — Water-commanding engine publicly exhibited, i6. — Its commercial 
failure, ib. — Want of appreciation of it by his contemporaries and pofterity, 
ib. — Death, burial and epitaph, ib. — His widow, 254. 

Henry, third Marquis of Worcefter, 254 — His early education, ib. — Con- 
nexion with Cromwell, ib. — Sat in feveral of his parliaments, and in Council of 
State, 255 — Marriage before a Juftice of the Peace, 256 — His part jn the Royalift 
infurreftion, and committal to the Tower, 257 — Sat in Convention parliament of 
1660, ib. — Member of the deputation to the King at Breda, ib. — Charged with 
underhand dealing towards his father, ib. — Unjuft retention of part of his father's 
eftates, 258 — Public offices, ib. — Entertains the King and Queen at Badminton, 
ib. — His courtefy title during his father's life, ib. — Death of his father, 259 — Lord 
Prefident of Wales, ib. — Knight of the Garter, id. — His conduft on the Exclufion 
Bill, 260 —Created Duke of Beaufort, ib. — Services in Monmouth's rebellion, a6i 
• — Slervices on landing of William of Orange, ib. — Takes Lord Lovelace prifoner, 
ib. — Surrender of Briftol to the Earl of Shrewfbury, ib. — Lord Macaulay's account 
of him, ib. — In the minority in the Lords in favour of a regency, 262 — Refufes to 
take the oaths to William and Mary, and retires into private life, ib. — His death, 
family, titles and offices, as recorded on his monument, ib. — Conclufion, 263. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Family of Fitz-Osbern. 



THE caftle of Striguil then, or Eftrighoiel as it is called in Domefday 
Book, was built, as is expreffly ftated in that venerable record, by 
Earl William. The powerful nobleman so defignated was William 
Fitz Oibern, in England Earl of Hereford and of the Ifle of Wight, and 
in Normandy Count of Breteuil, Pafcie, and Ivry. He was doubly related 
to the Conqueror in the degree, to fpeak precifely, of fecond coufin once 
removed : for his father, Ofbem de Crefpon, was the fon of Herfaft, the 
brother of the Conqueror's great-grandmother, Gunnor,' wife of Richard the 
firfl, Duke of Normandy, fumamed Sans-Peur (Herfaft and ftie being children 
of a knight whofe name has not come down to pofterity, but who was one 
of the Northmen who accompanied Rollo) while the mother of Fitz-Ofbem 
was the daughter of Rodolph, Count of Ivry, who was uterine brother of 
the same Richard, both being children of Sprote, daughter of Herbert, Count 
of Senlis, the former by her hufband Afperling, and the latter by William 
Longue-epie, the fon and fucceObr of Rollo* Thefe relations, complicated 



1 It is quite unneceflaiy, even in Latin, to turn her name into Gunnora. Dudonde St Quentin 
fonns the Latin genitive in Gunnoria 

* As the Duke had a lawful wife, Letitgatds, who is faid to have fuivtved him, his connection 
with Sprote is believed to have been an illicit one, and is fo indicated in our pedigree ; but their 
fon, Richard Sana-Peur, afcended the ducal thione without quefUon. [They are Cud by Lappenberg 
to have been efpoufed in the Danifti manner. " HiAory of the Nonnan Kings."— Ed.] 
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as they read in the form of a narratlTe, will appear very clearly in our Pedigree 
No. I. Reckoning by number of defcents, Fitz-Ofbem was therefore a generation 
older than the Conqueror ; but there was probably no great difparity in their 
ages, though the former was no doubt the fenior. His father, Ofbem de 
CrefpoD, the hereditary fenefchal of Normandy, was one of the victims of 
the ftate of anarchy which arofe in the Duchy on the death of Duke Robert 
in 1035, and was a few months afterwards murdered in his bed by William de 
Montgomery, in the very prefence of the yonng Duke, then about eight years 
old, and fleeping in the fame chamber, if not the fame bed (cubiculo*), with 
his fenefchal. Fitz-Olbem founded the Abbey of lire in 1046 ; and fuppofing 
this to have been his firft a<5t on coming to man's eftate, as it is likely enou|^ 
to have been if done for the fake of the foul of his murdered father, he 
muft have been bom at leaft as early as 1025. He inherited from his father 
the office of fenefchal, which brought him near to the perfon of the Duke, 
of whom he may be faid to have been the right hand as well in council as 
in war. Of his conneftion with William we firft read at the fiege of Domfront, 
in or about 1054, when the Duke fent him, with Roger de Montgomery, his 
future colleague in the marflialfhip of England, afid probably nephew of the 
murderer of Olbem de Crefpon (but the pedigree is a Uttle uncertain), to 
convey a meflage of perfonal defiance to Geoffi'ey Martel, Count of Anjou, 
who was making efforts to raife the fiege. Four years later William built 
the caftle of Breteuil, in order to hold in check that of Tilli^res, which had 
been wrefted from him by the French king, and gave the cuftody of it to 
William Fitz-Osbem. The fite of it may probably have been already part 
of his anceftral eftate, for it lies between Pafcie and Ivry, on the eaft, and 
Lire, where he had already founded a monaftery, on the weft. In the following 
year, Ambriferes being threatened by Geofifrey Martel, the Duke fent Fitz-Ofbem 
in all hafte to defend it, which he did fucceflfuUy. Of his foundation of the 
Abbey of Conneilles we fliall'have to make repeated mention hereafter. 

Of his influence among the Norman nobles a remarkable inftance is related 
in the metrical chronicle of Mafter Wace, which I quote from the fpiiited 
profe tranllation of my friend, the late Mr, Edgar Taylor. After relating 
how Duke William, while hunting in his park at Ronen, received from a 
meflenger the news of King Edward's death and the accellion of Harold, he 

proceeds 

1 Cubicula— In Cbffical Latin cutncalum is the bedchamba and cubile the bed, but in Medieval 
Latb the lame diAin^Uon does not leem to hare been oUervcd. 
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proceeds : — " When the Duke had liftened to him, and learnt all the truth, 
how that Edward was dead and Harold was made King, he became as a man 
enraged, and left the craft of the woods. Oft he tied his mantle, and oft he 
untied it again, and fpoke to no man, neither dared any man fpeak to him. 
Then he crofled the Seine in his boat, and came to his hall, and entered 
therein, and fat down at the end of a bench, (hifting his place from time 
to time, covering his face with his mantle, and rafting bis head againft a 
pillar. Thus he remained long in deep thought, for no one dared fpeak to 
him, but many aflted afide, * What ails the Duke ? Why makes he fuch bad 
cheer?' Then behold in came his fenefchal, who rode from the park on 
horfeback, and he pa0ed clofe by the Duke, humming a tune as he went 
along the hall ; and many came round him aflcing how it came to pafs that 
the Duke was in fuch plight. And he faid to them, ' Ye will hear news, but 
prefs not for it out of feafon ; news will always fpread fome time or another, 
and he who gets it not frefli has it old.' Then the Duke raifed himfelf up, 
and the fenefchal faid to him, 'Sire, Sire, why do you conceal the news you 
have heard ? If men hear it not at one time, they will at another. Concealment 
will do you no good, nor will the telling oi it do harm. What you keep fo 
clofe is by this time known all over the city ; for men go through the ftreet 
telling, and all know, both great and fmall, that King Edward is dead, and 
that Harold has become King in his ftead, and poffsiTes the realm.' 'That 
indeed is the caufe of ray forrow,' faid the Duke, 'but I know no help for 
it. I forrow for Edward and for his death, and for the wrong that Harold 
has done me. He has wronged me in taking the kingdom that was granted 
and promifed to me, as he himfelf had fwom/ To thefe words Fitz-OIber, 
the bold of heart, replied, ' Sire, do not vex yourfelf, but beftir yourfelf for 
your redrefs, that you may be revenged on Harold, who hath been so difloyal 
to you. If your courage fail not, the land fhall not abide with him. Call 
together all that you can call. Crofs the fea, and take the kingdom from him. 
A bold man fbould begin nothing unlefs he purfue it to the end. What he 
begins he fliould carry through or abandon it without more ado.'" William, 
thus encouraged, took counfel with feveral of his principal nobles, including 
" Fitz-Ofber of Breteuil, William by name, the proud of fpirit," who advifed 
him to open the matter to his barons, that all might be taken into counfel who 
had to fhare the labour. " So the barons were all fummoned, and being 
affembled at a fet day, the Duke (hewed to them that Harold had cheated 
him, and had ftoldn the realm, whereof Edward had made him heir — that he 

wifhed 
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wiflied to avenge himfelf if he could — but that great aid was wanted, and that he 
could not, without their help, have [as] many men and many (hips as he needed. 
Let each man fay what he would do, how many men and ships he would bring. 
And they faid they would fpeak together about it, and that after holding counfel 
they would anfwer him. And he confented thereto. They remained long in 
counfel, and the debate lafted a great while, for they hefitated long among 
themfelves what they fliould fay, what anfwer they Qiould give, and what aid 
they would afford. They complained much to each other, faying that they 
had often been aggrieved ; and they murmured much, conferring together in 
fmall parties, here five, there fifteen, here forty, there thirty, fixty, a hundred. 
Some faid they were willing to bring fhips, and crofs the fea with the Duke. 
Others faid they would not go, for they owed much and were poor. Some 
would, others would not, and there was a great contention amongft them. 
Then Fitz-Ofher came forward and faid, 'Why do you go on wrangling with 
your natural lord, who feeks to gain honour ? You ought never to be wanting. 
You owe him fervice for your fiefs,and what you owe him you ought to render 
with all your might. Wait not for him to befeech you. Aflt him for no refpite ; 
but go forward at once and offer him even more than you can perform. Let 
him not have caufe to complain, nor mifs his undertaking on your account. 
If he fail, he will perchance foon fay (for he is of a jealous temper) that you 
are the caufe of his lofs. Take care that he has not to fay that bis expedition 
failed through you.' * Sire,' faid they, ' we fear the fea, and we are not bound 
to ferve beyond it. Speak for us, we pray you, we put the fpeech upon you. 
You fliall fay what you will, and we will do accordingly.' ' Do you put it 
upon me ? ' faid he. ' Yes," faid each, ' I agree. Let us go to the Duke. 
Speak for us for you know our minds.' Then Fitz-Ofber went at their head, 
and fpoke for them. 'Sire, Sire, look around. There is no people under 
heaven that fo love their lord, or will do fo much for his honour as thft 
people you have : and much (hould you love and prote<Sl them. They fay 
that to advance you they would fwim through the fea or throw themfelves 
into the raging fire. You may truft them much, for they have ferved you long, and 
followed you at great coft, and they will willingly continue to ferve you. If they 
have hitherto done well, they will hereafter do yet better. They will pafs with 
you over fea, and double their fervice. He who fhould bring twenty knights will 
cheerfully bring forty. He who fliould ferve with thuty will now ferve you with 
fixty, and he who owes a hundred will willingly bring two hundred. For myfelf 
I will in good love bring to my lord in liis need fixty (hips well fumifhed and 

charged 
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charged with fighting men.' At thefe words the barons marvelled and munnured 
much, grumbling loudly at the great promifes he made, for which he had no 
warranty. Many began to difavow him, and the Count became much troubled. 
Great noife arofe and the" barons ftormed. They feared that doubling their 
fervices would be turned into a charge on their fiefs, that it would grow to a 
cuftom, and would thenceforth become permanently due. The affembly was 
greatly troubled. The noife was great and the clamour loud. No one could hear 
another fpeak. No one could either liften to reafon or render it for himfelf. 
Then the Duke, being greatly diflurbed by the noife, drew on one fide, and 
fent for the barons one by one, and fpoke with and entreated each, telling 
them what need he had — how much they ftood in his love and grace — and that if 
they doubled their fervices and did of their own accord more than they were 
bound in this undertaking, they would do well, but he pledged himfelf that 
they fhould not be called on in future for fervice beyond \Hiat was the cuflom 
of the land, and fuch as their ancefiors were wont to do for their lord. Each 
faid what he would do, and how many fhips he could bring : and the Duke 
had it all recorded at once, numbering the fliips and knights which the- barons 
agreed to find." 

The refult was the army which fou^t at Haflings, in which Fitz-Olbern, 
who had volunteered fixty fliips with their armament for the expedition, led 
the van, and Roger de Montgomery, who had provided a fimilar number, is 
faid to have led the centre : but the latter f&6t, and even Montgomery's prefence 
at Haftings, are the fubjeft: of confiidfcing accounts among the chroniclers ; 
and the queftion is foreign to our fubjei5t, except fo far as it has any bearing 
on the undoubted fa£l that Fitz-Olbem and he were appointed joint marfhals 
of the king's faoft, or marfhals of England, an office among the duties of which 
were to examine, judge, and determine whether thofe who owed fervices by 
their tenures anfwered thofe fervices by the qualities and numbers of the 
perfons required, then to mufter thofe whom they had judged proper to admit, 
and to afHgn them quarters, and if it was an expedition into foreign parts, to 
billet them into fhips for their tranfportation, and to govern them while they 
were upon the fea, and upon their landing to direct them into what battalions 
and companies they fliould be formed, and during the a£lual wars to hold 
court for the determination of all offences, committed againft the laws of 
war, and for the decifion of alt civil caufes arifing in the army concerning right 
of prifoners, and booties taken, and fuch like. 

FiTZ-OsBERN 
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Frrz-OsBERN was created Earl of Hereford and of the Ifle of Wight, and 
Montgomery Earl of Shrewfbury, Chichefter and Arundel. Both were enriched 
with vaft pofleffions in various parts of the kingdom, but we are unable to 
fpecify the precife extent of thofe granted to Fitz-Ofbem, in confequence 
of his death, and the forfeiture incurred by his fucceffor, previous to the 
compilation of Domefday Book, the fource from which all fimilar information 
is derived as to the manors and lordlhips held by the other companions in 
arms of the Norman adventurer. The earldom of Hereford comprifed not 
the modem county, but fo much of Gloucefterfhire as lies between the Severn 
and the Wye, thus forming, with the earldoms of Shrewfbury and Chefter, a 
continuous frontier between England and Wales. It alfo comprifed portions of 
territory on the right bank of the Wye, already conquered by the Saxons 
■from the princes of South Wales, forming the Lordfliip Marcher, which, from 
the caftle here erected being the Caput Baroniie, acquired the name of the 
Lordfhip Marcher of Striguil, the immediate fubject of our memoir. Thefe 
Lordlhips Marchers feem to have originated in a tacit permiffion of the fovereign 
to certain of the great barons to make war on their own account againit the 
princes of Wales, and to hold whatever lands they could conquer as tenants in 
capite under the English crown, and under the obligation of eredling and 
maintaining caftles for the defence of the realm againfl: their turbulent neigh- 
bours, but in all other refpedls Angularly free from the jurifdi6lion of the king's 
courts. They had palatinate or more than palatinate jurifdi^tion. They were 
in fact petty fovereigns ; for they enadted and enforced their own laws — had 
their fenefchals, chancellors, and other high officers, on the model of the royal 
court — occafionally made war on each other, but more frequently alliances for 
the purpofe of joint expeditions againfl the Welfli — and not only they, but 
even the mefne lords or petty barons, whom they created by way of fub- 
infeudation, exercifed in fome inftances jura regalia, with power of life and 
death. In an ancient Treatise on the Government of Wales (Lanfdowne 
MSS., No. 216), printed in Clive's "Documents connedled with the hiftory 
of Ludlow and the Lords Marchers," it is ftated that "to the end that the 
faid lords fhould be as well the more wiUing to thefe attempts, as able to 
rule and govern and keep in due obedience the people of the country, being 
once fubdued, the kings of England fuffered, and neceffity of government 
forced, thofe lords to afTume and take unto themfelves fuch prerogative and 
authority within the faid lordlhips as to themfelves feemed beft, and were fit 
for the quiet government of any country And therefore there is 
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no record to be found in the Tower, or eUewhere in England, of any grant 
made to any to be a Lord Marcher in Wales, nor any liberty granted to 
any of them as they themfelves then and long time after ufed, and the King's 
writs out of his comts of Weftminfter did not run into Wales, Pembrokelhire 
excepted, which was counted part of England, and therefore called Little 
England beyond Wales, neither was there any Qieriff or other officer of the King 
to execute any of the Kiiig's writs or precepts in Wales. And yet of neceffity 
law and juftice was to be adminiftered for the quiet government of the people, 
without which no commonwealth nor fociety might be preferred or governed. 
Therefore thefe lords themfelves were forced of neceffity to execute laws of 
fovereign governors on their tenants and people in thefe ftrange countries and 
lordfhips fubdued by them, which the Kings of England did for policy permit 
for a time. And to grant charters of fuch Uberties in thefe cafes could not 
conveniently be for three caufes" . . . And after fetting out the difficulties 
arifing from the uncertainty of the area to be conquered, and the indifference 
of the lords to fecure their franchifes until they had made fome of their 
conquefts, the writer proceeds; — "Another reafon, which I have heard of the 
learned, why the lordfiiips marchers had no charters of fuch liberties as they 
ufed within their feignories, was for that the liberties and royal jurifdiftion 
ufed by thofe lords were fuch and fo high of nature, fo royal, and fo united 
to the crown, that by the laws of this land it lay not in the power of the King 
to fever the fame from his imperial crown : and therefore it was thought fitter 
and better courfe to fuffer the lords to aJTume and take thofe liberties of their 
own authority than to fue and obtain a void grant of the fame, which, if at 
any time were called in queftion, muft be adjudged of no force." 

Of the fource from which the Earl of Hereford derived the laws for his 
newly acquired territory, and the eftimation in which they were held as models 
of good government, we have evidence, where we should little have expected 
to find it, in Domefday Book for that part of the prefent county of Flint 
furveyed with Chelhire, and publilhed accordingly with that county by the 
Ordnance Office. Under the head of Roelend (Rhuddlan), held by Robert 
de Roelent, it is Hated that " in this manor of Roelend a caftle, alfo called 
Roelend, has been newly made. There is a new burgh, and therein are 18 
burgefles between the Earl and Robert, as is above faid. On thefe burgeffes 
they have beftowed the laws and cuflioms that are in Hereford and Bretuill, 
that is to fay throughout the year they fhall give nothing but 13 pence for 
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any forfeiture, feve homicide and theft and premeditated heinfare.'" Not only 
are the laws and cuftoms introduced by William Fitz-Ofbem thus connected 
with thofe of one of bis Norman pofleflfions, but we have an indication of 
their origin in a paffage in Ordericus Vitalis, who mentions {B. vi, c. 8) the 
building of the town of Aufay, in Normandy, by Richard de Heugleville, 
who introduced amoi^ his colonifts the cuftoms of Cormeilles. Now at 
Cormeilles was a monastery founded by Fitz-Ofbem himfelf, fome years before 
the Conqueft, and further endowed by fome of his fucceflbrs in the lordfliip 
of Striguil. In fadl the parifli church of Chepftow was formerly the church 
of an alien priory belonging to the Abbey of Cormeilles, a charter to which 
will be found to throw conGderable light on the hiftory of the early lords, 
when we come to notice it in its proper place. 

Some portion at all events of Fitz-Otbern's newly acquired territory on 
the right bank of the Wye had already been conquered by the Saxons. How 
far the conquefts of Harold had extended is uncertain ; but he built a palace 
at Portfkewet, and various monoliths, paffing by the name of Harold's ftones, 
are traditionally reputed to mark the track of his invafion. His power feems 
to have been of very temporary duration, and feveral vills mentioned in 
Domefday Book are ftated to have been " wafted by King Caraduech," by 
whom the palace at Portfkewet is related in the Saxon Chronicle to have 
been burned. With this prince, Caradoc ap Griffith ap Rydderch, Fitz-Ofbem 
entered into an alliance, by means of which he confolidated his power along 
the whole of the eaflern portion of Gwent, and extended it at leaft as far weft- 
ward as Raglan: for a charter of Walter Bloet, printed in "Dug. Men." ii, 989, 
ed. 1 66 1, confirms a grant by Willielmus filius Ofberti to the Abbeys of Lire 
and Cormeilles of tithes " in villa de Ragthan." In return we find Fitz-Ofbem, 
or his Ton (for the date is a little uncertain), affifting Caradoc in his warfare 
with Meredith ap Owen, his neighbour on the banks of the Rhymney, between 
which and the U(k we may fuppofe the former's territory to have lain, with 
Caerleon as the feat of , his power, which Mr. Floyd, in a paper On tke Norman 
Conquest of South Wales, printed in the "ArchKological Journal," xxviij, 293, 
confiders was probably wrefted from him by the Normans in 1081, but was 
reftored and held by him and his defcendants, poflibly with fome intermifTion, 
until they were difpofTefTed, near the end of the twelfth centurj', by William 
Earl of Gloucefter and Lord of Glamorgan, and even after that reinftated by 

Royal 

1 " Heinfare ''"^' hinefare," fignifies the lofs or departure of a fervant from his mailer. — Ed. 
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Royal charter, as we fliall have to notice in a future page. Whether the 
territory fo acquired by Fitz-Ofl>em, of which Raglan formed part, extended 
fo far fouthwards as to include what afterwards became the lordfhip of Ufk, 
or whether the latter was held by Caradoc ap Griffith along with his lordfhip 
of Caerleon, is a point on which the only information forthcoming is a ftatement 
of Mr. Wakeman, in his paper On the Town, Castle, and Priory of Usk 
(" Britifli Archaeological Aflbciation Journal," x, 258), adducing evidence of 
Fitz-Ofbem's poff^on of Uik from his having granted lands within the 
lordfhip to his Abbey of lire. What thofe lands were, or whether he refers 
to any other than the Raglan charter above noticed,- does not appear. As 
vfual he gives no authority, and as we Ihall have occafion, in a future chapter, 
to point out fome ferious miftakes in that paper on points of vital importance, 
and a good deal turns on his ftatement, we muft be excufed for regarding it 
as open to further enquiry. To our immediate purpofe it is immaterial. 

In public afi^rs Fitz-Ofbem continued for fome time after the Conqueft 
to retain the influence he had previoufly poirelTed. He was placed in charge 
of the royal caftle of Winchefter, and on the Conqueror's vifit to Normandy, 
in the year following his acquifition of the Englifii crown, was entrufled, along 
with the King's half brother, Odo Bifhop of Bayeux, with the government of 
the realm as jufticiaries. ' In this pofition, in which his Ihare of power was 
in the northern portion of the kingdom, the Earl caufed himfelf to be more 
refpe£ted than beloved. Ordericus Vitalis (B. iv, ch. 14), fays he was 
without exception the firft and greateft of the oppreflbrs of the people of 
England, and amafled an enormous fortune by his exactions, caufing the ruin 
and death of thoufands by his feverities. A year later he was placed in charge 
of York Caftle, which had jult had a narrow efcape from a defperate attack 
of an alUed Danifh and Saxon force, and we hear of him fucceflhiUy putting 
down a revolt in Devonfliire. 

He did not continue to the end of bis career in the full blaze of royal 
favour ; for it feems from Dugdale's " Baronage," i, log, that having, in 
exercife of his fundtions of fteward of the houfehold, fet before the king a 
crane infuflSciently roalted, the angry monarch aflerted the principle of minifterial 
refponfibility by doubling his fift and aiming a violent blow at the Earl, which 
was warded off by Eudo de Rie. The reader who cannot enter into the 
feelings of the injured fovereign has perhaps never fat down to a half roafted 
crane. Think of a burnt woodcock. "It will affift thy fancy well." Fitz-Olbem 

could 
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could not brook the infult, and refigned his office of fteward in favour of 
Eudo, who accordingly fucceeded him, and is defcribed in Domefday Book 
as Eudo Dapifer.* This little mifunderftanding may have been one of the 
circumftances, combined perhaps with fome jealoufy of the Earl's power and 
the defire of lelfening his opportunities for increafing his influence at home, 
which led to his being fent to Normandy to affifl Queen Matilda in the defence 
of the duchy. At this period the King of France, having brought a military 
force in aid of Arnold Count of Flanders, to refift an invafion of his brother 
Robert the Frifian (fo named as a term of reproach in confequence of his 
having entered into alliance with his father's enemy, Florence Duke of Frisia), 
called upon Fitz-Ofbem, as Governor of Normandy, to attend him. Either 
from under-eftimating the magnitude of the operations, from grudging the fervice 
demanded of him, or from ill humour^ at his pofition generally, it is ftated by 
Ordericus Vitalis (B. iv, c. 9) that he joined the King .with only ten men 
at arms, and rode with him to Flanders as if he was only going to a tournament. 
The French King's army was furprifed and totally defeated on the 20th February, 
1071, at Bavenchoven, or Ravenchoven, near Caflell, and Fitz-Olbem himfelf 
was fiain. WilUam of Malmeftmry (Savile's " Scriptores," p. 59) gives a 
ibraewhat different account of the events attending the expedition to Flanders. 
He fays Fitz-Ofbem incurred the king's difpleafure by his profufe expenditure, 
and clofed a brilliant career through fondnefs for a woman — alluding to Richelda, 
the widow of Baldwin Count of Flanders, and mother of Arnold and Robert, 
■ of whom in fadl Fitz-Olbem was guardian under their father's will. He ftates 
that the infurredtion in favour of Robert the Frifian was provoked by the 
tyrannical exactions of Richelda, and that Fitz-OIbem, who had abandoned 
himfelf to the love of her, entered Flanders with a military force, and riding 
from caftle to callle with little attendance, from a falfe fenfe of fecurity, was 
furprifed and (lain by an ambufli laid by Robert, who was aware of his rafhnefs. 
In Ducarel's "Anglo-Norman Antiquities," p. 64, is a pedigree of Queen Matilda, 
who was a fitter of Baldwin; and William Fitz-Olbem is there ftated to have 
become the third hufband of Richelda, but no authority is given, and the name 
of Ducarel does not cany much weight without. Indeed, in this very pedigree 
he makes Robert le Frifon the brother, inflead of fon of Baldwin. 

It is propofed to notice, in the courfe of our memoir, the annorial 

bearings 
* Under that title he is tiamed by the author of " Ingoldfby Legends " (3rd fer., p. 344, orig. ed.) 
in whiAiAoal conne<flion with the name of a modem axtiA, whofe department is not unttfTociated 
■with the office refigned by Fitz-Ofbem. 
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bearings of the fucceffive families of the lords of Striguil. To difcufs the 
zrxas dome at this early period would be to go back to the fabulous ages 
of heraldry ; but admitting that coats of arms in the modem fenfe were 
not then known, or at leaft in general ufe,' the arms attributed by heralds to 
femilies of the pre-heraldic period form convenient genealogical fymbols, which, 
as fuch, are worth preferring. Thofe attributed to William Fitz-Olbem, Earl 
of Hereford, are : Gules, a bend Argent and fefs Or. The arms of the next 
family we {hall hare to mention come within the fcope of real heraldry. 

Frrz-OsBERN was buried in his own abbey of Cormeilles. By his wife, 
Adeliza, daughter of Roger de Toeni, he had two fons, the eldeft of whom, 
William, fucceeded to his father's Norman eitates, and the fecond, Roger, 
better known as Roger de Breteuil (in Latin De BritoUo), fucceeded to his 
EngliCh Earldoms and pofTeflioDS. The cafe is a curious one in relation to 
the hiftory of the law of defcent of peerages and real eftate, and may tend 
to throw fome Ught on ftill more puzzling queftions, which will hereafter be 
prcfented to us in relation to the inheritance of the Clare family. In the 
Observations on Dignities prefixed to Courthope's " Hiftoric Peerage," it is 
cited as an inftance where " the pofleflion of the lands of the Earldom 
overruled the ftridtly hereditary nature of the dignity ; " but this does not 
explain how the Englilh lands of Fitz-Ofbern came to be veiled in his 
younger fon. The devife of real eftate was not at this period, or for ages 
afterwards, an incident of feudal tenure, but Blackftone (Com. B. ii, c. 14), 
quoting Spelman on " Feuds," obferves that there was a period, before their 
defcent by primogeniture was eftablilhed, when the lord might beftow them 
on which of the fons he thought proper, and Ordericus Vitalis (B. iv, c. 8, 
and B. V, c. 13), a truftworthy authority on matters of common repute, though 

he 

* The (Utement in the text is colourlels enough to avoid controreify : but an incident, quoted 
from one of the early chronicles, in Lafrenaye's "Nouvelle hilloire de Noimandie," p. 338, is 
worth citing as an illuftration of the very early ufe of diiUndlive fliields, efpedally as Fitz-Ofbem 
himfelf happens to be conne<5ted with it. We have mentioned his being fent on a mellage of 
defiance from Duke William to Geof&ey Maitel, Count of Anjoa The Count declared he would 
enter the gate of Domfront at break of day, and, in order that William might recognize him, he 
would be mounted on a white horfe, and have " un Ixx, tout en or tans aucune devife : " and 
the envoys promifed, on the Duke's part, that he would be ther^ mounted on a bay horfe, 
" avec un 6cu de GueuUes," and with a comet of tafiety at the end of his lance. Though neither 
of them bore any charge upon his Ihield, at leafl on that occafion, the fpecification of the negative 
fa^ di(Uni5tly indicates that there were others who did ; but we mull not ignore the gap between 
this ufe of dillinfUve (hietds and the bearing of hereditary arms. 
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he may have known little of the law of inheritance, fpeaks of the entire 
inheritance in Normandy and England as the fubjeft of diftribution by the 
King between the two fons of William Fitz-Oft>em. 

His dilagreement with the Conqueror feems to have been only a pafling 
cloud, and the fecond Earl of Hereford was in good credit at court. Fabyan 
(cap. 23o) attributes it to his counfel that the King "caufed the abbeys of 
England to be fearched, and what money in them at the feafon was found 

to be brought to his treafour" "for the which deed," he adds, "after 

the expofition of fome authors, the faid Earl was puniflied, as after Ihall be 
fhewed." In the paffage firft quoted the Earl referred to is defcribed as "the 
Erie of Hertforde," e and t being undiftinguilhable in ancient manufcripts, but 
a reference to the fame paflage in cap. 223, makes it clear that Roger Earl of 
Hereford is intended. But in his private capacity be was a benefactor, rather 
than a plunderer, of the Church : for we find in Domefday Book the Church 
■of St. Mary of Conneilles (founded, it will be remembered, by William 
Fitz-Olbem) entered as tenants in capite of Noent (Newent), granted to it by 
-Earl Roger, for the foul of his father, with the King's licence. 

Within httle more than three years from his acceflion to his father's 
•dignities Earl Roger made (hipwreck of his fortunes by his participation in 
what is known as the Norfolk rebellion. A maniage was contra(5ted between 
his fifter and Ralph Guader, Earl of Norfolk, but whether in oppolition to the 
royal commands, according to Florence of Worcefter, or by the King's own 
arrangement, according to the Saxon Chronicle and the Annals of Waverley, 
is queftionable. The nuptials were celebrated with great magnificence during 
the King's abfence in Normandy, and it was at the bridal feaft at which many 
nobles, bifliops, and abbots were aifembled, that a confpiracy was formed, of 
which Earls Roger and Ralph were the head, having for its obje6t the 
depofition of William. Waltheof, Earl of Northampton, was at leaft privy to 
the plot, but if he took any active part in it, he fpeedily repented, and 
haftened to Normandy to divulge it to the King — a ftep which did not fave his 
head. In the meantime the confpiracy burft into open rebellion in various 
parts of England. William de Warrenne and Richard Fitz-Giibert, who had 
been appointed Jufticiaries of England, and practically Regents during the 
King's abfence, at once adopted vigorous raeafures, aflembled an anny, and 
defeated the rebels in a fevere battle in Norfolk. Roger de Breteuil was not 

prefent 
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prefent, being probably engaged in raifing his forces in the west ; but his 
complicity in the rebellion was beyond queftion. On the King's return to 
England, in the autumn of 1074, Roger was fummoned to attend the court, 
and, not denying his treafon, was adjudged to the forfeiture of his lands and 
perpetual imprifonment. It would probably have required but little fliow of 
contrition to reftore him to the royal favour, if his prond fpirit could have 
ftooped to an apology. The remembrance of former kindnefs ^d of the 
fervices of William Fitz-Ofbem canfed the Conqueror, even in the abfence 
of fuch conceflion, to treat his prifoner with exceptional leniency and even 
regard. Ordericus Vitalis relates that on one occafion, when the faithful 
were celebrating the feaft of Eafter in due form, the King fent to Earl 
Roger in prifon, by the hands of his guards a box containing a fuit of 
very valuable robes ; but the Earl caufed a large fire to be made, and 
committed to the flames the royal prefents, the furcoat, and filken tunic, 
and mantle of the furs of precious ermines brought from abroad. The King 
hearing of this, exclaimed in great wrath, " He is very infolent to put fuch 
an afiBront upon me, but by God's light he {hall never get out] of pnfon while 
I live." In prifon accordingly be remained during William's life, and when, on 
the king's deathbed, his nobles intwceded for various political prifoners, he is 
related by Ordericus Vitalis to have anfwered : — " I have long kept in 
captivity Morcar the noble Englilh Earl. In this I have been unjuft, but my 
fear has been that if he were liberated he would raife difturbance in the kingdom 
of England. I threw tiUo prifon Roger de Breteuil, who oppofed me with 
bitter animofity, and ftirred up againlt me his brother in law, Ralph de Guader, 
an^ many others, and I fwore that he fhould not be fet free as long as I 
lived. In like manner I confined many perfons to punilh them for their own 

ofiences, and others to prevent their caufing future rebellions Being 

now, however, at the point of death, as I hope to be faved, and by God's mercy 
abfoived from my fins, I order that the prifon doors ftiall be forthwith thrown 
open, and all prifoners, except my brother, the Bifliop of Bayeux, be releafed 
and fuffered to go free, for the love of God, that He alfo may have mercy 
on me. But they are not to be liberated but on condition that they firft take 
an oath to my minifl:ers, for the fecurity of the ftate, that they will ufe every 
means to preferve the peace, both in Normandy and in England, and will 
fteadfaftly refift the enemies of tranquillity to the utmoft of their power." 
Whether William Rufus declined to be bound by the deathbed arrangements 
of his predeceflbr, or whether the haughty fpirit which had prevented Earl 

Roger 
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Roger from humbling himfelf before his offended fovereign prevented him 
alfo from taking the oath required of him, does not appear, but he is fUted 
by Ordericus Vitalis, to have remained in captivity until his own death 
releafed him from it, and the chronicler adds that at the date of writing his 
Fourth Book, Reynold and Roger, the two fons of Roger de Breteuil, yonng 
men of great promife, were in the fervice of King Henry, and in much diftrels, 
ftill waiting for the exercife of his clemency, which appeared to them fuflSciently 
tardy. M, Leopold Delifle, the French Editor of Ordericus Vitalis, confiders 
from the internal evidence he advances, that the Fourth Book was written 
in 1125 ; bat this cannot be— at all events as regards the paflage under notice 
— as the writer could not have fpoken of Roger's fons as "young men of 
great promife," more than fifty years from the commencement of their father's 
imprifonment. But in fa£t the chapter contains internal evidence that it is 
one of the numerous inftances in which the Author, after intervals of many 
years, inferted additional matter in his chronicle, without making correfponding 
corrections in what he had previoufly written, for in a few fentences further 
on, after moralizing, in an often quoted paflage, on the tranfitory nature of 
human greatnefs in general and that of Fitz-Ofbem and his family in particular, 
he fays that the race had fo entirely difappeared in England that, if the writer 
was not miftaken, not the llig^teft trace of it could there be found. We 
may conclude therefore that the two fons of Roger de Breteuil, though living 
in the reign of Henry I, had died without ifliie, or otherwife been loft fight 
of by their contemporaries, previous to 1125. At all events, nothing further 
is known of them, and there is no trace of either of them having ever been 
reftored to any portion of their father's eftates. 

The ownerfliip of the caftle and lordfliip of Striguil, from the date of 
the forfeiture in 1074 to the time of Walter de Clare, who founded Tintem 
Abbey in 1 131, is involved in great uncertainty ; and if we fhould find reafon 
to queftion his ownerihip of them, we do not even with him emerge from the 
obfcurity- The firft ftep towards reducing this period of uncertainty is to 
afcertain what is to be learned from Domefday Book. According to the 
ufually received date it was completed in 1086, and it is unqueftionable that 
it was begun and finiflied while Roger de Breteuil was in prifon, and the 
caftle was in the King's hands. Ifolated paffages from that venerable record 
have been frequently quoted in fupport of one ftatement after another, but 
it will be convenient to have before us the whole of that part of the record 
which has any reference to the diftridl with which our fubjedl is connedted- 

While 
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While in the King's hands it could fcarcely be adminiftered as a lordihip 
marcher. The King's writs were therefore directed to his fheriff of the 
adjoining county of Gloucefter, and the lands formerly held by Earls William 
and Roger were returned with that county. In purfuance with the fyflem 
common to all parts of Domefday, the record commences with entries relating 
to the city of Gloucefter and the King's demefne lands, and then (before 
defcribing the lands comprized in the refpective hundreds of the county) 
proceeds thus : — 

"The Caftle of Eftrighoiel Earl William built, and in his time it 3aelded 
only forty fiiillings from Ihips pafling to the foreft, but in the time of Earl 
Roger, his fon, the same vill yielded fixteen pounds, and Ralph de Limefi 
had one half. Now the King has from it twelve pounds. Between the 
rental* of Carleion and one carucate which is there, and feven fifheries in 
the Wye and Usk, there iffue feven pounds and ten {hillings. In Wales 
there are three hardwicks, Lamecare [? Llanwem or Llanvair] Potefchuiet and 
Dinan. In thefe are eight ploughs and eleven femi-villeins* and fifteen boors 
(bordarii) with fix ploughs. For thefe three hardwicks Roger de Ivrei* was 
willing to take a hundred {hillings. Under Wafwic, the bailiff, are thirteen 
vills ; under Elmuis, fourteen vills ; under Bleius there are thirteen viUs ; 
under Idhel there are fourteen vills (under the fame bailiffs are four vills laid 
wafte by King Caraduech). Thefe yield forty-feven fextaries of honey and 

forty 

1 " Inter redditionem de Carleion," which Mr. BaTevi Sanders, in a tranflation of a few paflages 
of Domefday printed in a fpecimen page of the "Ordnance" fac'fimile of the portion relating to, 
Gloucefterfhir^ renders " Between the furrender of Carleioa" We (hall find that between the 
biftory of Caerleon and that of Striguil, there are certdn points of contact, wiiich make it deCiable 
to notice the confirmation of the ftatement at a previous page, that Caerleon was furrendered by 
Caiadoc in loSi. It is here alluded to as bang in the King's hands, and is in (a& to flated in 
the Domefday Survey for Herefordfhire, but it muA (hortly afterwards have been le-gianted to 
Caradoc, or his defcendants, and feems never to have belonged to the Earls of Hereford. 

■ The villani dimidii appear to have been perfons who held moieties only of villanage tenements, 
<w who were half free (liberi) and half villanL Ellif's "Introd. to Domefday." — Ed. 

* In the Record Commiflioners' Edition of Domesday, this is printed " de jurei," but it is clearly 
a fumame. There was a Roger de Iveri mentioned m various parts of Domefday, bearing (a« 
his father Waleran de Iveri had done) the office of cupbearer to the Conqueror. It does not 
however zppeax how he comes to be here mentioned In fo incidental a manner, and I am almoft 
inclined to fufpe<5l that the perfon here referred to was Roger de Breteuil htmfelf. His father 
was lord of Breteuil, Pafde, and Ivry ; and as Roger held none of thofe pofleflions, he had as 
much claim to a fumame from one as the other. 
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forty fwine and forty-one cows and tvrenty-eight fliillings for hawks. All this 
is worth nine pounds ten fliillings and four pence. For one wafte tenement 
Walter the croff-bow-man renders one fe£tary of honey and one hog. Berdic 
the King's minftrel has three vills, and here are five ploughs. They render 
nothing, Morinus has one Till, Cfaenefis one, the fon of Wafwic one, Seflibert 
one, Abraham the prieft two vills. Thefe have fix ploughs and render nothing. 
Thefe Earl William appropriated to the cuftom of King GriflSn, by permifBon 
of King William.^ In alms of the King is one vill, which, for the fake of 
his foul, renders to the church, at the feaft of St. Martin, two bogs and a 
hundred loaves, with beer. Belonging to St. Michael is one carucate of land, 
and to St. Dewin [? St. David] one carucate. Thefe render no fervice except 
to thofe faints. One Beluard* of Canien [Caerwent] has half a carucate of 
land, and renders nothing. Sixty and fix fwine are the proceeds of the pannage, 
and they are worth forty-four {hillings. All thefe jdeld forty pounds twelve 
(hillings and eight pence. Durand the flieriff granted thefe fame to William 
de Ow for fifty-five pounds to farm. Walter the croff-bow-man holds of the 
King two carucates of land, and has here three ploughs, and three male and 
three female ferfe. Tbefe are worth twenty fliillings. Gerard has two carucates 
of land and two ploughs. Thefe are worth twenty fliillings. Ovus the King's 
bailiff" has two carucates of land and four ploughs there. They are worth twenty 
fliillings. In the King's demefne is one carucate of land there, which Dagobert 
held. Gozelin Breto holds five carucates of land in Caruen, and here are two 
ploughs with two Welflimen. They are worth twenty fliillings. The Btfliop 
of Coutances holds of the King five carucates of land, and from him there is 
his one man [at arms]. Here are two ploughs in demefne and three in the 
hands of the villeins. They are worth forty fliillings. Roger de Berchalei 
holds two carucates of land at Strigoielg, and there has fix boors with one 
plough. They are worth twenty fliillings. The iheriflF Durand holds of the 
King in Caruen one tenement called Caldecote. He has there in demefne 

three 

> " Hos mifit Willielmus comes ad confuetudinem Griffin regis Ucratia regis Willielml" I give 
the tranilation in defoult of a better, but am neither fatiHied with it nor profcls to underdand the 
tranliiftion it is intended to defcribe. 

* It would be ufelds for our purpole, if it were pofTible, to flrip the native names of the difguifes 
in which they are drefled by the Norman fcribes ; but as a fpecunen it may be noticed that this 
Beluard has been indentified by Mr. OSlavius Morgan with Belj Hardd ap BrochyaeL For the 
mofl part the names are given as we find them, fubftituting only the nominative cafe where the 
name in the record appears to be the Latin ablative or anglicifing the name when beyond doubt 
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three ploughs and fifteen femi-Tilleins and four ferfs and one man at arms. 
All thefe have twelve ploughs. Here is a mill of ten ffiiUings. All this is 
worth fix pounds. William de Ow has from Strigoielg nine pounds for the toll, 
as he alTerts, but Girard and the other [jury-] men fay that he has no more 
by right than ten pounds from the toll of Strigoielg, even if ir were worth 
a hundred pounds. In Wales the faid William has in fee three fifiieries in 
the Wye. They yield feventy fhillings and in the fame fee Earl William gave 
to Ralph de Limefi fifty carucates of land in like manner as was in Normandy* 
li.e. of Norman meafure]. This teftify Hugh and other vouchers that he 
granted the whole to Ralph. Now William de Ow fays that he has not any 
of this land except thirty-two carucates. Here are in demefne eight ploughs, 
and the tenants have fixteen ploughs. Here are two mills of ten fhillings. 
The whole is worth twelve pounds and ten {hillings. Roger de Laci holds 
in fee of Strigoielg fo much land let to rent with one mill as is worth thirty-fix 
(hillings. Turftin Fitz-Rolf has between Uflc and Wye feventeen carucates. 
Of thefe there are in demefne four and a half. The others are in the hands 
of the tenants. Here are eleven boors and a mill of feven fiiillings. The 
whole is worth nine pounds. Of this land the King's bailiffs claim five 
carucates and a half, alleging that Turftin took pofTefiion without grant. The 
said Turftin has fix carucates of land beyond the Ufk, and there his tenants 
hare four ploughs and a mill, }nelding fifteen (hillings, and half a fi(hery of 
ten (hillings. The whole is worth fifty-four (hillings and (ixpence. Alured 
the Spaniard has in fee two carucates of land, and here are two ploughs in 
demefne. The said Alured has in Wales feven vills which were the property 
of Earl William and Roger his fon in demefne. Thefe render fix fextaries 
of honey and lix hogs and ten (hillings." 

Various writers, including fome whom we look up to with refpedt, affert, 
on the alleged authority of Domefday Book, that the caftle and lordlbip marcher 
of Striguil were held by William Count d'Eu, who held Tidenham and various 
manors by gift of the Conqueror and his fuccefTors. The words of the 
Domefday Record juft quoted do not bear out this ftatement ; on the contrary 

it 

< The late Mr. Eyton has pointed ont the fa6l that the lands in Monmouthfhire adjoining the 
WeUh btndcnr were never "hidated." The tenn iide was elTentially Saxon, and inafmuch as the 
lands refened to were nevei poSeffied hy the Saxons, but were derived by the Nonnans diredUy 
by conquefl from the Britons, in the Great Inqueft the Norman term eanua/t was introduced. 
Mr. Eyton was of oi»nion that the Nonnans intended thereby an ellate which, in point of value 
and capacity, was clofely analc^us to the Saion Aide ("Key to the Domefday of Doffet," p. 17).— Ed. 
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it (hews that, though graots had been made to Tarious parties of other portions 
of the forfeited eftates, the caftle and town were then in the King's hands ; 
and all it fays in relation to them of the Count d'Eu, therein called William 
de Ow, is that he had out of Strigoitfg, as he aflerted, ^9 from the toll, 
namely the cuftomary dues on veflels pafling up the river, but that the jtiry 
limited his right to a fixed payment of £10 if the tolls amounted to more 
than that fum. This at leaft is my conftrudlion of a ftatement, which, on a 
firft reading, feemed a little incoherent, as the finding of the jury appeared 
to ejttend inltead of limiting his claim. Another poOible explanation is that 
the ix pounds may be an error for xx, in tranfcription from the inquifitioa to 
the Domefday Record. The latter has unmiftakeably ix, as we have the means 
of verifying by the photozincograph facfimile, publifhed by the Ordnance Office. 
We will not wander from our fubje6l to difcufs this. It is enough for our 
purpofe to obferve that the rights of the Count d'Eu related only to the toll, 
a grant of which to him (if he did not derive title to it, as well as to the 
thirty-two carucates of land in Wales, from Ralph de Limefi, as may be 
inferred from paflages above quoted and entries in other parts of Domefday 
Book) feems natural enough, feeing that he was lord of Tidenham, on the 
oppofite bank of the river. Be this as it may, his rights, whatever they may 
have been, ceafed by forfeiture for his fhare in the Mowbray confpiracy, in 
1095. Early in the following year, being defeated in trial by battle at Salifbury, 
he was condemned to the lofs of his eyes and other mutilations. 

TiNTERN Abbey was founded in 1131, but it is pointed oat in Mellrs. 
Morgan and Wakeman's paper on Dinham, printed for the Monmouthfhire and 
Caerleon Antiquarian Aflbciation (p. 25), that it was a tardy a£t of reparation 
for plunder on eftates of the Church in Gwent previous to the acceffion of 
Biihop Urban to the fee of LlandaiF in 1107. If then we were to alTume from 
his foundation of Tintem that Walter de Clare held Striguil Caftle and Lordfhip 
Marcher as part of his poffeffions in Netherwent, the period of uncertainty 
as to the ownerfliip would be narrowed to the interval between the completion 
of the Domefday Survey in 1086, when the caftle was in the King's bands, 
and a date anterior to 1107. In attempting to fix with more precifion the 
date of the acquifition of this property by him or some other member of the 
Clare family, we muft necellarily abandon the folid ground of afcertained fatft 
and truft to fome extent to conjecture, and I have been led by a variety of 
circumftances, minute in themfelves, but fignificant when viewed in connection 

with 
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with each other, to entertain what at the prefent ftage of the enquiry I will 
not dignify with the name of a theory, or even a conjedture, but which I 
may venture to call a fufpicion, that Striguil, from the firft grant to William 
Fitz-Ofbera, was held in grand ferjeanty by the performance of the office of 
Marlhal of England or Marfhal of the King's host. This fufpicion is mentioned 
here that it may be borne in mind to affift in accounting for various unexplained 
fafts which will encounter us in the progrefs of our memoir. One of them 
we have already pafTed by — the refignation of William Fitz-Otbem of his 
office of Senefchal on an affi'ont from the King. We hear nothing of any 
refignation of bis MarfliaUhip. If it were an office of grand ferjeanty, the 
refignation of it would have been the refignation of his lands, which involved 
military power and perfonal influence too highly valued to be lightly furrendered. 

It is true that Sir Edvrard Coke (4th Inft., c. 17) fays that "the office 
of Earl Marfhal of England ever pafled by the grants of the King, and never 
belonged to any fubjedt by reafon of tenure, as the Stewardfhip and Conftable- 
fhip of England fometime did." But on the other hand Littleton, whofe work 
Coke edited with his famous commentary, e:(preiny inftances the office of 
Marihal as one held by grand ferjeanty : — "Tenure per^graund ferjeantie eft 
lou un home tient fes tenes ou tenements de nolfa-e feignior le roy per tiels 
fervices que il doit en fon proper perfon faire al roy, come de porter le banner 
de noftre feignior le roy, ou fa lance, ou de amefner fon hofte ou d'estre son 
Marshal" &c. On which Coke comments (Co. Lit., fee. 153): — "If the 
King giveth lands to a man to hold of him to be his Marihal of his hoft, or 
to be Marihal of England, or to be Conilable of England, or to be High 
Steward of England, Chamberlayne of England, and the like, thefe are grand 
ferjeanties, and thefe and fuch like grand ferjeanties are of great and high 
jurifdiftion, and fome of them concern matters military in time of war, and 
fome matters of honour in time of peace. And this is to be obferved that 
though there were divers Lords, Marshalis of England^ before the reign of 
Richard II, yet King Richard II created Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 
the firft Earh Marshall of England, per nomen Comitis Mar^challi Anglice." 
The diitindtion between an Earl Marfhal of England and an Earl who is 
Marihal or Lord Marfhal of England is very fine, but it will be found on 
reference to the grant to Thomas Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham, and afterwards 
Duke of Norfolk, which we need not anticipate here, to have been a real 
one ; and if the paflage firft above quoted from Coke's 4th Inftitute be meant 
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to apply only to the office of Earl Marihal as reconftituted in the reign of 
Richard II, it has no bearing on the queftion of the tenure of Striguil CafUe 
in the reign of the Norman and early Plantagenet kings. Of the various 
grants cited by Coke in a note to this paflage, one in the reign of King John 
is found on reference to the Rotuli Chartarum to relate to a wholly different 
office — that of " magiftratum marefcalciae curiae noftrae" — and the others are 
foreign to our purpofe, as bearing date after the Lordfhip of Striguil had palTed 
into the hands of King Edward I on the furrender and death of Roger Bigod, 
as we fhall have to notice in its proper place. Anftis in his "Difcourfe on 
the Court Military" (p. 25, but which is here quoted fecond hand from Carte, 
II, 269, citing 2 Roll, 509), fays : — '^ The Conftable and Marihal were obliged 
to attend our armies. Their cafes are fomewhat pecuUar that though both 
thefe offices were anciently inheritances held in grand fetjeanty, and confequently 
feemed regularly entitled by fuch tenures to the exemptions incident thereto, 
yet both of them were compellable to attend all voyages royaL" Carte quotes 
the above in fupport of his pofition (in relation to the contention of the Earls 
of Hereford and Norfolk, temp. Edw. I., to be hereafter mentioned) that 
they were bound to attend in every army, whether commanded by the ICing 
or not; but the quotation does not fupport his views, for a "voyage royal" 
meant an expedition of the King in perfon. 

We have feen that the office of Marihal was originally conferred by the 
Conqueror jointly on William Fitz-0(bern, Earl of Hereford, and Roger 
Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury. AITuming that the offices thus created 
were hereditary, as was certainly the cafe when held by the fucceffive families 
of Clare, Marihal, and Bigod, the forfeiture incurred by Roger de Breteuil, 
the fecond Norman Earl of Hereford, left Roger Montgomery fole marihal, 
and there would be no pradlical inconvenience in not filling up the vacancy 
while Roger de Breteuil remained in prifon, and his eftates, or at all events, 
Striguil Caftle, which was the Caput Baroniae, were in the King's hands. 
Roger Montgomery died in 1094, leaving four fons. Hugh, the eldeft, 
fucceeded him as Earl of Shrewlbury and (on the aflumption of the hereditary 
nature of the office) as marihal alfo. The fecond fon, Robert, better known 
by the name of Robert de Belefme, though be eventually fucceeded his elder 
brother as Earl of Shrewlbury, inherited his father's polfeffions in Normandy, and 
the events of his life are principally conne<Sted with the affairs of that country. 
Of the two other furvzving fons of the firft Earl of Shrewlbury Ordericus Vitalis, 

whofe 
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whofe family was in intimate relations with theirs, fo that he may be confidered 
as fpeaking with fpecial knowledge, fays {B. V,c. 14) that the prudent old Earl 
obtained Earldoms for his two remaining fons Roger and Amnlph, and again 
(B. VIII, c. 25) that they married noble wives and both were made Earls, and 
(B. XI, c. 3) that they were wealthy Englifli Earls, and through the care of 
their father, the Earl Roger de Montgomery obtained great honours and domains. 
Roger, better known as Roger of Poitftou, from pofleflions acquired with his 
wife, had a grant of the Honour of Lancafter, and Arnnlph that of the Honour 
or Lordffaip and Caftle of Pembroke, or according to fome writers only the 
cuftody of the Caftle. Both are conftantly fpoken of by their contemporaries 
as Earls, though their title is difputed by modem authorities. In Mr. Floyd's 
paper on the Noiman Conqueft of South Wales, already quoted, it is contended 
that the Conqueft of Cardigan and Dyved (Pembroke) in 1093 was effefled 
in a national war, in fome at leaft of the operations of which the forces were 
led by William Rufhs himfelf. If thefe propofitions, or even the firft of them, 
be eftablifhed, the Earl of Shrewfbury no doubt took part in the expedition, 
not as a Lord Marcher on his own account, but in the performance of his 
duties as Marfhal of England : and the tranfa<£tion would account both for 
the grant to his fon of the Earldom of Pembroke, as a reward for military 
fervices to the crown, and for the peculiar pofition which Pembroke has 
always held, being reputed as an Englifli county, and called "IJttle England 
beyond Wales." The queftion of the Earldom or titular Earldom of Pembroke 
will be again noticed prefently. It is mentioned here, partly for the illuftration 
it affords of the fomewhat parallel cafe of the Earldom of Striguil, and partly 
becaufe the Earldom of Pembroke, real or titular, fubfequently fhmifhed a 
title for the earldom granted to Gilbert Strongbow, which may either have 
been a mere accident, or one of thofe fmall but fignificant fa£b alluded to 
above as bearing on the conne<5tion between that earldom and the office of 
hereditary maribal. The office, if it defcended to either of the fons of the 
firft Earl of Shrewfbuiy, was forfeited by their treafon in the year 1^102. And, 
as the office of Marfhal was no finecure in the reigns of the three Norman 
kings, there muft then have arifen an urgent neceffity for filling up the vacancy. 
Between this date and 1 107 we find Walter de Clare in pofleffion of his eftates 
in Gwent, at a period when a vacancy in the fee of Llandaff afforded an 
opportunity for the ufurpations on Church property for which he was called 
to account when Bifliop Urban fucceeded in that year, and he was then'defcribed 
as Lord of Caerwent. Whatever lands, therefore, were acquired in this neigh- 
bourhood 
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bourhood by Walter de Clare, whether from his own family or otherwiTe, were 
probably acquired before this period : and the date, important as it is to oar 
purpofe, would be ftill more fo if we were to aflnme, according to the generally 
received opinion, that thefe lands comprifed Striguil and its Lordlfaip Marcher. 
But it is propofed to (how that this aflumption is not warranted by the known 
fa£ts, and that about the fame period, lands in Netherwent, of which there is 
more reafon for fuppofing Striguil to have formed part, were acquired by his 
elder brother, Gilbert, a man of great power and influence, of whofe military 
exploits very much more is known, and of whofe tenure of the MarfhaUhip 
we have a flight but not unimportant indication in his leading the van in the 
King's army. Hiftory has not recorded the faift of either brother having 
held the office of Marflial, but neither has it recorded the name of any other 
holder of that office from the period of William Fitz-Ofl>em and his colleague 
Roger Montgomery to that of Gilbert Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke : and it 
was the identity of the period of uncertainty in the hiftory of the Marihallhip 
and in that of the Lordfliip Marcher which firft fuggefted theu* connection. 

The manner in which the office of Marflial was filled during this period 
has been a Handing puzzle to antiquaries. Various names have been fuggefted, 
"feme conferring the honour on Hugo Grantemeifhel, others on a Gulielmus- 
Filius Guliehni, or Fitz-William, fome on Robert Fitz-Ede, a bafe fon of 
Henry I, and fome again, as, Mr. Camden and others, on Walter Gi^rd, 
Earl of Buckingham." Readers who are defirous of purfuing the fubjeA and 
inveftigating the grounds of probability for and againft thefe rival claims, 
are referred to the pages of Edmondfon's Heraldry, from which work (I, 42), 
the preceding fentence is extracted ; but they muft be cautioned againft the 
unwarrantable aflumption with which that writer opens the difcuflion by faying 
".there is no pretence that the office, at its primary inftitution in this, 
kingdom, was made hereditary in the family of either of thofe Earls [of 
Hereford and Shrewlbuiy]." It would be much more reafonable to fay "there 
is no pretence" for denying- the propofition, for the faft of the office having 
been, at all events as early as 1 138, held as an hereditary one, and continuing, 
with temporary and explainable exceptions, to be fuch, whether held by 
inveftiture or patent, from the reign of King Stephen to that of Queen 
Victoria, furely raifes a prefumption, almoft amounting to neceflary inference, 
that the creation of the office only feventy-two years before the earlier of 
thofe dates was on fimilar terms as regards its hereditary nature, whether it 

was 
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was or was not an office of grand ferjeanty, and that the courfe of defcent 
had only been interrupted by the treafon and confequent forfeiture of its 
holders. Nor is the analogy between the office of Marlhal and other offices 
of fimilar digni^ and importance, fnch as thofe of the Conftable and Steward, 
to be entirely difregarded. It is fubmitted that no cafe has been made out 
for any of the competitors, and that there is ftill room for a new candidate 
for the vacant office, even if the reader is not difpofed to fill the vacancy 
with the name of die Lord Marcher of Strignil. He is only alked at the 
prefent moment to fufpend his judgment. 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Early Clarxs. 



IN order to render intelligible what we Ihall have to fay in examining the 
claim of Walter de Clare, and endeavouring to afcertain when and in what 
manner Stiiguil came into the pofTeffion of fome member of the Clare 
family, it will be neceflaiy, in the firfl inflance, to give fome particulars of Richard 
Fitz-Gilbert or de Clare of Bienfaite, who was the anceftor of many Lords 
of Striguil, though I am not prepared, notwithftanding high authority, to admit 
him among the number of them without more evidence than has yet been 
produced. He was difliantly related to the Conqueror, like many others of 
the Norman adventurers, for his grandfather, Godfrey or Geoffrey, Count of 
Eu and Brionne (the former dignity however being furrendered in favour of 
his brother), was an illegitimate fon of Richard Sans-Peur, Duke of Normandy, 
already mentioned as the great grandfather of William {see Pedigree, No. i). 
The local name by which Earl Richard Fitz-Gilbert was known in Normandy 
was Richard de Bienfaite, and by that name we will continue to defignate 
him in order to dtftinguifli him from three other Richards, fons of three other 
Gilberts, whom we fhail have to mention among his defcendants. It is a name 
however which has been the fubjeft of a very gratuitous miftake : De Bienfaite 
having been latinized by the chroniclers into De Benefa^, Dugdale (Bar. I, 206) 
makes what he honeftly calls a guefs that the firft place of Richard Fitz-Gilbert's 
refidence in England was at Benfield, in the eaft part of Northamptonfhire.' 

There 

' If he had guefled Weldon in the fame county it would at leafl have had the merit of founding 
like a literal tnnflation. 
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There is no foundation for this, Nortbamptonniire not happening to be one 
of the counties in which his name is mentioned in Domefday book, according 
to which he enjoyed thirty-eight lordfliips in Surrey, thirty-five in Eflex, three 
in Cambridgefliire, ninety-five in Suffolk, and others in Wilts and Devon. 
His principal Englifh refidences were at Clare in Suffolk, from which be and 
his pofterity took the name of De Clare,' and Tonbridge in Kent, which 
fiiTniftied a name by which his fon Gilbert and grandfon Richard were 
frequently defignated. The latter he obtained by a curious exchange with the 
Arc^bifhop of Canterbury for his anceftral caftle of Brionne, round which the 
diftance of a league was meafured with a rope and the fame rope brought 
over to England to meafure a league round Tonbridge that equal quantities 
of land might be exchanged— fo little idea had our anceftors at this period of 
a ftandard of meafures. 

Of his age at the date of the Conqueft we may form an approximate 
eftimate from the fiA that on the murder of his father, in or foon after 1035, 
as related by William of Jumiege, being another of the a£ts of violence during 
the troubles then arifing in the Duchy of Normandy, he and his brother Baldwin 
fied with their guardian to Baldwin Count of Flanders. They were therefore 
at that time of tender years. The miftakes which have led fome authors to 
poftdate the d^ath of this Richard to the year 11 14, or even to 1136, and 
which will be notice4 in ^ture pages, have been much difcufled and fully 
expofed ; but there is ftill fbme confufion as to the exa6t date. Mr. Ormerod 
in correlating thefe miftakes, accepts as evidence of his deceafe in 109 1 the 
relation by Ordericus Vitalis (B. VII, c. 17 (of a horrible vifion of one Walkelin, 
a prieft of Bonneval, in ^e diocefe of Lifieux, in which Richard and his 
brother Baldwin were feen among a ghaflly troop of tortured fouls met by 
him on his return from a midnight vifit to a difUnt part of -his parilh ; and 
incidental mention is made of their being then recently deceafed. Now, the 
chronicler not only explicitly fixes the date of the vifion in the beginning of 
January 1091; but he relates that the prieft, when he fiift heard the tramp 
of the ghoftly trqop, fupp(^d the founds to proceed from the army of Robert 
de Belefme on his march to the fi^e of Courci-fur-Dive, the date of which 

precifely 

' The name of this Lordllup, in its Latin adjei5Uve form of Clarenfis, eventually fumifhed th« 
title of Clarence to tome of our royal dukes, the LoidnUp of Clare, and the reprefeDtation of the 
Clare family having palTed by marriage to the family of the De Burghs, and through them to Lionel, 
created Duke of Clarence, the third fon of Edward IIL 
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precifely correfponds. But it was during this fiege that Richard and others 
were taken prifoners by Robert de Belefme* and experienced the rigours of 
his dungeon, as related by Ordericus in the chapter previons. Mr. Planch^, 
in a note to the "Conqueror and his Companions" (ii, 36), ftates unrefervedly 
that the Richard fo imprifoned was not Richard de Bienfaite, but his grandfon, 
Richard, erroneoufly fpoken of in the note as the fecond inftead of the eldeft 
fon of Gilbert Lord of Tonbridge. The dates render this very improbable. 
Early as the military career began in thofe days, a family could fcarcely be 
expected to fumifli, within fo fliort a period of each other, three generations 
of fighting men ; and the fecond Richard, who was flain by the Wellh forty- 
five years afterwards, is fpoken of by William of Jumiege {B. VIII, c. 37) as 
"immaturd morte peremptus." Mr. Planch^'s object was to fhew that Richard 
de Bienfaite was dead at a still earlier period ; as evidence of which he mentions 
the pofleflion and defence of Tonbridge Caftle by his fon Gilbert in 1088; but 
nothing is more natural than that he fhould be found defending it during his 
father's abfence in Normandy. He alfo alleges that Baldwin was dead before 
1090, on the ground of a hiftory of his title, which his fon Robert gave to 
Robert Curtbofe in that year in anfwer to a demand for the futrender of the 
Caflle of Brionne to Robert de Beaumont, but here the dates do not bear 
out Mr. Planch^'s argument. In the abfence of any authority cited it is fair 
to afliime that he has adopted, without examination, the flatement of Dugdale 
(Baronage, i, 254), who does indeed name that year for the incident referred 
to, but cites as his authority Ordericus Vitalis. On turning to that chronicler 
we find no date mentioned or indicated, except that he commences the chapter 
{B. VIII, c. 13), with the words "At the fame time," the laft previoufly 
mentioned event being the aflaflination of Gilbert de I'Aiglo and his burial 
on biffextile day 1092. Perhaps the beft explanation of the difcrepancy in 
the account of Ordericus Vitalis is that with the credulity of his age he 
relates as an adtual adventure of the prieft of Bonneval circumftances which 
paJTed only in a nightmare dream, in which his imagination mixed up with 
the other incidents the fiege of Courci-fur-Dive. The incidental mention of 
the deceafe of Richard and Baldwin remains as evidence — the more valuable 
becaufe it is incidental — of their deaths about the period when the fiege was 
a recent or ftill current event. Whether Richard died in 1091, or 1088, or 

at 

' Not, as Aated in Mr. Ormerod's pedigree, Robert, Duke of Normandy, whofe participation 
in the fiege was little more than nominaL The point is of no importance, but no miflake fhould 
pafs unnoticed, when an opportunity arifes for its corredion. 
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at any earlier period, is immaterial to our purpofe. All that is important 
with reference to the points we fliall have to difcufs in relation to the hiftory 
of Striguil is to fhew that he was not alive at a much later period, or, at 
all events, that he did not furvive to the reign of Henry I. 

He married Rohais, daughter of Walter Giffard, Earl of Buckingham, 
the fon, according to Dugdale, but probably the grandfon, of Ofbem de Bolebec 
and Aveline or Duveline, his wife, a fifter of the Conqueror's great-grandmother 
GuncJr,' an alhance by which, as we fhall fee, the eftates of the Giffard family 
eventually pafled to the defcendants of Richard de Bienfaite. He had many 
children by his wife Rohais; but it is only neceffary here to mention Gilbert, 
who fucceeded to his father's Englifh eftates ; Roger, bis fucceflbr in his 
Norman pofleffions, and Walter, known as the founder of Tintera Abbey, 
and hitherto, but as it is propofed to fliew erroneoufly, fuppofed to have been 
owner of the Lordfliip Marcher of Striguil. The genealogy of this great 
family is one that has been fubjedted to more than its Ihare of myftiiication 
and confulion, and we are again indebted to Mr. Ormerod for clearing away 
the imaginary Fitz-Ofberts and Clares of Ogie who have been interpolated 
into it — redliiying the miftakes of Dugdale — and recalling us to the pedigree 
in Duchefne's "Hift. Norm. Scriptores" for a truftworthy account of the defcent 
of the family. So much of it as is neceffary for reference in elucidation of 
the ftatements in our memoir is reproduced in our Pedigrees, Nos. I and II. 

Mr. Ormerod (Strig. 79) defcribes Richard Fitz-Gilbert de Bienfaite as 
Lord of Striguil, and attributes his obtaining the grant of it to his having 
been mainly inftrumental in putting down the Norfolk Rebellion. A ftatement 
of the Hiftorian of Chefliire is not to be lightly queftioned, though the 
amufements of his declining years muft not be tried by the ftandard of his 
great work ; and if the prefent ftatement had refted on his bare affertion, 
I fhould have implicitly relied upon it, contenting myfelf with the obfervation 
that I had failed to trace the original authority on which it was founded. 
But I underftand him to indicate the grounds for his ftatement in a paffage 

in 
> Wace i^>refents Waltei Gifiard as excufmg himfelf from canyiDg William's gonfanon at Hailings 
on tbe ground of his white and bald head, bis failing flrength, and (hortnels of breath ; but he muft 
have been indeed a patriarch if his mother had been a Mer of the Conqueror's great-gcandmother, 
and if he himfelf had furnved, Dugdale and Sir Harris Nicolas (ay he did, to 1103. Other authorities 
make the Walter who died in 1102 the fon of the Walter who foi^ht at Haftings, and lay that 
the laA named was dead before 1084. The dates raife the prefumption, or rather the necellary 
inference, that even he was not nearer in defcent to Ofbem de Bolebec than grandfon. 
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in the p^e preceding that juft cited, involving unfortunately a manifeft error 
in, dates. In fpeaking of the Priory Church of Striguil be quotes from Dug, 
Mon., 1077, vi, part 3, a confirmation charter of Henry II to the monks oS 
Cormeitles, " confirming to them, inter alia, churches, lands, &c., as held by them 
in the time of bis grandfather, Henry I, who died in 1 100, and naming, among 
thefe, tithes in the demefne of Earl Richard Fitz-GUbert between Ufk and Wye, 
a fourth part of the tithes of Striguil, and the Church of Striguil, with its 
chapels, tithes, rents, and appurtenances." Now the year iioo was the date 
of the acceflion, and not the death, of Henry I, and consequently the Richafd 
Fitz-Gilbert who flourilhed in his reign (1100-1135) was not Richard Fitz- 
Gilbert de Bienfaite, who died, according to Mr. Ormerod's Ihewing, in or 
before 1091, but his grandfon, Richard Fitz-Gilbert de Clare, founder of 
Tonbridge Priory, the nephew, and not the father, of Walter de Clare, who 
founded Tintem Abbey. 

The Tintem Chronicle ftates that Walter de Clare fucceeded to the 
eftates of the Counts of Eu and Bretville. This however, if it mean that he 
fucceeded by right of inheritance, is impoflible for various reafons. No title 
could be derived from either of them in confequence of their forfeiture, and 
even if their eftates had defcended to their heirs, Walter de Clare, though 
diftantly related to both (faring the objefiion of illegitimate links in the 
pedigree), was not heir to either of them, nor, if he had been, could he, 
according to the feudal law, have inherited the Engliih lands granted to them 
after the Conqueft, not being of the blood of the firft purchafers.' William 
Count of Eu, the grandfather of the William Count of Eu we have had 
occafion to fpeak of, and Geoffrey or Godfrey, Count of Brionne, already 
mentioned as the grandfather of Richard de Clare of Bienfaite, were illegiti- 
mate fons of Richard Sans-Peur, and probably by different mothers, Dudon 
de St. Quentin (Duchefne's Hift. Norm., 153) and Ralph de Diceto 
(Twyfden's Scrip., 457) fpeaking of concabines in the plural in mentioning 
the births of Geoffrey, William, and two fifters. As to Roger de Breteuil 
(to fay nothing of his having fons who were living as late as the reign of 
Henry I), his relationfhip would have to be traced a generation further 

back 
> This is a technical tena of kw, quite unconne^ed with pmchafe in the senfe of a pecuniary 
tninlaftion. The Latin equivalent is " perquisUt^" or '* conqaastor^ the anceftor firil acquiring the 
eftate by grant or other means than the courie of defcent. It ha3 been contended by Blackdone and 
othen that it was in this sense only, and not as having conqaered England t^ the sword, that William 
took his appellation of the Conqueror. 
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iMtclc through the parent of Richard Sanb-Peur, of whom R<^per de Breteail's 
great-grandfather, Rodolph, Count of Ivry, was uterine brother, fo that no 
reladoDlhip could bie traced except through the half blood and illegitimate 
births; and if tbefe were admitted, the Englifli king, as reprefentatiTe of the 
elder line, had a prior claim over the family of Clare to any inheritance 
derived from the Cottnts of En or Breteuil. {See pedigree, No. i). Nor was 
Walter de Clartf even the reprefentatiTe of the Clare family, being himfelf 
a' younger fon. ' PoiBbly the Tintem Chronicle only meant that he had 
grams of forfeited eftates of the Counts of Eu and Breteuil; bnt if it be-fo 
it does not follow that Striguil was part of the eftates fo granted to him. 
Little is known of Walter de Clare. ' It may be that the reafon quia caret 
vate facro is to be found in his dealings with the Church, and that the 
Chroniclers, adling on the principle of " De mortuis nil nifi bonum," told 
all the good they knew of him in recording him as the pious founder of 
Tintern Abbey. But a much more probable explanation of their filence is 
that he reaUy filled a lefs important polition, political and military, than he 
would have done if he had been the Lord Marcher of Striguil. As a younger 
fon he had to carve out his own fortune, and it was quite in accordance with 
the manners and pradrices of the period, that, without being a perfon of any 
political importance, he fliould acquire lands, partly by grant and partly by 
violence, or wholly by the latter means. The few circumftances recorded 
of Mm prefent him rather in the light of one of thofe foldiers of fortune, of 
whofe pofition in the reign of Henry I a pifture is given in Mr. Sharon 
Turner's chapter on Chivalry and Knight Errantry in England and Normandy, 
whofe inducements to accept knighthood were not merely the honours and 
donations they received, but the plunder they were conftantly acquiring, the 
ecclefiaftical poffeffions being peculiarly the objeifts of attack. We accordingly 
catch occafional gUmpfes of him overrunning Netherwent and Gower, as 
recorded in the Tintem Chronicle, or turning a deaf ear to the thunders 
of the Church, whether in the form of an excommunication from Bifhop 
Urban in 1107, or the bulls of Pope Calixtus in 11 19 and Pope Honorius II 
in 1128, until in 1131, in the fpirit of thofe who, after a life of rapine and 
violence, 

" To be fure of paradif^ 

Djdng put on the weed of Dominick, 

Or in Fnincifcan think to pais di^ifed," 

he founded, on part of the lands plundered from the Church of Llandaff, the 

Ciftercian 
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Ciftercian Abbey of St. Mary at Tintern. Tht 
reminded that the noble abbey church, the ruins 
glory of the Wye, was the produiftion of a later 
of an abbey does not neceffarily imply anything 
lands as an endowment for the maintenance of 
courfe a confecrated building for the celebratioi 
offices of the church would be a neceffity, and 
the thirteenth century church, of which we now f< 
if not on the lite of, at all events in fubftitutit 



1 The fuggeAion is thus put in the altenutiTe under an I 
our purpofe to difculs here beyond indicating it in a note. It 
perhaps eretSled in the paiifh from which it took its nunc, o 
remains Hill exiA, on a deep bank, on the north fide of the p 
wtA of llnteni Chuich, that when Roger Bigod, nearly a centi 
re-build it on a fcale of greater fplendour, the fite being neither 
of the groundf capable of extenfion, the abbey was erected oi 
Chapel Hill, taking with it its imginal name of Tintem Abbe 
Untern, in common acceptation (but not in any l^al docun 
turnpike a,&), to the village which arofe in its neighbourhood, 
to be called, f<v dilUn£tion's lake, Tintem Parva — and that 
converted into, or became part of, the Abbot's Houfe, by whic 
are defcribed in old guide books, though even the tradition i 
the inhabitants. The Abbot's Houfe formed an important feti 
within the limits of the Qofe, but detached from the monaftic 
in cloifler form, like a monallery on a reduced fcale. That 
fuch eflabliflunent near the prefent wor1d-&mous ruins, compan 
refpects — that there is not a Hone in them indicatii^ an earlit 
thirteenth century — that at a mile didant, in Tintem, there is 
borne the name of the Abbofs Houfe — that what is now kr 
lantern, but at Chapel Hill, and that there is a parifh of T 
Tintem Magna in contra-diflindtion, are confiderations which ha 
a hint for future enquiry, pending which I mull not be unde 
the fubjeft. 

In early times, that is during the lath and 13th centuries, \ 
Rule remained in full force, the Abbot had no fpecial rooms ; I 
his monks, and dined with the better cials of guefts in the Ret 
times when Ciftercian Abbots b^an to have fpecial apartments 
was ufually &r away on the eafl of the monaflic buildings, t 
to fite or otherwife, it might have been in the well, and it is p 
to may have been originally UHiArufled for the abbot's houfe. 
is well worthy of confideratioa — Ed. 
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marked by the fimplicity which was always enjoined, and in the early years 
of the order, ftridlly obferved, under the Ciftercian rule, by which its form 
was rigidly prefcribed. 

If there be one fa(5t in the hiftory of the early Lords of Striguil, which has 
hitherto palTed unqueftioned and unfufpected, it is that Walter de Clare was 
one of them ; but it does not appear that his ownerfliip of Striguil is more 
than an inference from the afcertained fa£ls of his poSefling eftates in 
Netherwent, encroaching on church property previous to 1107, and founding 
Tintem Abbey in 1131. The Tintem Chronicle, as quoted in the Monafticon, 
after ftating that he and his anceftots acquired Netherwent and Gower, 
and mentioning his death without iflue at a date not given, adds " Cui 
fucceffit in haereditatem Gilbertus Strongbow, Jllius patris sui, qui incontinent! 
fa^s fuit primus comes Pembrochise, et idem Gilbertus dominium de 
StrughuUe et totius Netherwenciie, cum prsedictis terns, habuit et tenuit 
per decennium, qui quidem Gilbertus genuit filium, et impofuit fibi nomen 
Richardus, et in anno 1148 obiit et fepultus eft apud Tyntemam." The 
miftake of patris for fratris, fo liable to be confounded in manufcripts, is 
obvious — fo obvious indeed that it is furprifing it Ihould have been the firft ftep 
towards the utter confuEon of the Clare pedigree in various attempts to reconcile 
it with the fuppofed fa(5l of Gilbert Strongbow being the brother, inftead of the 
nephew, of Walter de Clare." "Filius fratris fui" would be a natural mode of 
defcribing a nephew, but no one would write "ifilius patris fui" to defcribe a 
brother; and that Gilbert Strongbow was the fecond fon of Walter's elder 
brother, Gilbert de Clare of Tonbridge, is unqueftionable. But further 
difficulties arife on the paflage if we are to treat Striguil as part of Walter de 
Clare's poffeflions, for Gilbert Strongbow's fucceffion and tenure for ten years 
ending in 1148, which would bring us back to 1138 as the date of Walter de 
Clare's death, would be inconfiftent with the confirmation charter to the Abbey 
of Cormeilles, referred to in the early part of the prefent chapter, which we 
agree with Mr. Ormerod in regarduig as fatiffactory evidence of the pofleffion 
of Striguil by the Richard therein referred to, whoever he might be. This 
being fo, the correiStion of the miftake which identified him with Richard 
de Bienfaite proves the poffeffion of Richard Fitz-Gilbert de Clare, the nephew 
of Walter, and elder brother of Gilbert Strongbow, at a date previous to 
the death of Henry I, in 1 135. This faft, under the fame affumption of 
Striguil having belonged to Walter de Clare, would make it neceflary to 

aflign 
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a£Bgn an earlier date to his death. Archdeacon Coxe (Momnouthihire, 
p. 371) a^d other writers who have followed him do indeed give the date 
of 1131, the very year of his foundation of Tintem Abbey; but no authority 
is found for this, and it may be fufpefted to have arifen from the marginal 
date of 1 131 being printed (as it is) a line too low in one of the early editions 
of Dugdale's Monafticon, oppolite to the mention of the death of Walter 
de Clare, though intended to refer to the foundation of the abbey, the date 
of which is ^ven in words at length in the previous line of the text. The 
Tintem monks, accovdiffg to the calendar given by William of Worcefter, 
and printed in Grose's Antiquities and Heath's Tintem, celebrated his 
obituary on the loth March, hiut this does not help us to the year, even 
if the calendar could be accepted as evidence of the date of death.' Mr. 
Ormerod, in the pedigree iltuftrating his paper on the Defcent of the t.wds 
of StrigujJ, which he fays follows that of Duchefne, collated with charters 
and found corredl, ftates it to have been in 1138. No dates are given 
in Duchefiie's pedigree — fo that the addition muft be read as Mr. Ormerod's 
own, derived from the documentary evidence he alludes to. A reader 
who ignored the pi^effion of Richard Fitz-Gilbert of Tonbridge, in con- 
fequence of erroneoufly referring the mention of him to Richard Fitz-Gilbert 
of Bienfaijte, and adopted the ftatement of the Tintem Chronicle that 
Gilbert Strongbow was the immediate iiicceflbr of Walter de Clare, would* 
by reckoning backwards the "decennium" of that document, arrive at 1138 
as the date of his death ; and it is probable that this is either true or as 
near the trath as can be expedted from a mode of calculation which 
neceflarily takes no account of fractions of a year, apd that Gilbert was in 
fa£t the immediate fucceflbr to Walter de Clare, but only as to lands which 
did not cqiffprife Striguil. The firft mention of this lordfliip in the Tintem 
Chronicle |s opt u? copnetf^ion with the name of Walter de Clare, but with 
fhat of Giy^eft Sp'ong})pw, who, it (ay?, held it, apd the wffole of Netherwent 
with the afiitesaid iands, that is to fay wi'M, not as p^rf qf^ (he lands derived 
from his uQcle Walter ; ai^ ^s is quite CQpfiftent wi^, if jt does not a<^ually 
point to," his having acquired Striguil by otjier ipj^ans. Now a charter of 

Badarpfi 

I Probably in many inftances the obits vere kept on days arbitraiily fet i^iart for that puipofe^ 
and only conventionally reprefenting the anniveriaries of benefactors' deaths. The same calendar 
gives a7th June for the obituary of GaUredus Haiefchal, Earl of Pembroke, and- J4th December 
for that of ^felinus Marefclud — whereas they died witfain a month of each other, and neither of 
the dates precifely agrees with the accounts of the chroniden. 
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Badaron, Lord of Monmouth, noticed by Mr. Wakeman at the Chepftow 
Meeting of the Britifli Archseological Affociation in 1854 (*« their "Journal," 
vol. X, p. 280), recites the marriage of th^ grantor at Struguil, with Rohais, 
daughter of Gilbert the Conful, at which Odo, Prior of Struguil, and Godfrey, 
Prior of Monmouth, were prefent and officiated ; and Mr. Wakeman points 
out that the mention of Prior Godfrey fixes the date between 1135 and 1130, 
and in his notes on Penhow Caftle [page 6], printed for the Monmouthfhire and 
Caerleon Antiquarian Aflbciation, he fixes it more precifely in 11 38. At the 
earlieft of thefe dates Gilbert of Tonbridge, the father of Rohais, was dead, 
as (ball be shewn immediately, notwithftanding Mr. Wakeman's ftatement to 
the contrary ; but her marriage at Striguil raifes a fair inference that it was 
the refidence of her brother Richard, the then head of her family. 

It would be a reafonable aflumption, even in the abfence of the further 
evidence about to be adduced, that both Walter de Clare and his brother 
Gilbert, the father of Rohais, held lauds in Gwent, Striguil being among the 
pofTeffions of the latter, and that the eftates only became united in the hands 
of one owner in the next generation. There is a paflage in Dugdale's 
" Baronage " (i, 208), which will ftrongly confirm this, when read with the 
neceffary corredlion of fliewing that, amid the notorious errors of his pedigree 
of the Clare family, as to which he feems to have been efpecially ill-informed, 
he has confounded Gilbert of Tonbridge, the fon, with Gilbert Strongbow, the 
grandfon, of Richard de Bienfaite, affigning to one the events of the lives of 
both, and that fo much of his narrative, in the following paffage, as precedes 
the ftatement of the latter acquiring the property of his two uncles and being 
created Earl of Pembroke,' ought to have been given in relation to the 
former. He fays : " This Gilbert, having often made fuit to King Henry I 
to beftow on him fome lands in Wales, the King at length, difceming the 
Welfli to be unquiet among themfelves, and that they had made great 
depredations upon each other, about the tenth year of his reign [i 109-10] 
fent for him, and made him an offer of all the lands of Cadogan ap Blethyn 
in cafe he could win them; of which, joyfully accepting, he raifed all the 
power he could, and landing in Cardiganfliire, brought that whole country in 
a Ihort time to fubjedlion, where foon after he built two caftles, one towards 

North Wales, upon the River Yftwith, and the other towards Dyvet, 

upon the river Teivi, at a place called Dungerant, where Roger de Montgomery, 
Earl of Shrewlbury, had before tune begun to fortify. After this, fcil. in ann. 

"13 
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1113 (14 Henry I), at the inftigation of fome who thirfted after the lands of the 
Wellh, and upon complaint of divers robberies «nd fpoUs committed by thofe 
people, King Henry I raifed an army, threatening to deftroy all North Wales 
and Powydandf and committed the van thereof to the condu6t of this Gilbert. 
Poflelfing therefore all Netherwent, with the whole dominion of Striguil, now 
Chepftow, and the one half of Grun' in Wales, and likewife all the lands of 
Roger and Walter, two of his uncles, who died without illue, he was made 
Earl of Pembroke by King Stephen in ann. 1138." That Dugdale did make 
this miftake is one of the blots hit in Hornby's "Specimen of Miftakes in 
Dugdale's Baronage," and the proof of it is clear : for the paflage bears internal 
evidence of its origin in partially adopting the very words of Powel's tranflation 
of Caradoc of Llancarvan, cited in the margin. This author fpeaks of the 
Gilbert of the earlier incidents related as Gilbert Strongbow, Earl of Strygill, 
and the edition of 1584, which was that ufed by Dugdale, places the events 
of bis warfare againlt Cadogan ap Blethyn under the year 1109, and the royal 
expedition againft the Welfli, in which he led the van, in 1^13: and in a 
fubfequent paffage at p. 183 mentions his death of a confumption in 11 16, 
mifnaming him however, in the lafl mentioned place, as William Strongbow. 
There are important variations between the above edition of Powel's tranflation 
of Caradoc of Llancarvan and that of 1774, and efpecially a difcrepancy of 
two years in date running through all the events of about this period. The 
later edition (pp. 135 and 151) places the 5rlt or private expedition in 1107, 
the royal campaign in iiii, and the death of Strongbow, here corredlly 
named Gilbert, in 11 14. Now as all authorities, not excepting Dugdale, 
attribute the conferring of an earldom on Gilbert Strongbow to King Stephen, 
in 1 138, it is clear either that the father, as well as the fon, was known as 
Earl of Strygill, and by the fumame of Strongbow, or at leaft that Caradoc 
of Llancarvan* fuppofed fuch to be the cafe, or elfe that he made a miftake 
between them in fo defignating the elder — a miftake from which, if it be one, 
Dugdale might have faved himfelf, if he had paid due regard to the ftatemeat 
of his author that the perfon referred to died in 1114 (or 11 16 according to 
the edition ufed), inftead of fupprefling that ftatement, as an inconvenient fa& 
which claflied with the reading of the Tintem Chronicle in his Monafticon, 

and 

' It is alTumed in the te^ that the words are thofe of Caradoc, and not an interpolation of his 
tronnator. They may have been found in the manufcript he ufed, but in the Brut y Tywyfogion, 
as pubUfhed under the authority of the Mailer of the Rolls, the name is fimply Gilbert Fitz-Richard 
(Gilbert nab Rickert). The chronology confirms that of the later edition of PoweL 
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and fnbfiituting his creation as Earl of Pembroke, twenty-four years after the 
real date of his death. It is this unfair ufe of his authority — if the author 
had been one lefs entitled to refpeift, for his amazing induftry at lealt, if not 
for his accuracy, we might have been tempted to ufe a harder word — ^which 
has led to moft of the difficulties of the Clare pedigree, and to all forts of 
expedients for reconciling fafis and dates with the fuppofed relationfhip of 
brothers between Walter de Clare and Gilbert Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke. 
Hence the ftatement in more than one paper of Mr. Wakeman that Richard 
de Bienfaite died in 1114, which was the date of the death of his fon. 
Hence the confufion by Dugdale himfelf between Richard de Bienfaite and 
Richard, his grandfon, in defcribing in relation to the former, the circumfiances 
of the death of the latter, at the pafs of Coed Grono (to be hereafter related 
in its proper place), a miftake which has been followed by Sir R. C. Hoare 
in his note to the account by Giraldus Cambrenfis of that event (Itin. ch. iv), 
and in his own Journal of a Tour in Ireland (p. Ixxv), though the occurrence 
took place, according to Dugdale's own Qiewing, feventy years after the battle 
of Haftings, at which Richard de Bienfaite could have been no ftripling, and 
a century after we meet with the firft mention of him flying with his brother, 
after the murder of their father, to Baldwin, Count of Flanders. To the fame 
original error may be traced the further miftake of Dugdale, who at the fame 
page, while corre£Uy fhewing in his pedigree two Walters, one the fon of 
Richard de Bienfaite, and the other the fon of Gilbert of Tonbridge, attributes 
the foundation of Tintem to the latter. 

We fliall prefently fee grounds for forming an opinion whether the men- 
tion of the elder Gilbert as Earl of Strygill by Caradoc, or his tranflator 
Llancarvan, ought to be pafled over as a miftake ariflng from a confufion 
between two individuals, or treated as evidence of a fa£l hitherto unnoticed : 
but we may obferve at the outfet that there is at leaft a poffibility that there 
is here no miftake, fo far as Caradoc's ftatement goes, and in the face of the 
confirmatory evidence aflforded by Badaron's Charter, we need not go out of 
our way to impute one. It may be that Gilbert of Tonbridge, the father, as 
well as Gilbert Strongbow,' the fon, was recognized among his contemporaries 



1 It will be obferved from what is above written, and paflhi^es to be hcrcaflcr quoted, that tliere 
are grounds f<^ affigning the name of Strongbow to both father and fon : but to avoid confufion it 
ma; be well to mention that wherever we fpeak of Gilbert Strongbow, Gilbert, Earl of Pembroke, ia 
intended . 
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as an earl, though the fa£t has been loft fight of by fubfequent writers. The 
title given to him in Badaron's Charter — " Gilbert the Conful," as Mr. Wakeman, 
inftead of the ufual rendering, gives it in EngUfh, is worth notice. Consul 
and Consulatus are faid to be equivalent to Eari and County (fee Kelham's 
Doraefday, Explanation of Terms, $ v) ; and Brafion (lib. i , ch. 8, $ 2), 
after giving a derivation of the word " coraites," adds " qui etiam dici poflunt 
confutes, a confulendo ; reges enim tales fibi affociant ad confulendum et 
regendura populum, &c." If the word, when it firft came into ufe (as to the 
later ufe of it there can be no queftion) was a precife fynonym for "comes," 
fo much the better for the argument in favour of Gilbert's title of Earl of 
Striguil ; if not, may it not have been at all events a title of dignity equivalent 
to " comes " minus his " comitatus," or adminiftration of a county ? Richard 
de Bienfaite's Norman title of Count may have been confidered as having 
paffed with his Norman poffelTions to his fon Roger ; and though Gilbert 
inherited the vaft poffeffions of the family in England, there was not among 
them an Englifli earldom, if the adminiftration of a county, or a revenue 
derived from its pleas, was a neceflary incident to one. That it was fo is, 
however, denied in the " Report of the Lord's Committee on the Dignity of 
a Peer " (3rd Rep., p. 256) ; and if, by virtue of his father's rank, Gilbert 
was, by courtefy or otherwife, reputed as an earl, under the novel circumftances 
attending the reparation of Nonnan and Englifli eftates and honours, he would at 
this period be called indifcriminately Earl of Tonbridge, of Clare, or of Striguil, 
if he had refidences or poffefljons in all thofe places. Among the Normans, 
previous to the Conqueft, the ordinary title of nobility was that of Count. 
Their fyftem of furnames was to connedl the chriftian name of the fon with 
that of the father by the word "filz" or "fitz," as the Welfli did by "ap" 
or "ab," the name of the refidence, or principal poffeffion, being frequently 
added to the name of the individual for the purpofe of diftin(5tion. Nobles 
were ufually fpoken of by their chriftian names, with the addition of *' Comte," 
in Latin " Comes," and in Englifli tranflated indifferently " Count " or " Earl." 
The Saxon Earls were men of official rank, charged with the adminiftration 
of the fliires into which England had from an early period been divided. 
In a very few inftances, fuch as that of Waltheof, Earl of Northampton, 
whom we had occafion to mention in connedlion mth the Norfolk Rebellion, 
they were continued in their office by the Conqueror : but generally fpeaking 
they were replaced by Normans, and the title, whether belonging to Saxon 
or Norman, was treated as equivalent to that of the Norman Count, and was 
• tranflated 
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tranflated into the fame word comes. His fhire became a county, comiiatus, 
and his fubordinate officer, the Shire-reeve or Sheriff, was vice-comes. The 
grant of the adminiftration or nominal ad-niniftration of a county, with its 
incident revenue, which ufually coniifted <■! the third penny of the pleas 
ariflng therein, conferred the dignity, which was fometimes pafTed sub silentio 
as a matter of courfe, fometimes e^reflly n entioned, and fometimes ftated as 
a neceffary confequence of the grant by fome fuch words as "ande comes 
est." Hence the word " comitatus" which is too often loofely tranflated 
" county," bears, according to its context, various flgnifications. It may mean 
{i) the local limit of jurifdidtton, in the fenfe of our modem cotmty, or (3) 
the jurifdictioD itfelf, that is to fay the office of the comes, or (3) the perfonal 
ftatus and dignity of a Norman Count, or Englifli Earl — in other words an 
earldom in its modem acceptation — in addition to which it has fometimes a 
fourth meaning, namely lands and lordfliips granted to maintain the dignity of 
the earldom, to be held sub honore comitali and infeparable from the dignity. 
Among the Normans the number of counts was unlimited : and while 
Normandy and England acknowledged the fame fovereign, and the rank held 
in one country paffed current in the other, it mattered little whether the 
holder was confidered as deriving it from a Norman or Englifli fource. But 
when this unity of the fovereign title ceafed, it would have been a prepofl^erous 
reftridiion of the rights of the Englifli King, as the fountain of honour, to 
limit the number of bis earls to that of the Englifli counties, the adminiftration 
of which, except as regards counties palatine, had become nominal : and hence, 
as early at leaft as the reign of King Stephen (and poflibly much earlier, if 
the cafes of Amulph de Montgomery and Roger de PoiAou were really 
creations of Englifli dignities), there arofe the pra£tice of creating titular earls, 
or pfeudo-comites as they were called by the chroniclers of the time, that is 
to fay, nobles holding the ftatus, rank, and privileges of Norman Counts or 
Englifli Earls, but unconnected, even in form or title, with the adminiftration 
or revenues of Englifli counties. Let us fee now how thefe various clafles 
would be defcribed. " Earl William," with whom we began the hiftory of the 
Lords of Striguil, was alfo frequently diftinguiflied by his patronymic of 
"William Fitz-Oft>em," or, by the name of his principal Norman pofleflton, 
as " William de Breteuil." He was alfo " William, Earl of Hereford ; " and 
in this cafe, the earldom being derived from the adminiftration of an Englifh 
county, it is difficult to accept the title in any other fenfe than that which 
attaches to it in modem times, that is to fay, that the prepofition conneCis 

"Hereford" 
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"Hereford" with "Earl" rather than with "Williani." But compare the cafe 
of the firft Richard Fitz-GUbert ; he was Count of Brionne, and was alfo 
known as Richard de Bienfaite, from one of his Norman pofleffioos. In 
England he was known as " Earl Richard," or " Earl Richard Fitz-Gilbert," 
or "Earl Richard of Tonbridge," or "of Clare," which latter defignadon he 
adopted fo completely that it ripened into a fumame for his pofterity. But 
he was not "Earl of Clare" in the modem fenfe of the title. In EngUfii 
we can make the diftinction by faying " William, Earl of Hereford/' and 
" Earl Richard, of Clare : " but it muft be remembered that almoft all the 
mention we have of thefe titles is in Latin records and chronicles, in which 
" Gulielmus Comes de Hereford " and " Ricardus Comes de Clare " would be 
the form in each cafe, or if the words were tranfpofed it would not alter 
the fenfe. It is confidered by the bell antiquaries, and in fa6l may be treated 
as having been authoritatively decided by the reports of the Lords' Committee 
on the Dignity of a Peer, that thefe local additions to the title of an earl 
were matters of perfonal defcription only, and not the names of a dignity : 
and according to this view the ftyle ufed by Caradoc of Llancarvan, and 
thofe of " Comes de Striguil," " Comes Gilbertus de Strigiell," and " Gilbert 
Counte de Strogoil," which we fhall meet with in future pages, though important 
as indicating Striguil as the relidence of the earl and the head of his lordfliip, 
are not evidence of an earldom of Striguil as a territorial title. 

We have gone into the queftion of thefe titular earldoms at greater length 
than may feem material to our immediate purpofe, becaufe the fubjeft 
will again crofs our path in the courfe of our memoir, in relation to the 
indifcriminate ufe of the title of Earl of Pembroke or of Striguil : but we 
have only to obferve in relation to Gilbert of Tonbridge, that the attribution 
of the title to a perfon, of whom, except from the evidence here ftated and 
fome incidental allufions to be noticed as occafion may arife, we have no 
record as an earl, even of the pfeudo-earldom of Striguil, and the fadts of 
his acquiring fome of the pofleffions, and compleUng the work of Roger de 
Montgomery, and of his leading the van, as ftated by )-)ugdaIe on the authority 
of Caradoc of Llancarvan, in the King's Welfti campaign — a pofition which, 
both before and after this date, we find aflbciated with the office of Marflial 
— are fignificant in relation to the fpeculation ventured on above with regard 
to that office. The remarks on that fubjeft at the conclufion of our laft 
chapter, though they would point to an improbable refult if applied to Walter 

de 
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de Clare, would be quite applicable to his elder brother Gilbert, who, both 
from his pofition as reprefentative of his powerful family, and from what we 
know of his perfonat hiftory, feems to have been in all refpeiffcs a perfon of 
immeafurably greater mark and military emiience, and as likely as any of the 
other perfons conjecturally named to havL been fele<%ed from the Englifh 
nobility to fill the office of Marftial. As early as 1088 we read of him in 
the Amials of Henry of Huntingdon and Florence of Worcefter, taking part 
in the revolt in favour of Robert Curthofe, and defending the CafUe of 
Tonbridge againll William Rufus, but wounded and forced to furrender it, 
and making his peace with the King. The latter author fpeaks of Tonbridge 
as Gilbert's own caftle : but his father was living, and probably at that time 
in Normandy, as we hear of him a couple of years later taking part in the 
affairs of that Duchy, imprifoned by Robert de Belefme, and probably dying 
there, unlefs there be more warrant for Mr. Planch6's flatement to the contrary 
than we have given him credit for. We alfo meet with Gilbert as implicated 
in the Mowbray Confpiracy of 1095, but repenting juft in time to warn the 
King of an ambufcade, and falling on his knees to claim a pardon, which he 
accordingl}! obtained, and remained faithful to William Rufus during the 
remainder of his reign. If he fucceeded to the pofition of Amulph de 
Montgomery, whofe forfeiture, it will be remembered, was in iios, the queflion 
mooted in the preceding chapter whether he and Roger de Poidlou were 
or were not earls has a direct bearing on our fubjedl, and fuggefts an 
additional poffible reafon for Gilbert being reputed as one. 

We have then fome notice of Gilbert de Clare of Tonbridge, in the 
capacity of Lord of Striguit, at about the fame time as we have the firft 
notice of his brother Walter, as Lord of Caerwent — a defcription which 
inferentially contradicts the fa<5t of his holding the higher pofition of Lord 
Marcher of Striguil. What can be more probable than that the younger 
brother was one of the elder brother's feudatories, or mefne lords, and held 
Caerwent by way of fub-infeudation from the Lord of Striguil, wielding his 
brother's military power in this neighbourhood, while the latter led the forces 
raifed in his more important poffeffions in the eaftem counties ? A feudal 
lord, how vaft foever his poffeflions, could advantageoufly retain only a fmall 
portion of them in his own demefne. The reft was granted, in larger or 
imailer eftates, to mefne lords, who were bound to bring a fldpulated force 
to fight under his banner, and in their turn fublet their lands in fmaller 
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portioDS in confideratioa of fimilar fervices rendered to enable them to perform 
their own. This was the natm^l and ufual mode of providing for the younger 
branches of noble families ; and who was fo likely to ftand in this relation 
to the head of the houfe of Clare as his brother Walter ? It may be that 
the ftatement of Henry I having granted to Gilbert permiDSon to make 
conqueft of the territory of Cadogan ap Blethyn was only the Wellh 
Chronicler's mode of exprefling the grant of a Lordfliip Marcher, to which 
a licence to conquer lands in Wales would be an ordinary incident, and that 
this is in fa6t the very grant of the Lordfliip Marcher of Striguil of which 
we have been in fearch. But apart from this conllruftion the ftatement by 
no means implies that Gilbert's conquefts in Cardigan were his firft Welfli 
poffeffions ; on the contrary, a private enterprize of that nature would fcarcely 
have been undertaken without fome fuch bafe of operations as territory in the 
Marches would afford. 

We have arrived then at this Angular refult, that our refutation of the 
evidence on which Richard de Bienfaite has been treated as Lord of Striguil 
has enabled us, by an entirely different route, to trace back the ownerfhip 
of it to his eldeft fon, with fo much doubt as to the period and mode of 
bis acquifition of it as to admit the poflibility that he may have inherited it 
along with his father's Englifli eftates. That Richard de Bienfaite Ihould 
have been Lord of Striguil, and even Marfhal of England, and tranfmitted the 
eftate and office along with his Englifli pofleffions to his heir, is quite confiftent 
with all that is above written — but it refts on conjedture and not on evidence. 
The obfervations in the early part of this chapter are not to be underftood 
as an attempt to refute his claim, except as a dedaiSlion from the evidence 
of the confirmation charter to the Abbey of Cormeilles. A poflible argument 
in favour of his ownerihip, as an inference from his connedlion by property 
with the immediate neighbourhood, may be founded on the fa<^ (if it be one, 
as alleged in Mr. Wakeman's paper on the Town, Caftle, and Priory of Ufl:') 
of his having been the grantee of the Lordfliip of Uflt after the death of 
Turflin Fitz-Rolf, named in the paffage we have quoted from Domefday, as 
the holder of lands between Uflc and Wye, and beyond Uflt, which were no 
doubt part of the forfeited eftates of Roger de Breteuil. It is far from clear, 
however, that Richard de Bienfaite was fuch grantee ; the fa£l feems to reft 
on an infpeximus charter of Elizabeth de Burgh, confirming a previous one of 

*' Comes 
■ Journal of the Ardueological Anbctatioo, vol x, p. 358. 
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"Comes Ricardus filius comitis Gilbert!" (whom Mr. Wakeman identifies 
with Richard Strongbow), coupled with a rather loofe ftatement in Dugdale 
and Tanner, that the nuns "accounted Sir Richard de Clare and Sir Gilbert, 
his fon, Earls of the Marihes, for their founders, and prayed for them as fuch." 
Certainly if there be no miftake as to the relationfliip of thefe reputed 
founders to each other, and unlefs we (hall fee reafon for attributing the charter 
to a later period than any contemplated by Mr. Wakeman, they muft have been 
Richard de Bienfaite and Gilbert of Tonbridge : for their defcendant, Richard 
Strongbow, the alleged grantor of the charter, was the fon, but not the father, 
of a Gilbert ; and though Richard of Tonbridge was both the fon and father 
of a Gilbert, his fon, as we fliall fee prefently, did not fucceed to his eftates 
in Gwent, and is not likely to have been a founder of Ulk Priory. Bat 
there is room for fufpeiling that in naming the reputed founders in the order 
in which they may have appeared in the obituary calendar of the Priory, 
the miitake may have been made of tranfpofing the names of father and fon : 
for if Richard Strongbow was the grantor of the charter, his ample grant, 
which, though it refers to gifts of his anceftors, bears no trace of being merely 
a confirmation charter, fhews that if he was not prayed for as a founder, he 
ought to have been ; and that the nuns knew fo little of their benefadlors 
that their information is of little value. We may obferve in palling that if 
the founders of Uflt Priory are correilly identified with Richard de Bienfaite 
and Gilbert of Tonbridge, here is again evidence of the latter being known 
as an earl. All this however rells on the aflumption that the grantor of the 
charter has . been fatilfactorily identified with Richard Strongbow : but the 
fole evidence of it is the name of one of the witneffes, his brother-in-law 
Raymond Fitz-WilUam Fitz-Gerald, whom we ihall have to mention again in 
our next chapter under the name of Raymond le Gros. He is one of thirteen 
witneffes. Two others, Ralph and Walter Bloet, bear a fumame, which, if 
Dugdale be correct in ftating (Bar. i, 361) that Walter Bloet had a grant of 
Raglan from Earl Richard, fon to Earl Gilbert, temp. Henry II, (but the date 
and confeqoent identity of this Richard alfo are fubjeft to verification'), 

might 
1 This charter to Walter Bloet is mentioned by Mr. Clark in one of his papers on the Land of Morgan, 
printed fince the above was written (Arch. Jour, xxxv, 330) and he afliimes the grantor to have been 
Richard de Clare, firft Earl of Hertford, the anceftor of the Earls of Glouceller. I have great confidence 
in the general accuracy of Mr. Clark, but like Homer, he occafionally indulges in the proverbial nap, and 
and in the fame pE^e as that above cited, he makes Jiabei, who married William Marfhal, Earl of Pembroke, 
the daughter of Richard, fourth Earl of Hertford, whereas if there be a point, which, beyond all others 
in the hiaory of the family is free fr<»n doubt, it is that (he was the daughter of Richard Strongbow. 
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might naturally occur among the witnefles to a charter from him or any lord 
of Uflc of later date. The reft, with two notable exceptions, are either 
undiftinguiflied and undiftinguifhable perfons, fuch as Gefirard the chaplain, 
and Nicholas the clerk, or bear names which, though unknown to the writer, 
may enable future enquirers, better acquainted with the genealogy of the 
neighbourhood, to compare Mr. Wakeman's theory with that now propofed. 
The two exceptions alluded to are the Countefs Ifabei, and Ifabel, her 
daughter. Who were they ? They were no conneftions of Richard Strongbow. 
The fuggeftion here offered, though admitted to be not free from difficulties, 
is that the grantor of the charter was Richard de Clare, fixth Earl of Hertford 
and fecond Earl of Gloucefter of his family, who fucceeded his father, Gilbert 
de Clare, in 1230, but did not attain his majority till at leaft feven years 
later* — that the Countefs Ifabel was the grantor's mother, Ifabel, third daughter 
of William Marihal, Earl of Pembroke, and grand-daughter of Richard 
Strongbow — that the other witnefs was his fifter, Ifabel, who married Robert 
Bruce, the competitor with Baliol for the Scottifh crown — and that Earl 
Gilbert, his fon, correfily defcribed as regards his relationfhip by the nuns of 
Ulk, was Gilbert, feventh Earl of Hertford and third of Gloucefter, father 
of Elizabeth de Burgh, the grantor of the confirmation charter. At the period 
of this Richard's poITeffion of his eftates it is poffible that Raymond le Gros 
was ftill Uving. All we know of his age is that, according to Giraldus 
Cambrenfis, he was a young man of Richard Strongbow's houfehold when firft 
fent to Ireland with ten men at arms and feventy archers in 11 70 — a command 
which might have been entrufted to a boy— and that he was firft coufin to 
Giraldus himfelf, who is believed to have died in 1223. That there was 
another Raymond, whofe father and grandfather bore the fame Chriftian names 
with thofe of Raymond le Gros would indeed be a violent prefumption : but 
even that (if his death were fliewn at an earlier period than is confiftent 
with our theory) would be worth weighing againft the reje<5i;ion of all the links 
which feem to connedl the Ulk charter with the Earl of Hertford and Gloucefter. 
•All the information given by Dugdale and Tanner as to the date of the 
foundation of Ulk Priory is that it exifted previous to 1336. If founded or 
further endowed by Richard Earl of Hertford and Gloucefter while his mother 
was living, as is evidenced by her being a witnefs of the charter, it follows 

that 

' According to Mr. Clailc (The Land of Morgan, ArchacoL Journal, voL xxxvi, p. 117) he was 
bom, 4 AuguA, 1333, and therefore a little over eight years old at his father's death, 35 Oct., 1330, 
and confequently did not attain bis majority until af^er his mother's death — Ed. 
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that his lordlhip of Uflt was not derived from her, and through her from 
Richard Strongbow' and the Marihals, but was part of the grantor's paternal 
eftates. In faft his mother died in 1240, long before the Marihal eftates 
became divifible among the coheirs oo failure of the male line. Some 
evidence might be adduced tending to the conclufion that he derived it from 
his paternal grandmother, Amicia, daughter of William, Earl of Gtoucefter, 
by whofe marriage that earldom and the lordfliip of Glamorgan pafled into 
the Clare family : but the difcuflion of this would lead us - too far away from 
our immediate fubjedl. A diflBcuIty in the way of our attribution of the charter 
appeared at firft to prefent itfelf in the general words of the grant, which 
comprife " all franchifes and tolls (cum omnibus Hbertatibus et confuetudinibus) 
throughout my burgh of Uflc, or in Stnigull : " but it appears from Dugdale 
(Bar. i, 536) that William Earl of Gloucefter granted to the monks of 
Goldcliff an exemption from toll throughout all his lands in England and 
Wales, namely Briftol, Cardiff, Newport, Caerleon, and Chepflow. The 
allufion may therefore be to the pafiing toll mentioned in Domefday Book 
as belonging to William de Ow, which may poffibly have been acquired by 
this earl by a title quite diftinft from any connedlion with that of the 
Lordfhip Marcher. It is fubmitted that thefe confiderations furnifli ferious 
grounds for doubting the fa£t of Ulk having been a potTeflTion of Richard 
Strongbow, whether it had or had not at any time previoufly been the 
property of any of his anceftors. Whether it is neceffarily comprized in the 
defcription of feventeen carucates of land between 'Uflc and Wye, and fix 
carucates beyond Uflc, is a point on which I muft defer to the local knowledge 
of Mr. Wakeman. He gives no other authority than that above quoted for 
his ftatement as to the grant of the lordfhip of Ulk, though he builds upon 
that fe(5t, and the fuppofed identity of Richard Strongbow with the grantor 
of the charter, the whole hiflory of the foundation of the Priory, and the 
defcent of the lordfhip down to the middle of the thirteenth century : and 
he has fallen into the two miflakes already corredted of poft-dating the death 
of Richard de Bienlaite by twenty-three years, and fpeaking of "Gilbert 
Strongbow, alias de Tonbridge, who died in 1142," as his fon. If he means 
the Gilbert whom we have called Gilbert de Clare of Tonbridge, the date 

of 

» According to Giraldus, cited in Lee's Ifca Silunim, p. 141, Howel ap Jorwerth of Caerleon was 
wounded in an attack made by the Normans on his Cafllc of UHc and died in confequence foon after, 
probably about 1178. This was two years after the death of Richard Strongbow and furnifhes a 
ftrong argument againll JUfk having been one of his poflefTions. 
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of his death was 1114, or poflibly 1116 : if he means Gilbert Strongbow, 
Earl of Pembroke, he died in 1148, and was not the fon of Richard de 
Bienfaite. The connei^ion however between the hiftory of Ulk and that of 
Striguil is.fo flight and incidental that, beyond the expreffion of a grave doubt 
as to the grant to the firil Richard of the lordfliip of Ufk on the death of 
Turltin Fitz-Rolf, we will not raife a collateral ifliie by disputing it, provided 
only that that event be not fliewn to have taken place later than 1091. But 
apart from the evidence, fuch as it is, the antecedent probability of Richard 
de Bienfaite's ownerfliip is not ftrong. Nothing occurred between the date 
of Domefday and the death of Roger de Montgomery, who furvived him for 
feveral years, to furnilh an occafion for a change in refpeft of the raarflialfliip 
and the ownerfhip of Striguil. In September, 1087, the Conqueror died, and 
about fix months afterwards Richard de Bienfaite's eldeft fon was in rebellion 
againft William Rufus. 

By grant or by inheritance then, we have evidence that Gilbert of Tonbridge 
was Lord of Striguil. He had by his wife, Eliza., daughter of the Count de 
Clermont, five children — Richard and Gilbert, of both of whom we fhall have 
a good deal more to fay ; Walter,' confounded by Dugdale with the founder 
of Tintem ; Baldwin, one of the foremoft knights in the fervice of King 
Stephen ; and Kohais, omitted by Dugdale altogether, but whofe marriage 
with Baderon, I^rd of Monmouth, has already fumifhed us with fuch valuable 
evidence of Gilbert's ownerlhip. 

On his death his eftates palTed, in the lifetime of bis brother Walter de 
Clare, and in the ordinary course of defcent, to Richard, his eldeil fon. He 
was the founder of Tonbridge Priory, from which circumftance, and to diilinguifh 
him from Richard Fitz-Gilbert of Bienfaite, his grandfather, and from Richard 
Strongbow, his nephew, it will be convenient to defignate him, as his con- 
temporaries did, as Richard Fitz-Gilbert or de Clare of Tonbridge. He 
fucceeded to all the power and influence of his father, and obtained, at a date 
not afcertained, but no doubt in the reign of Henry I, the earldom of Hertford. 
By whatever means he acquired them, it is certain, as evidenced by the 
confirmation charter to the Abbey of Conneilles, that this Richard in the reign 

of 

1 Probably this is the Walter de Clare mentioned by Ordericus Vitalis (B. xiii, c. a6) as taking 
part in the defence of the church tower of Sap for King Stephen in 1136 : but the date is confident 
with the founder of Tintem being the perfon referred to. 
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of Henry I held lands between Uflc and Wye, named in immediate connection ' 
with the church and tithes of Striguil : and from the terms in which he is 
fpoken of by the chroniclers he was evidently a perfon of great territorial 
power and influence in Wales. The mention of the tithes of Str^il fuggefts 
another argument ip favour of our pofition. " Though every man," fays 
Blackftone (Com : B. ii, ch. 3), " was obliged to pay tithes in general, yet he 

might give them to what priefts he pleafed and a layman, 

who was obliged to pay his tithes fomewhere, might think it good policy to 
erect an abbey, and there pay them to his own monks, or grant them to fome 
abbey already eredted ; fince for this dotation, which really coft the patron 
little or nothing, he might, according to the fuperftition of the times, have 
mafles for ever fung for his foul." If Richard de Clare of Tonbridge had 
derived his eftates in Gwent from his uncle Walter, he would furely have paid 
his tithes to his uncle's abbey of Tintem, and found there a place of fepulture 
for himfelf, on the principle that " Ubi quis decimas perfolvebat vivus, ibi 
fepeliatur et mortuus" : inftead of which we find him buried in Gloucefter, 
as related by the continuator of Florence of Worcefter, and appropriating 
his tithes to William Fitz-Ofttem's abbey of Cormeilles. This is a fa6l of fome 
importance in confirmation of the view of his ownerfhip of Striguil by an 
independent title in the lifetime of Walter de Clare, who, according to the 
dates we have adopted, furvived him about two years. The continuator of 
Flfirence of Worcefter (ed. Franc. 1601, p, 666) gives the date of Richard's 
deceafe very precifely as 17 cal. Maii {15 April) 1136, fpeaking of him as 
" the noble and amiable Richard Fitz-Gilhert," and relating how he fell into 
an ambufii and ^vas flain in a "vaft inroad by the Welfli, in which there was 
grievous deftru^ion far and wide of churches, towns, crops, and cattle, the 
burning of caftles, and the flaughte'r, difperfion, and fale into foreign lands of 
numberiefs perfons, rich and poor." The hiftory of this riOng, given under 
the date of 1135 by Caradoc of Llancarvan (p. 157, ed. 1774), has a noteworthy 
paflage that the Welfh conquerors "reftored all the former inhabitants to 
their proper inheritances, difcarding all fnch ftrangers as the iate Earl of Strygil 
had placed in the country." This notice of him and the mention in feveral 
places at p. 147 of " Earl Gilbert," fhew that the attribution of the title to 
Gilbert of Tonbridge by this author, in a paflf^e already cited, was not an 
accidental confafion of two perfons, but a deliberate ftatement entitled to its 
due weight of authority. Two other accounts of Richard's death deferve to 
be cited, one Jbr the geographical information afforded, and the other for its 

circumftantial 
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circumftantial relation of the faAs. The Itineraiy of Giraldus Cambrenfis, 
here qaoted from Sir R. C. Hoare's tranflation, chap, iv (p. 365 Wright's edn. 
1863), after defcribiag a mountain route between Brecknock and Abergavenny, 
fays " it happened, a fhort time after the death of King Henry I, that Richard 
de Clare, a nobleman of high birth, and Lord of Cardiganfliire, pafled ^is 
way on his journey from England into Wales, accompanied by Brian de 
Wallingford, Lord of this province, and many men at arms. At the paOage 
of Coed Grono, and at the entrance into the wood, he difmiOed him and his 
attendants, though much againft their will, and proceeded on his journey unarmed 
from too great a prefumption of fecurity, preceded only by a minftrel and a 
finger, one accompanying the other on the fiddle. The Welfli, awaiting his 
arrival, with Jorwerth, brother of Morgan of Caerleon, at their head, and 
others of his family, mlhed upon him unawares from the thickets, and killed 
him and many of his followers." The anonymous but contemporary author 
of the Chronicle of which a fragment has reached us under the title of 
Gefta Stephani Regis Anglomm, &c., and here quoted from Mr. Forefter's 
tranflation, appended to his edition of Henry of Huntingdon (p. 330), fays 
" there lived at that time in Wales one Richard Fitz-Gilbert, a man of 
difUnguifhed gallantry, furrounded by wealthy kinfinen and vafTals, poflefled 
himfelf of vaft domains and numerous caflles, who kept all his neighbours in 
check by leagues to which they were bound by holtages, fo that the country 
became fo peaceable and affluent that it might have been eafily taken for a 
fecond England. This man, having demanded of the King fome great favour 
which was refufed him, departed, it is faid, Mrith the intention of commencing 
hoftilities. On his entering Wales with a large retinue he was waylaid and 
flain by the Welfh, his efcort efcaping. It becoming bruited abroad that the 
greateft man in Wales had fallen, the people of feveral diflridls, affembling 
in great numbers, entered his territories, and being divided into three bodies 
in military order, tbefe foot foldiers attacked Richard's horfemen, who, joined 
by others who came to their aid from the neighbouring towns and caftles, 
made a force of 3000 men. The attack being made in three quarters, they 
were defeated by the infurgents, who purfued thein, fhouting, and pouring in 
flights of arrows. Many were miferably flain, fome were driven into a river 
and drowned, and others were burnt in churches and houfes. The whole 
diftridi thirty-fix miles in extent was overrun and plundered till nothing was 
left. The old were expofed to death or derifion : the young of both fexes 
were bound and draped into flavery. They ftormed the caftles of fome 
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barons, and clofely beleaguered others, under whofe yoke they bad hitherto 
bowed, but over whom they now lorded in turn. One of Richard's cafUes, 
which was impregnably fortified, and in which his wife, the Earl of Chefter's 
filler, had fought Ihelter, was clofely invefted. She, deprived of her hufband's 
proteiStion, with the defpondency of her fex, was tortured with anxiety. Thus 
ftridlly enclofed and fhort of provifions, for numerous bands of the enemy 
patrolled the country, and without hope of relief (he was worn out with grief 
and care. But (lill holding out, when her immediate neighbours were unable 
to offer her any alBftance, Milo, who was I^rd of Gloucefter, and afterwards 
obtained an earldom rather by his crafty geaius, than his right of inheritance, 
devoted hirafelf and his followers to the peril of effedling her releafe. He was 
impelled to undertake it as much by compaffion and his natural feeling for 
the diftreffed lady as by the King's command, who had written to enforce 
the enterprize. Tracking his way therefore through the enemy's polls, among 
the gloomy receffes of the woods and over the mountain tops, he refolutely 
approached the befieged caftle, and withdrawing the lady and her people in 
fafety, returned triumphantly to his own territories." 

The lady juft referred to was Adeliza, daughter of Ranulph de Mefchines, 
Earl of Chefter, by whom Richard Fitz-Gilbert of Tonbridge was the father 
of an illuftrious line, Earls of Hertford, and eventually of Gloucefter : but 
they did not fucceed him in the inheritance of his lands in Netherwent, or 
elfewhere in Wales. By what means they paffed out of the direft line of 
defcent to Gilbert Strongbow, the brother of the laft pofleflbr, rauft remain 
an open queftion. Of the fa6l there is no doubt ; and with this faft we emerge 
from the uncertainties in the hiflory of the early Clares as Lords of Striguil. 
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CHAPTER in. 



The Younger Branch of the Clare Family, Earls of Pembroke. 

IT will fcarcely have efcaped notice that fo far our hiftory of the Clares, 
as lords of Striguil, has been to fome extent traced backwards. It has. 
been dope advifedly, in order to obtain a hearing by approaching the 
difficulties of the fubjedt from the fame point of view with thofe who, being 
familiar with the hitherto accepted account of the early Clares, might have 
attributed to ignorance of well known fa£ts any hiftory of the devolution of 
the Lordfliip Marcher which ignored the title of Walter de Clare or even of 
Richard de Bienfaite. But here, having arrived at a period when all hiftorical 
claims of the Clares had centred in one individual, unqueftionably Earl of 
Pembroke, Marflial of England, Lord Marcher of Striguil, and head of the 
younger branch of the Clare family, it will be convenient to recapitulate the 
conclufions to which the enquiry feems to tend, without diftinguifhing in this 
Ihort epitome which of them are offered as proved, which as probable, and 
which only as conjeftural. Our pofition then is ; — 

1. That the Lordfliip Marcher of Striguil was held fucceffively by William 

Fitz-Ofbem and his fon Roger, until the forfeiture of the latter, by 
grand ferjeanty, by performance of the office of Joint Marfhal of England. 

2. That from the forfeiture of Roger Earl of Hereford to at leaft the date 

of Domefday, and long after grants had been made to various perfons 
of other parts of the forfeited eftates, Striguil Caftle, as the Caput 
Baronise, remained in the King's hands, the ofSce of Marihal being 
held by Roger de Montgomery, who had become fole Marihal by 
Roger de Breteuil's forfeiture. 

3. That at a date probably between the treafon and forfeiture of Roger de 

Montgomery's fons, in 1102, and Bifhop Urban's epifcopacy, in 1107, 

the 
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the Caftle and Lordlhip Marcher of Striguil were granted to one of 
the Clares, in grand ferjeanty, with the oflfice of Marihal of England. 

4. That it is poffible — and if Richard de Bienfaite, who died about 1091, 

had a grant of the Lordlhip of Uik after the death of Turftin Fitz-Rolf 
{on which no opinion is offered), it is rendered more probable — 
that he, and not his fon, was the firft grantee of the Clare family ; 
but that, according to the evidence at prefent forthcoming, the 
probability is in favour of the latter. 

5. That Richard's eldefl fon, Gilbert of Tonbridge, either inherited the 

Lordlhip Marcher of Striguil with the accompanying mailhallhip from 
his father, or obtained them by grant to himfelf — was engaged in WelQt 
Conquefts at leaft as early as 1 107 — led the van of the King's army 
in II II, or 1 1 13 — and died in 11 14 or 11 16. 

6. That, like his fecond fon and grandfon, he was known to his con- 

temporaries, though not generally to pofterity, by the fumame of 
Strongbow, and either in right of his father's rank as a Norman Count, 
or otherwife, was reputed as an earl, taking his title from his Lordfhip 
of Striguil. 

7. That he granted the Lordlhip of Caerwent, by way of fubinfeudation, to 

his younger brother Walter, who extended his poffeffions by encroachment 
on church lands previous to the acceffion of Bilhop Urban in 1107, 
founded Tintem Abbey on part of them in 1 113, and died without 
iffue in or about 1138, but was never Lord of Striguil. 

8. That Gilbert of Tonbridge was fucceeded, as Lord of Striguil and 

Marihal, by his eldeft fon, Richard, founder of Tonbridge Priory, and 
eventually Earl of Hertford, who granted the tithes of Striguil to the 
Abbey of Cormeilles, and was flain by the Wellh, in 1136, in an 
infurreftion by which he and his family were temporarily difpoffeffed 
of the bulk of their Wellh poffeffions, and that either under his will, 
or by arrangement with his heirs, or by other means unafcertained, 
Striguil was relinquilhed or loll by them, and became the property of 
his brother, Gilbert Strongbow, 

9. That 
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9. That two years afterwards, on the death without iflbe of Walter de 
Clare, his pofTeflions in Netherwent efcheated to the Ixwdfliip of 
Striguil, of which they were - held : and that Gilbert Strongbow, as a 
younger fon, being the firft Lord of Striguii who had notj by right or 
by courtefy, the title of earl, was created Earl of Pembroke, being, 
according to the ufage of the period, known indifferently by that title 
or that of Earl of Striguii. 

The uncertainty admitted in the 8th Propofition will appear the weak point 
in the theory : but it mull be remembered that fo far from its being a 
difficulty peculiar to the view now for the firft time fet forth, it applies with 
double force to the dedudtion of title hitherto accepted, which leaves 
imaccounted for the mode in which Walter's lands, as well as Richard's, were 
acquired by Gilbert Strongbow, who was not the heir-at-law of either. By 
what means the lands of Richard de Clare of Tonbridge pafied, to the 
exclufion of his own ifiue, to his brother Gilbert, whom we will diftinguilh 
as Gilbert Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, is not known ; nor is it known, 
except from the fa^s to which attention is now called, whether Striguii 
Caftle and Lordfhip Marcher were part of them, or paffed direct to him, as 
has been afTumed by all previous writers, from his uncle Walter. The 
defperate condition in which Richard Fitz-Gitbert's Wellh poffeffions (if 
pofTefnons they can be called at this period) were left at his death, required 
nothing lefs than a reconqueft. His fon and heir, alfo named Gilbert, -was 
Earl of Hertford, and had vaft poffeffions in the eaftern counties, but none 
in the weft, except the lands in queftion in Wales and the Marches : for it 
muft be remembered that it was not until a generation later that the Earldom 
of Gloucefter, with the Lordfhip of Glamorgan, paffed by marriage to this, 
the elder branch of the Clares ; and their ftill later acquifition of Caerleon 
and other lands in Gwent and Gower, by means which we may have to 
notice in the courfe of our memoir, was an accident unconne^d with the 
tranfadtion we are now endeavouring to trace. Under thefe circumftances 
it may be that on the death of Richard Fitz-Gilbert, his fon and reprefentative, 
Gilbert, fecond Earl of Hertford, was induced to abandon the damnofa 
hsereditas to his uncle, Gilbert Strongbow. Nothing is known of the age of 
the former at his father's death, and he may have been in ward to the King, 
who feems to have interpofed in the matter ; for we read in the Gefta 
Stephani Regis that on the death of Richard Fitz-Gilbert Ste{dien not only 
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fent Milo of. Glooeefter to fnccotir the widow, as related in the preceding- 
obapter, but fent Baldwin Fitz-Gilbert to carry relief to his brother's 
territories, who advanced as far as Brecknock, but abandoning himfelf to 
gluttony and floth, erentually withdrew in difgrace. After this failure it 
feems a reafonable conje^ure, though we have no record of the {&€t, that 
the King may have eotrufted a fimilar commiffion to Gilbert Strongbow ; and 
if^ after reconquering his brother's territories, he retained pofieflion on his 
own account, and procured the royal confirmation even adverfely to his 
Qephew, the tranfa<5tion, at this unfettted period, would not much fhock 
public opinion. It might have been conjedlured that Gilbert the fon was 
deprived of his inheritance in confequence of bis having, under the influence 
ef his maternal uncle, Ranulph Gemouns, £arl of Chefter, efpoufed the caufe 
of the Emprefs Maud ; but this fuppofition is met by the fadl of his having 
clearly been in poffeflion of his caftles and eftates in the eaftem coimdes. 
Another polBble explanation of Gilbert Strongbow's fucceffion to the eftates 
in Netherwent is that the arrangement may have originated with Richard of 
Tonbridge himfelf. The devife of real eftate, as we have already had 
occafion to obferve, was not one of the rights incident to feudal tenure at 
this period : but fomething very like it may have extfted in practice, perhaps 
enabling the feudal lord to grant livery at his option to the heir-at-law or 
the heir defignated by will, if indeed public opinion did not compel fome 
regard to the wifhes of a.teftator. The arrangement, fo common among the 
Conqueror's contemporaries, of dividing their Norman and Englilh poffefSons 
fo as to found feparate families in the two countries {of which practice 
William Fitz-Ofbem's divifion of his Norman and Englilh lands between his 
fotts> William aad Roger, that of Roger de Montgomery between his fons 
Hu^ and Robert, and that of Richard de Bienfaite between his fons Gilbert 
and Roger, were three inftances which we have already had occafion to 
notice) is difficult to account for except on the fuppofition of fome fuch 
rule or ufage, unlefs it be that at this period the admiflion of the heir of a 
tenant in capite to homage was lefs a matter of courfe, and more in the 
difcretion of the fovereign, than is generally fuppofed. It is poffible therefore 
that Gilbert Strongbow may have derived his title from fome fuch quafi- 
t^amentary difpofition as to lands acquired either from bis brother Richard 
or his uncle Walter, or both. But if the poGtion be well founded that 
Gilbert of Tonbridge and his fon Richard were fucceflively lords of Striguil, 
and that Walter de Clare held his lands of that lordlfaip by way of fubinfeudation, 

the 
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the double queftion of Gilbert Strongbow's titles is narrowed to the Bugle 
one of how he acquired Striguil : for Walter's lands, on his death without 
ifliie, would, on this fuppofition, as is fuggefted in the propofitions at the 
commencement of the prefent chapter, devolve on the Lord of Strigoil 
by efcheat. 

Necessarily leaving this queftion unfolved, we have the evidence of the 
Tintem Chronicle that Gilbert Strongbow was the owner of thefe lands for 
ten years from about the ye^u- 1138, to which date, in the early years of 
Stephen's reign, is alfigned by all writers Gilbert's creation as Earl of 
Pembroke, and in his hands at all events Striguil and the poflefllons which 
fubfequently devolved with that title, whether derived from his uncle Walter 
or his brother Richard, or acquired by grant to himfelf, became united, and 
with them, whether by tenure of Striguil or otherwife, he held the office of 
Marfhal of England. 

A SINGULAR record of the duties and privileges attached to the office of 
Marfhal is preferved in a document which has always hitherto been fuppofed 
to relate to Gilbert Strongbow, and which we muft therefore mention in this 
place. It is entitled " Les Ufages que Gilbert Counte de Strigiul clamoit a 
ufer par I'office Marefchalfie." Several copies are found among the Cotton 
and Harleian ColleiSlions, and it is printed in Edmondfon's Heraldry {i, 76). 
Extraordinary as are the ufages aflerted, the authenticity of the document has 
never been queilioned, and it has been referred to as a precedent for claims 
by fubfequent holders of the office. On the face of it, it bears the appearance 
of a coronation claim, as it defcribes very minutely the duties and privileges 
of the Marlhal on fuch occalions. In the reign of Richard II, a coronation 
claim was made by Margaret, daughter of Thomas de Brotherton, as we fhall 
have to notice in its proper place, "L'eftre acceptee al office de Marefcalcie 

fefant I'office per fon depute, come Gilbert Marefchall, counte de 

Strogoile, fift al coronement le roy Henry II." This is clearly a miftake of 
the noble claimant, in which fhe has been blindly followed by Mr. Edmondfon 
and others. There was no Gilbert, Counte de Strogoile, and no Gilbert 
bearing either the furname or office of Marfhal, at the date of the coronation 
of Henry II. Gilbert Strongbow died feveral years before the acceffion of 
that fovereign, and as he fucceeded to his brother's eftates fome months 
after the acceffion of Stephen, there was no coronation during his tenure 

of 
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of Strignil. There was a nearly contemporary Gilbert Marihal, the anceftor 
of a family of which we (hall have much to fay in the courfe of our memoir, 
holding the office of Marihal of the King's Houfe, by grand ferjeanty, with 
the manor of Hempftead-Marflial, in Berks, but he was probably fucceeded 
by his fon John, before the acceilioD of Henry 11, and was never in any 
way connefted with the Earldom of Strignil. It is propofed to (hew that 
the document under notice has been incorrectly afligned to Gilbert Strongbow, 
and that it was really a claim of his defcendant in the female tine, and of a 
date later by a century, Gilbert, third fon of William Marihal, Earl of 
Pembroke, whofe tenure of Striguil from 1234 to 1341 embraced the period 
of the coronation of Eleanor, Queen of Henry III. But it will be convenient 
to defer the proof of this to a fubfequent chapter. The only other name 
on which the wildeft conjeiStnre could alight is that of Gilbert of Tonbridge. 
If the claim could have been fuppofed to relate to him, it might have been 
adduced as further evidence in fupport of our pofition of his having held 
the office of Marihal and been known as Earl of Striguil : but the confequences 
to be deduced from this view of it, involving his tenure of the lordftiip 
marcher and office at a date previous to the acceffion of Henry I, are too 
weighty to reft on fo flender a foundation ; and the idea cannot be for a 
moment entertained. Another reafon for alfigning to the document the lateft 
poffible date is that the claims are fuch as could never have been made until 
precedent had had time to ripen into uf^e, which certainly was not the 
cafe during the tenure of either Gilbert of Tonbridge or Gilbert Strongbow: 
but we ffiall fee further grounds in the internal evidence of the document 
itfelf, when we come to fpeak of it again, for affigning it to Gilbert Marffial. 
In fadl the perfon referred to is fo named in the reference to it by Margaret 
de Brotherton : and as her claim is in French, there is not the fame ambiguity 
between the fumame and the office as there would have been if it had been 
in Latin. 

The Earldom of Pembroke was conferred upon Gilbert Strongbow by 
King Stephen on the occafion of the revolt of many influential Englilh 
nobles, in the year 1138, and for the purpofe, as hinted by Ordericus Vitalis 
(B. xiii, c. 37) of gaining over fome of his friends and connexions. He loft 
no time in meriting the royal favour by fucceHFully befieging Leeds Caftle, in 
Kent, of which Robert, Earl of Gloucefter, the illegitimate brother of the 
Emprefe Maud, had poffefled himfelf. He gained lefs credit from his fliare 
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in the Battle of Lincoln, I141; at which StejAen was defeated and taken 
prifoner. The firft rank of the King's army, confifting of Flemings and 
Bretons, having given way, Gilbert, with his brothers-in-law Count Waleran 
and William de Warrenne, and other knights of high renown, turned their 
backs and fled. There is good reafon for fufpecting that this was an a£t of 
treachery. Ordericus fays that the battle was diftinguifhed by the moft 
fhameful treafon, fome of the great barons accompanying the King while 
they font their vaffals to aid his enemies (B. xiii, c. 43). For the credit of 
the family we may mention that his brother Baldwin, who took a confpicuous 
part in the battle, remained faithful to the laft, and retrieved the reputation 
he had loft in bis Wetfh expedition. 

Subsequent to this period we find Gilbert Strongbow in altered relations 
towards King Stephen. About 1146 the Earl of Chefter, having for a time 
come over to his caufe, attended court unfufpicious of danger, but was 
arrefted and kept prifoner until he gave up his Caftle of Lincoln, and gave 
as a hoftage his nephew, Gilbert Fitz-Richard, Earl of Hertford. {Compare 
Ralph de' Diceto, Twys. Scrip., 508 — Henry of Huntingdon, Sav. Scrip., 
235 V. — and A£U Stephani Regis, Eng. Hift. Soc., 125). The laft-named 
authority fays that this Gilbert Fitz-Richard [erroneoufly referred to in the 
margin as Richard Fitz-Gislebert — a miftake which the tranflator, Mr. Forefter, 
as a final contribution to the myftification of the Clare pedigree, has followed 
by fo naming him in his text, p. 422] had become a hoftage, and had pledged 
his caftles for the Earl [of ChefterJ, being his nephew, and was clofely kept, 
until, furrendering into the King's hands all his caftles as his only way of 
^fcape, he joined his uncle, and difturbed the' peace of the kingdom to the 
ntmoft of his power. Earl Gilbert, his uncle [that is his paternal uncle 
Gilbert Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Chefter being his maternal 
uncle], required thefe caftles to be given up to him by the King, claiming 
them as his own inheritance : but the King not being minded to grant his 
requeft, he withdrew fecretly from court, intending to feparate himfelf wholly 
from the King, and, ftrengthening his numerous caftles in that part of the 
kingdom, to raife an infurre^tion in concert with the Earl of Chefter and the . 
reft of the King's enemies, that he might obtain by arms what, according to 
his view, he could not obtain by juftice. But the King, hearing that Earl 
Gilbert had privately withdrawn from court, and his hoftility being manifeft, 
readily perfuaded, and the more becaufe he had before fufpedted him, inftantly 
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muftered his whole force, and purfued him with all fpeed. " How wrongful," 
he faid, " it is for this man, on whom I have conferred fuch wealth, whom I 
have raifed from the condition of a poor knight and promoted to the higheft 
dignity of an earldom [ad confulatus apicem honorifice provexi — an illuftration 
worth notice of what has been faid as to the word consul], on whom I have 
over and over again bellowed poflelBons as vaft as his mind could imagine, 
to have now fuddenly and haftily taken part with my enemies." We have 
noticed this incident at length in confequence of the light the narrative throws 
on the relations of Gilbert Strongbow with his nephew, and the claim fet up 
by the former to even the caftles,. of which the latter had been in undifturbed 
poflellion. Perhaps fuch a claim, preferred at fuch a period, was only an 
illuftration of the unfettled ftate of the law of inheritance, while Stephen 
himfelf was holding his throne in defiance of the hereditary right of his 
uncle's heir. The chronicler relates how the -King took feveral of Gilbert 
Strongbow's caftles, and how the latter efcaped in difguife : but abruptly 
breaks off the narrative to relate the proceedings of Henry of Anjou, and 
we hear no more of Gilbert Strongbow until his death, which occurred, as 
has been already ftated, in 1148. He was buried at Tintem. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of Robert de Beaumont, Earl of Leicefter 
and Mellent, another defcendant of Weva, the fifter of the Duchefs Gunnor 
(W. Gemet., B. viii, c. 37— Dug. Bar., i, 84). Mr. PlanchA (Brit. Arch. 
Affociation Jour., x, 268), without citing any authority, fays fhe was a natural 
daughter of King Henry I : but this is a miftake ; fhe had been his concubine, 
unlefs the word "amafia" be capable, as we fear it is not, of a more innocent 
meaning. It certainly does not mean a daughter, either natural or legitimate. 
By her, Gilbert had feveral children, of whom it is only necelTary to mention 
his eldefl fon and fuccefTor in his earldom and marfhaUhip, Richard, the famous 
conqueror of Ireland, and a daughter, Bafilea. 

Richard, like his father, took the fumame of Strongbow — ^an early inftance 
of a purely perfonal, as diftinguifhed from a local name, becoming hereditary, 
even if this was the firft generation in which the name defcended from father 
to fon. Mr. Wakeman, in a paper on the Town and CafUe of Chepftow, 
printed in the Journal of the Brit. Arch. AJTociation, x, 253, obferves, certainly 
in too general terms, that Strongbow was a family defignation common to " all 
the Early Clares " : and we have already feen that Caradoc of Llancarran afligns 
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that furaame, as well as the title of Earl of Strygill, to Gilbert of Tonbridge 
in 1107. On the other hand Trivet (Annales, p. 67, ed. of Eng. Hift. Society) 
attributes the name of Strangebowe to Richard, fecond Earl of Pembroke, 
whom he calls " Comes de Strogoil, Marefcallus Anglix," as a perfonal 
appellative derived from his remarkable ftrength, ftating that his arms were 
faid to have been fo long that when ftanding ereA he could touch his knees 
with the palms of his bands. Whether fuch a deformity would conduce to 
ftrength of arm is a queftion for anatomifts. It is not mentioned by chroniclers 
nearer to his own age. Giraldus Cambrenfis, in bis Hiftory of the Conqueft 
of Ireland, Bk. i, ch. 27, gives a perfonal defcription of him, here quoted from 
the quaint tranfladon incorporated in Holinfhed's Chronicle (Ireland, p. 36, 
ed. 1577) modernized only in the fpelling : — "Tbis earl was of colour ruddy 
and freckled, with great eyes, of a feminine vifage, fmalt voice, fliort neck, 
of ftature tall, and a goodly perfonage, liberal and courteous, and where 
fubftance wanted to (how his frank heart, he fupplied it with gentle words, 
more ready to obey than to command — at home more like a foldier than a 
captain— but abroad in the wars he (hewed himfelf a captain and not a foldier. 
Although he never would enterprise any exploit of himfelf without the advice 
of other, being once joined in fight with bis enemies, he ftood as an afliired 
ftandard for his people to have recourfe to for their fafety : and howfoever 
the chance of battle turned, he was ever conftant and (table, neither drooping 
as one in defpair when fortune feemed to frown, nor too joyful when (he was 
difpofed to fawn." 

He was one of the witnelTes to the treaty of 7 November, 1153, by which 
Stephen recognized Henry of Anjou as bis fuccelTor, and is therein defcribed 
as Richard, Earl of Pembroke. His title was unqneftioned by Henry II, one - 
of the firft adls of whofe reign was to cancel many of Stephen's creations of 
■ the pfeudo-comites above referred to : and the Earldom of Pembroke has 
always been recognifed as a legitimate digni^. The anomalous polition of 
Pembroke, as an Engtifh county and the feat of an earldom at this early date, 
might have been cited as an additional argument in fupport of the pofition 
maintained by Mr. Floyd, as noticed in a previous page, that the conqueft of 
Cardigan and Dyved in 1093 was effefted in a national war. On the death 
of Walter Giffard, Earl of Buckingham, in 1164, Richard Strongbow, by virtue 
of bis defcent from bis great-grandmother Rohais, through whom be was one of 
the coheirs, acquired or a(rumed the title of that earldom — probably another 
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inftance of the arbitrary aflumption by an earl of what we now regard as a 
^lame of dignity, but then, confidered as entirely optional, and intended only 
to indicate his acqulfition or aflertion of claims to lands devolving on him by 
fuch defcent. He is not, however, generally known by it, nor does it appear 
that he was ever in a^ual poflTefiion of the lands, which, as we fliall fee, were 
in the following reign confirmed in equal moieties to his fon-in-law, and to the 
reprefentative of the elder branch of the Clare family. 

It was not antil abont twenty years after his father's death that Richard 
Strongbow entered upon the career by which he made his mark in hiftory. 
At this period his fortunes were at a very low ebb. By his profufe liberality 
^d recklels expenditure, he had almoft exhaufted his patrimony, and had' not 
the means of fatiffying his creditors : and, to crown all, he was in difgrace at 
court. For fome offence his lands had been feized into the King's hands, and 
according to Trivet, he was living in banilhment in Ireland. Henry had for 
Ibme time been meditating the conqueft of that country, having as early as 1155 
procured a papal bull fancflioning -the nndertaking. At this junt^ure, in the 
year 1 168, Dermot McMurrough, King of Leinfter, attacked by the Kings of 
Connaught and Meath, and expelled by his own fubjedts, fled to Henry 11^ 
then in Aquitaine, imploring his affiftance, and offering to hold of him as Lord 
paramount. This was exaiftly what fuited Henry's views, except that his hands 
were much too liill of other bufinefs to enable him to embark in his enterprize 
at that time. He therefore received Dermot's allegiance and oath of fealty, 
aaid granted him letters patent addreffed to all the King's liegemen, EngHfli, 
Normuis, Welfli, and Scots, and ail others fubje£t to his dominion, afluring 
his favour and licence to all who would aid Dermot in recovering his territories. 
Fumifhed with thefe credentials, he addreffed himfelf to Richard Strongbow, 
wh(Hn, according to Giraldus Cambrenfis, he met at Briftol, but whofe ac- 
quaintance, if Trivet's account of his exile be correct, he may have made in 
Ifeland, and after much negociation it was agreed that the eart Ihould bring a 
force to hia affiftance in the enfuing fpring, Dermot' promifing on his part to 
give him in marriage his daughter Eva (which feems to be the latinized form 
of a name which the Irifli biftorians give as Aoife) with the fuccefBon to his 
kingdom. Robert FitZ'Stephen, one of Strongbow's feudatories, and Caftellan or 
Conftable of Abertivy, one of the caftles commenced by Roger de Montgomery 
and completed by Gilbert de Clare of Tonbridge, was fent forward with his 
half brother, Maurice Fitz-Gerald, and a body of Norman horfe and Welfh 
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foot. They eftablifhed themfelves in Wexford and Oflbry, and carried on the 
war with general, but not unvaried, fuccels. Giraldus Cambrenfis, who was a 
a nephew of both Robert Fitz-Stephen and Maurice Fitz-Gerald,' and difpofed 
to make the molt of their achievements and enhance their perfonal importance, 
attributes to the former an independent enterprize, ignoring his coaae£tion 
with Strongbow. In the meantime the earl delayed the performance of his 
promife of perfonal afiBftance either from want of pecuniary means or unwilling, 
in his critical relations towards his own fovereign, to commit himfelf without 
an e;q)refs affurance of his fantftion. " Knowing himfelf," as Giraldus lays, 
*' neither brooked in fight nor trufted in abfence, he kept Hill one rate in all 
his doings, bare a low fail, fed no quarrels, and flianned all fufpicious 
conference." His perfonal affiftance with his promifed forces was ftron^y but 
courteoufly urged by Dermot, who had now all Ireland oppofed to him, and 
in a letter, quoted at length by Giraldus, and addrefled to him as " Earl of 
Striguil," plaintively fays ; — " We have watched the ftorks and fwallows — 
the fummer birds have come and are gone again with the foatherly wind — 
but neither winds from the eaft nor from the weft have brought your much 
-defired and long expelled prefence." Thus ftrongly urged the earl ** pafled 
over to the King, befeeching him either to reftore him to fuch lands a$ he 
withheld of his or elfe Ucenfe him in foreign parts to feek his fortune. The 
King, as one that fpake in fcom, bade him go forward in the name of God 
so far as his feet would bear him." It would feem from fubfequent ereate 
that this doubtfiil phrafe was intended to entrap the earl, who, reafonably 
regarding it as the defired permillion, raifed all the forces in his power and 
fent forward Raymond le Gros with ten knights and feventy archers, and 
himfelf followed, colle<^ing his forces along the coaft of South Wales and 
embarking at Milford Haven with two hundred knights and a thoufand men 
at arms, notwithftanding a melTage which indicated that the King's fanction, 
if ever given, was withdrawn. He arrived on the Irilh coaft on the 33rd of 
Auguft, 1 1 70; and on the 25th Waterford was taken and facked ; and if 
we are to tnift the imagination of the artift to expand the flig^ter fketch of 

the 
* The former was the fon of Neft, daughter of Rhjs ap Tudor, by her fecond hufband Stephen 
Conflable of Aberteivi CaAIe. IiCaurice Fit2-G«ndd ud Augharad, wife of William de Barri and 
mother of Giraldus Cambienfis, were her children by hei fiift maniage with Gerald de Windfor. By 
the lame marriage the had a fon David, Bilhop of St David's, and another, Wlliam, the fiitfaer of 
Raymond le Gros, to be prefently mentioned, who, it may be added, married BaHIea, the filler of 
Strongbow. PoOibly the order of Nefl's marriages may be mif-Aated, as authorities differ, but the 
point is not material 
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the hiftorian, it was by the light of the blazing city and in the prefence of the 
unburied dead that the earl received his bride. Certainly the marriage was 
celebrated with the utmoft hafte, rendered neceffary by the news that Dublin 
was in revolt. Dermot and his new ally marched againft it. The city was 
taken and garrifoned — Meath was plundered and laid wafte with fire and 
fword — and Dermot, reinftated in his power, defied Roderick, King of 
Connanght, and proclaimed his intention of making himfelf mafter of the 
whole illand. King Henry, like a defigning monarch in our own time, 
fonnd events marching too fall for his purpofe. " Although he was well 
contented to forbear the prefence of the Earl of Pembroke, yet he liked 
nothing at all to fee him thus advanced in Ireland fith he might in time attain 
to -fucb power there, that the fame being adjoined to his fa(5tion in Wales, he 
fhould be able to countenance the crown of England." A proclamation 
therefore was ilTued charging all fubjedts to return home into England before- 
the following Eafter, upon pain to forfeit lands and goods, and to be banifhed 
the realm for ever : alfo that none fhould prefume to pafs into Ireland from 
any of the King's dominions by Ihip, to convey any wares or provifions thither. 

Derhot McMurrough died on the ift May, 1171, and Strongbow was 
crowned King of Leinfter. His new fubjefJls feem to have adhered to 
him ; but his enemy, the King of Connaught, having procured the aflSftance 
of the King of Norway, befieged Dublin : and Strongbow, hampered by the 
reftri(5tion of fuppUes from England, was in ferious ftraights. In this emergency 
he defpatched Raymond le Gros as an envoy to Henry to open negociations, 
which refulted only in a demand that the earl fhould come over to England 
and confer with the King in perfon. In the meantime the fiege of Dublin 
was raifed by a gallant fortie, and Strongbow, on his march to Waterford, 
being met by bis envoy, failed without delay to England, and met the King 
at Newnham, where he was making preparations to pafs over to Ireland with 
a large army. An angry meeting refulted at length in an arrangement by 
which Strongbow refigned his Irilh fovereignty, the city of Dublin, and the 
adjacent cantreds, with the towns and fortrelTes on the fea coaft, to the King 
of England, holding all the reft of his conquefts under him as fuperior lord, 
^nd the King on his part pardoned all paft offences, reftored to the earl his 
Unds, and appointed . him Lieutenant or Governor of Ireland. The King was 
thus in a pofition to profecute his original defign of the conqueft of Ireland 
on his own account, with the valuable aid of Strongbqw. How he accompUfhed 
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this objeft is matter of general hiftory. The earl nerer ceafed to be an 
objedt of fufpicion to his fovereign, but he retained till his death his pofition 
of Lieutenant of Ireland, and mefne lord or feudatory fovereign of the extenlive 
territories which remained to him as the refult of his treaty, and which pafied 
in due couriie to his defcendants. As a ruler his name has always been 
fpecially obnoxious to the patriotic feelings of the Irifh, who are ready to 
vifit on the minifters of Queen Vidloria every wrong done by Strongbow. 
In 1174 he founded a prioiy for the Knights Templars and a hofpital for 
the fick at Kilmainham. Meanwhile his affairs in Gwent were not profpering 
in his abfence. Jorwerth ap Owen, whofe acquaintance in early Ufe we made 
at the pafs of Coed Grono, the grandfon of Caradoc ap Grifi&th, who, it 
will be remembered, was an ally of WilUam Fitz-Ofbem, and had been allowed 
to retain his pofleffions and tranfmit them to bis defcendants, had been dif- 
pofTefied of Caerleon by William, Earl of Gloucefter and Lord of Glamorgan^ 
and after retaking it was again driven out in 1171 by Henry 11 while on his 
way to Ireland. Various hollihties enfued, and eventually during the ftruggle 
between King Henry and his fon in 1173 Jorwerth availed himfelf of the 
■opportunity and attacked Caerleon, which was furrendered to him on terms, 
and eventually confirmed to him by charter &oin the King. The fadts are 
^ven in detail, by the continuator of Caradoc of Llancarvan, who adds that 
" at the fame time Jorwerth's fon Howel was bufy in Gwent-ifcoed, and having 
reduced all that country excepting the caftle to fubjedtion he took pledges 
of the inhabitants to be true and faithful to him and to withdraw their 
allegiance from the King of England" (p. aoi, Ed. 1774).' The caftle 
alluded to was of courfe Cas Gwent, the Welfli name of Striguil. While 
this remained unconquered it would be a matter of no great difficulty to bring, 
the neighbouring country again into fubjedtion to its Norman lord, and 
Caerleon itfelf was retaken by the Normans in the following year : but there 
is no record of Strongbow himfelf having been perfonally engaged in the 
reconqueft of his territory. 

He died on the 5th April, 1176, according to Ralph de Dicoto (Twys. 
Scrip., 570), or on the ist June according to Giraldus Cambrenfis, leaving 
his widow Eva furviving, who was living as late as the reign of Richard I, 
when, according to a correfpondent of N. and Q., ift fer. i, 163, Ihe madis a- 
grant to John Comyn, Archbilhop of Dublin, for the health, of her .foul and 
that of her lord Earl Richard. By her he is ftated by Ralph de Diceto to 
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have left an only fon then fcarcely three years old. This is a palpable 
miftake of "filiwm" for "filiam"; as there is no doubt that if he had only 
one child by this marriage it was a daughter named Ifabel. Whether he had 
any other ifliie has been, like everything elfe connected with the Clare 
pedigree, a fubjedi of doubt and controverfy. An improbable ftory has been 
told, for which Stanihurft feems to be the earlieft authority, of his having had 
a fon who, at the age of feventeen, having been relu6iantly entrufted by the 
Eaxl with a command in an engagement with the Irifh, fled in terror at their 
unaccullomed yells, but returned to congratulate him when the battle was 
won ; but the Earl, in rage at his cowardice, cut him in two with his fword : 
and it is added that father and fon were interred in Chriftchurch, Dublin, 
in a tomb on which was engraved the epitaph : — ■ 

"Nate ingrate, mihi pugnanti terga dediili : 
Non mihi, fed gend, regno quoque terga dedifli" 
Not only has the ftory been difcredited, but the very exiftence of a fon of 
whom it could have been told has been denied. No mention iS found among 
the Englifh chroniclers of the earl having contrafted any earUer marriage than 
that with Eva, the daughter of Dermot McMurrough, or having had any 
illegitimate ifiiie. Mr. Planch6 however, in his paper on the Earls of Striguil 
and Lords of Chepftow (Brit. Arch. AJTo. Jour., x, 272), mentions that a Roger 
de Quincy is fpoken of as his fon-in-law, which would indicate his having had 
other iifue : and Sir R. C. Hoare (Tour in Ireland, Uxx) quotes Maurice 
Regan for the ftatement that "A.D. 1173, the King being departed, the Earl 
Richard returned into Femes, and there he gave his daughter in marriage to 
Robert de Quincy, and with her the inheritance of the Duffiren and the 
Conilablelhip of Leinfter, with the banner and the enfign of the fame :" but 
O'Halloran, in bis introdu6tion to the Hiftory and Antiquities of Ireland, 
p. 250, fays that Strongbow in 1173 "gave his sister to Sir Robert de Quincy, 
and made him Conftable of Leinfter, and invefted him with the banner of 
the fame, which Robert was killed in battle by O'Dempfy, and Raymond le 
Gros afterwards requefted her in marriage with the conftablefhip and banner 
of Leinfter, during the minority, or till marriage of her daughter Quincy" — 
thus identifying the wife of Robert de Quincy, if O'Halloran's authority be 
accepted, with Bafilea, the wife of Raymond le Gros, and fifter of Richard 
Strongbow. Mr. Planch6 need fcarcely have argued the abfurdity of the 
fuppofition of a military command having been entrufted to a fon by Eva, 
■even if his date of 1168 inftead of 1170 for her marriage had been correift. 

Sir 
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Sir R. C. Hoare fays that the Irilh hiftorians mention a former wife, and a 
fon and daughter hy her without giving her name : and Mr. Ormerod (Strig. 
63) has pointed out that Richard Strongbow really had a fon Walter, who 
is referred to as fuch in a confirmation charter of William Marihal the younger, 
to Tintem Abbey. Whether the fon fo referred to was by Eva or a former 
marriage, and whether he furvived his father or not, is not very important 
as regards the hiftory of the lords of Striguil. If Ifabet was not her father's 
heir at the time of his deceafe, (he mull have become fo by the death of her 
brother very Ihortly afterwards. 

The burial place of Richard Strongbow is alfo a point of controverfy. 
It is uncertain whether he was buried at Kilkenny, at Chrift Church in Dublin, 
or at the cathedral of Glouceiter, or whether his remains were removed from 
one to another of thofe places. The moft inexplicable part of the affair is^ 
that a tomb in Chrift Church, Ehiblin, reputed to be that of Strongbow, 
having been injured or deftroyed by the falling in of the roof, was "reftored," 
in what has unhappily become the modern meaning of the term, by Sir Henry 
Sidney, Lord Deputy of Ireland, in 1570. In its prefent condition, reprefented 
in a plate to Mr. Planch6's paper, and elfewhere repeatedly engraved, it confifts 
of a croIT-legged effigy of a knight, and on the left fide of it, the upper half 
(cut vertically through the effigy, and the pUnth on which it lies) of another 
figure, of which not even the fex is fatilfadlorily made out, though the 
probability is that jt is a female. No one feems to have fuggefted that the 
mutilated condition of the fecond figure, evidently cut in two to meet fome 
architedlural exigency (unlefs the fubftitution of a clean cut for the ft^Aured 
furface — the lower half of the figure being loft — was one of Sir Henry Sidney's 
" reftorations ") may havft originated the popular ftory of the fon cut in two 
by his father, juft in like manner as many a village tale of blood has been 
founded on the red hand of Ulfter in an efcutcheon of a neigbouring baronet. 
Stanihurft, who wrote in 1584, fourteen years after Sir Henry Sidney's 
operations, appeals to the evidence of the monument as then exifting, and 
to common repute in oppofition to the filence of Giraldus Cambrenfis. After 
mentioning the effigy of Strongbow, he fays " cui in fmiftro latere adhaerefcit 
secti Jilii tumulus" &c. (Hoare's Tour, p. bucviii). 

The effigy of the knight bears a ffiield, the arms on which are defcribed 
as Argent, on a chief azure three crofllets patee fitche of the field, on the 
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ftrength of which thofe anns have been attributed to Strongbow. Mr. Planchi 
in the paper above quoted has fiiUy difcuffed the fubjeft, and apart from the 
hiftorical evidence of the arms of the Clares he juftly obferves that the fhield 
of the Dublin effigy difplays a greater advance in heraldic infignia than he is 
inclined to believe exifted in the twelfth century. The earlieft arms of the 
Clares were cheveronni Or and Gules, that is, as I underftand him, with 
the cheverons, whether three or more in number, extended from the top to the 
bottom of the fhield at diftances equal to tfaejr breadth, fo as to give it 
the appearance of alternate bands in cheveron form, but at a later date they 
were home as Or, three cheverons Gules. Heralds have accordingly alEgned 
thefe arms, with a label of five points Azure for a difference, to Gilbert and 
Richard Strongbow as the younger branch of the Clare family : but this 
^flferencing alfo is a refinement of heraldry attributable to a later age. 
Mr. Planch^ engraves with the paper referred to an alleged feal of Richard 
Fitz-Gilbert Earl of Pembroke, reprefenting an equeftrian figure bearing the 
cheveron^e Ihield of three cheverons only, from a pen and ink fketch by 
Mr. Brooke, Somerfet Herald ; but it muft be confefTed that confidence in 
the accuracy of our informant is rudely fhaken by the fajft that on the fame 
plate he gives us as the " feal of Gilbert de Clare Earl of Pembroke" and 
with half a page of diflertation in the text fhewing that it is not a mere 
miftake in the lettering of the plate, a feal bova Byflhe's notes on Upton 
bearing in the plainell polBble letters the legend of " Sigillum GUeberti de 
Clare comitis Glovernice" the firft Gilbert who filled that defcription being 
the great-grand-nephew of Gilbert Earl of Pembroke 1 The fai5t is that he 
has copied by miftake a feal on p. 88 of Byflhe on Upton, that to which 
his obfervations apply being on p. 89. The fame coat with three cheverons 
is however found on fome flooring tiles preferved at Tintem Abbey ; and we 
may fafely attribute thefe arms to fuch of the Clare family as come within 
the fcope of our memou-. In the Caerleon Mufeum there is an ivory Ihield 
fuppofed to have belonged to a bronze ftatuette, figured in plate xlvii to 
Mr. Lee's Ifca Silurum, and difcuflisd at p. 116 of that work, with references 
to Mr. Plauch6's Purfuivant of Arms (in which the above noticed miftake is 
not repeated) and to the feal from Byflhe on Upton. The Caerleon ivory 
is cheveronn6 of five cheverons, and is no doubt the Ihield of a Clare, but 
.neither the date nor the individual reprefented is clearly afcertained. 

IsABEULA, the daughter, and either immediately or eventually the heirefs 

of 
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of Richard Strongbow, was at her father's death, if the ftatement of Ralph de 
Diceto is intended to apply to her, barely three years old (vix plene triennem), 
and {he of courfe became in ward to the King. Mr. Wakeman, in his paper 
on The Town and Caftle of Cbepftow, fays that her wardfliip was granted 
to Patrick de Cadourcis, who held Chepftow as her guardian in 33 Hen. II 
and 6 Richard I. He quotes no authority, ■ but has evidently derived his 
. information from Dugdale's Baronage (i, 517), where it is ftated that in 
33 Hen, II this Patrick de Cadurcis (Chaworth) upon coUedtion of the 
fcutage of Galwey accounted for £(> for the knight's fees belonging to the 
Honour of Striguill, and in 6 Richfird I paid the like fum upon levying 
the fcutage for the King's redemption. That the latter payment was made 
by him as owner, or guardian of the infant owner of Striguil, is irreconcilable 
with all other known fa6ls. Perhaps an examination of the Gloucefterihire 
Pipe Rolls for the years named, which are referred to by Dugdale as his 
authority, would fiirnilh fome explanation of the character in which the 
payment was made.* It may turn out that it was as receiver for the owner, 
or as collector of the fcutage. Failing this explanation, it is eafier to 
fuppofe that the coUeiSlor of the fecond fcutage may have copied in error 
from the roll of the firft than to ignore all the evidence of the date of Ifabel's 
marriage. In Fenton's Pembrokelhire (p. 379) it is ftated that " Ifabel, being 
left an infant in ward to the Kmg, the earldom of Pembroke for the fpace 
of fourteen years was moft fhamefiiUy ravaged by her guardians, of whofe 

improvidence 
• Pipe Roll, 33 Henry II, Glouc 
De seutagiis militum Honoris de Striguii. 
PKtricius de Chaurcia reddit compotum de vi/i' de rcutagiis militum quos lecognovit per fervientes 
fuos in caita. In thelkuro \xs. £t debet bu. Idem reddit compotum de eodem debito. In 

thefauro tols. Et debet xk 

There is alfo in the fame roll the following record : 
Et in donis per breve Regis Eve ComitilTe de Striguil iJi 

Pipe Roll, 6 Richard I, Glouc. 
De teutagiis mUitum ad reittnpciontm Domini Regis. 
[Others] 
Fatridus de Chaurds dd>et wli. et xf de fcutagio fuo. 

Thefe extra<!b fhew that the references given hy Dugdale aie accurate, and Irom the firft record 
it is dear that Patrick Chaurcis at that date paid his fcutage for the Honour of Striguil, but it does 
not appear by what tenure he held pofTefTion of the Honour. 

In the Roll of 6 Richard I there is nothing to fhew any conne^on with Striguil, but inafinuch 
as the fcutages were within the levy for Glouceflerthire, there can be little doubt that thde were 
alfo for the fees of Striguil. 

The 0!t to the Counted Eva is interdUng; — Ed. 
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improvidence and negle<5t the Wellh taking advantage, under Marlgvm and 
Howel, fons of Lord Rhys, laid regular liege to Tenby, then the principal 
garrifon of the Englith forces, and taking it by ftorm, burnt the town and 
put the inhabitants to the fword. Complaint being made of this to the King 
Richard I, he gave Ifabella in marriage, &c." The law at this period gave 
to the feudal lord the ward(hip of an heirefs, while within the age of fourteen 
years : and it was not until the ftatute of Weftminfter, in the reign of 
Edward I, that the right of the lord was extended fo as to enable him to 
tender a fuitable marriage within a further period of two years. Confequently 
if Ifabella was given in marriage by Richard I, even in the firft few days of 
his reign, as all authorities, except that above quoted, concur in ftating to 
have been the cafe, either it muft have been an a6l in excefs of his rights^ 
or Ihe muft have been bom within a few months before her father's death 
— or the marriage muft have been brought about by the perfonal influence, 
rather than in exercife of the feudal right, of King Richard. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Family of MawhaIt. 



THE huiband found by the King for the heirefs of Strongbow was 
Wilham Marihalj a younger fon, of a noble but not very influential 
family, deriving their name from their office of Marihal of the 
King's Houfe,' held in grand ferjeanty by tenure of the manor of Hempfted- 
Marihal, in Berks. The office and family eftates were then enjoyed by his 
elder brother, John Marihal, by whofe death without iffue, ten years later, 
they devolved upon the younger brother. It is important to bear in mind 

thefe 

' According to Aiutis, quoted in Edmondfon's Heraldry, i, 37, Marflial of the Curia Regis or 
Exchequer ; but John ^MarOial, as a witnels to his brother's charter to Cartmel Priory, is defcnbed 
by the title given in the text 

The frequency with which the name of John Marlhall, and Aibfequently that of his brother Vt^lliam, 
throughout the reign of Henry II, appear as witnefles to the King's charters, would lead to the 
conclufion that they were members of the Royal Houfehold. As early as 1155 John Marefchal is 
a witnels, together with Philip, Bilhop of Baieux; Emulf, Bifhop of Lifeaux; Thomas (Becket), the 
Chancellor ; Reginald, Earl of Cornwall ; and Richard de Humez, Conflable, to a charter grantii^ 
to Robert Fitz-Herbert the Chamberlainfhip of his father and grand&ther ; and in March of the fiune 
year, with others of high rank, he was witnels to a charter to the Norman Abbey of St. Sauveni 
le Vicomte, confinning the donation which Queen Adeliza and William, Earl of Chichefter, her fecond 
hufband, had made thereto. In 1156 we find him witnels to a charter in fiivour Chrill Church, 
Canterbury. In 11 64 he was prefent at the Council of Clarendon. It was John, the King's Marshall, 
whofe complaints againft Becket afterwards led to the archbilhop's attaint at Northampton. On 14th 
September in this year Becket was under fummons to a[q>ear in the King's Court at Weflminllei 
to anfwer the complaint of John, the King's Marihall, but he not appear. His biographer Aates 
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tkefe IttAa, as the fiiiliame of Mailhal and the fidlilarity in the title of the 
two offiee» kave oeoafio&ally led to the miftake of ftippofing fbat the office of 
Marfhal of Bfiglted, h^ld by the illlie of this marriage, was derived throti|[h 
William Mailhal'^ ^rtceftors, inftead of through the heirefs of the Strongbows^ 

WuAAAM Marihal had beefi a. gentleman of the houfehold of Princd 
Hear;, the eldeft fon of Henry II, and in his fpecial ^Tour : for on his 
deathbed^ in 1185, his crufader's vow being unfulfilled, he entrufted his cro& 
by WiHiam Mafflial, to b^ earned to the Holy Land (Rog. Hoveden, Savile's 
Scrip/, 354}- H« had probably taken the crofe along with his prince, as is 
indicated by his burial in the Temple Church and his benefactions to the 
Templars ; but there is no trace of his having vifited the Holy Land, either 
during the reign of Henry II, or at any other period of his bufy life.' He 
attached himfelf to the fervice of Richard Coeur de Lion, and was in his 
fulleft confidence, as well as that of his brother John. He appears alfo to 
have been trufted by their father; for we find him, in 1188, along with 
Walter, Archbifhop of Rouen, and John^ Bifliop of Evreux, fent on an 
embaiTy from Henry H to the French King (Rog. Hoveden, Sav. Scrip., 367 v). 

HEmtY n died on the 6th July, 1189, and on the 20tfa of the fame month 
Richard received the fword of the Duchy of Normandy from the altar of 
St. Mary's at Rouen. Between that day and the feaft of St. Mary Magdalene, 



! Ul at the tittife [Saii&A Thomas Cantu&rienfis Vita et Epiftolae. (Giles).] He was again 
) ^pear At Na^AantptoA, on which occafion he was more punftual than the King, who 
ettat late. Jcdm Harihall did not appear. According to Giles Ae was at tke Exchequer in Lonion. 
On the 3«th of the £un€ ibondt the King gave fentcnce againft the archbifhop. John Marfhall wad 
agw witness to a Reyal Charter between i and 13 March, 116^ and in 1169 he was excommunicated 
fer havii^ pofTelTion of land of Mundeham (parcel) of the Manor of Pagnham, which land the King 
Wot froW the ch'urth til CafiterbtUy. This is thi lail occafion on which we find his name mentioned. 
TXir firil intfodu^On to William Marihall is on i3lh April, 1173, which is the date given for the 
outbreak of the l^beUItin df nince Hemy, in which he was one of the Prince's adherents. He 
was A iritnefe to Royi^ Charteis in 1175 and 1181, and is mentioned as being in attendance oil 
Prince Henryj on his death at Martel, on nth June, 1183, as Hated in the text He is named 
as a- mtnefs to two Rtqial Charters in 1-188, and in the lame year he was fent with Walt«, Aroh- 
bitKop of Sioueil, and ^bhn, Blthop of £v^eux, with demands and threats to Philip, King of 
Warttfe Tfae rfttrtfengew bi'dught back a" tteffage of defiance, wheredpon Henry invades the French 
jwiftwyi- [S»- ltthfer*y KlAg Hfemy ILJ—Ed. 

- > iTke- SMt )i !&Kyfo{pefl mtnti<nis him axaaog- thofe who #ent it Jerulalem h\ 121S : bilt, as we 
(hftp fee, the nature of bis duties at home at that period makes the flatement incredible. 
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on the third day after, "he gave to William Marefchall the dau^ter of 
Richard, Earl of Strugoill, with that honour" (Joh. Brompton, Twys. Scrip., 
1 155). The coronation in London took place on the jrd September, the 
particulars of which are given, almoft in the fame words, by the chronicler 
laft cited and by Roger Hoveden (Sav. Scrip., 374). After naming various 
high officers and their place in the proceffion, they fay that "next came 
John Marefchal, carrying two large and heavy golden fpnrs. Then came William 
Marefchal, Earl of Striguil, carrying the royal fcepter of gold, on the top of 
which is a golden crofs, and by him William, Earl of Salifbnry, carrying the 
golden rod, having at the top a golden dove ; " and Hardyng, in his ibyming 
chronicle, tells us how 

"Willum Marflul bolde, 
Eaile of Striguil, the fcepter bue of gotde." 

On the 18th of September, as William Marflial, Lord of Striguil, he 
witnefled a charter to Hugh, Bifliop of Durham, printed in Roger Hoveden's 
Annals. In the following month, the King entered into engagements with the 
King of France for their joint expedition to the Holy Land. Roger of 
Wendover mentions that, having received through ambafladors the oath of 
Philip Auguflus, that he would hailen his departure without fail, Richard 
caufed Earl William, his Marfhal, to make oath on his own foul that the 
EngUfli monarch would be puniftual to his appointment — a fingular indica- 
tion of confidence in the royal word. The King fet out accordingly in 
December, leaving, as Lords Jufticiaries, Hugh Pudfey, Bifhop of Durham, 
and William Longchamp, Bifliop of Ely, the Chancellor and Papal Legate, 
with whom he aflbciated William Bardulph and William Briwere, according 
to Roger of Wendover and John Brompton, and alfo William Marfhal and 
Geoflfty Fitz-Peter, according to Roger Hoveden. The probability is that 
the account of the two former chroniclers is corre<5t, and that William Marfhal 
accompanied Richard as far as Meflina, in part performance of his crufader's 
vow : for all the chroniclers relate how, the conduA of the Bifhop of Ely 
having become unendurable, reprefentations of his evU practices were fent to 
the King, in 1191, while wintering at that place, from which he ifTued letters, 
printed in Roger of Wendover's Chronicle, addrefled to William, his Marfhal, 
GeoflFry Fitz-Peter, Hugh Bardolph, and William Briwere, dire6iing them, 
if his Chancellor Ihould not have faithfully performed his dories, to take 
meafures for managing the affairs of the kingdom at their own difcretion : 

and 
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and Roger de Hoveden and John Brompton both fay that thefe orders were 
conveyed to England by Walter, Archbilhop of Rouen, and William Maifhal, 
Earl of Striguil ; but Roger of Wendover, on the other hand, quotes a further 
letter from the King, addrefled to William Marfhal and others, his council, 
affociating with them for advice and afliftance the Archbilhop of Rouen, who 
is ftated to have been the bearer of the letters. If William Marfhal ever 
fet out on his pilgrimage, we thus fee how he was diverted from his purpofe 
by the neceflities of ftate. The commiflioners did not think it prudent to 
aft upon the royal warrant, the Chancellor beiug prepared to fet them at 
defiance, and having engrofled all the power of the ftate into his own hands. 
It is defirable to touch as lightly as poflible events not directly concerning 
the fubjeft of our memoir, and it may be (hortly ftated that both the King's 
brother John, and the Chancellor, were fpeculating on Richard's never returning 
alive from his enterprize, and each was purfuing his own ambitious defigns, 
the Chancellor, for the purpofe of prolonging his own authority, fupporting the 
claims of the King's infant nephew, Arthur, as heir prefumptive to the crown, 
while John was intriguing for his own fucceflion. Eventually open war 
broke out between them ; the Chancellor befieged Lincoln Caftle, and John 
feized the caftles of Nottingham and Tickhill. The death of Pope Clement 
having abridged the Chancellor's power, by the temporary ceffadon of his 
legatine authority, negociations were opened, and terms agreed upon, by 
which the caftles of Nottingham and Tickhill were to be deUvered up, and 
various other caftles, which had been affigned to Earl John by his brother, 
were to be placed in the hands of perfons of truft and loyalty on behalf of 
the King, with a ftipulation that in the event of his death without iffue, the 
title of John was to be recognized in preference to that of his nephew, Arthur. 
Nottingham CaftJe was accordingly placed in the hands of William Marfhal. 
A few months later the Chancellor's power collapfed in a trial of ftrength 
with the King's illegitimate brother, Geoffiy, Archbifhop of York. A meeting 
was held between Earl John, the Bifliops, Earls, and Barons, and the Citizens 
of London, at which the Archbilhop of Rouen and William Marihal, Earl of 
Striguil {as Hoveden relates), for the firft time produced before the people 
the fealed letters from the King, and the Bilhop of Ely was formally depofed 
from all authority. He fought and obtained the proteiSlion of the Pope, 
under whofe fan£iion he denounced and excommunicated all bis enemies, and, 
among the reft, William Marfhal and his colleagues by name. For fome time 
after this period we find the King's Jufticiaries mentioned in general terms 

without 
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without Aamihg tiiem, and when, at a little later period, we find their Aames 
mentioned in dny public tranfa^ftions, that of William Marihal is not among 
them. In fzA he drops out of fight during almoft all the reft of Richard's 
reign, except that he is mentioned as holding fucceflfirely the offices of Sheriff 
of LincolniUre and Stifiex, and attending Richard, as the duties of his marlhdlfhip 
required, in his Normari campaign of 1194. He was not crufading, or he 
would certainly have been with the Lion-hearted King. He may have been 
confolidating his power in Ireland, where the prote^on of Strongbow's large 
poffeffions would require a watchful eye and a ftrong hand. We catch an 
occafional glimpfe of his wars in that country in a difpute we fliall have to 
notice with the Bifhop of Ferns as to fome church lands claimed by right 
of conqneft. It is true that no exprefs mention is found of his vifiting 
Ireland until the year isoo, when he had an efcape from (hipfrreck in 
Bannow Bay, but after that period his conllant attendance on King John 
muft have prevented his pafling much time out of England. At all events, 
with the exception above noticed, we find no trace of him in attendance on 
Coeur de Lion after leaving him at Mellina, nor does he witnefs any treaty, 
or appear in any of the negociations with the King of France or others ; 
nor, on Richard's return to England, does he fiAd a place among the great 
officers at the fecond coronation, at which the King Is Hated to have 
himfelf carrted the fceptre with the golden crofs. From thefe fa^, and that 
of the Bifhop of Ely having been flilly reinftated in Richard's favour, and froiu 
his fncceObr, as the very firft ai5t of his reign, fending over WilUam Marfhal, 
as his agent, to England, it is to be inferred that Richard withdrew his 
confidence from him, fufpedfcing (and probably not without reafon) his leaning 
towards Earl John, of whofe treafonable pradices the King was well aware, 
though too generous, or too carelefs, to take active meafures for reftraining them. 

On the death of Richard, Hoveden relates that John, Earl of Mortaigne, 
his brothef, tarrying in Normandy, at once fent to England, Hubert, Archbifliop 
of Canterbury, and William Marihal, Earl of Strigoil, to preferve the peace of 
England, together with Geoffry Fitz-Peter, Judiciary of England, and other 
barons of the realm. Hubert appears to have been with King Richard in 
Normandy very fhorrtly before, and furobably at the time of, his death. GeotEry 
Fitz-Peter was hfs Jufticiary in England, and William Marfhal was probably one 
of John's owi^ immediate followers, and with hitn in Normandy at the tune. The 
fteps taken by the three emiffaries for fecuriftg John's peaceable acceffion to 

the 
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fhift tI}rone ve related io def^ by Hoveden, and on the aytk Mar* 1199, iq 1^9 
jwefence of a number of Earls, among whom Pari WiUJam of 8trigwl i» mep- 
tioned, the coronation took place, and among the incidents of the day is rel9l;e4 
one fo important to our puipoUe that it is belt to give it in the original Latin : — 
*' Eodem die coronationis fuse Johannes Rex accinxit Willielmum Marefcallum 
gladio comitatus de Striguil, et Gaufridum Filium-Petri gladio comitatus de 
^0ex; qui, licet antea vocati effent comites, et adminiftratioDem ftiomm 
comitatuum habuiffisnt, tamen non erant accin^ gla4io coiaitatus ; et ipfl 
ilia die fervi^runt ad menfam regis accini^ gladiis." We nay tranflate 
''comitatus de Striguil" and "gladio comitatus" as "the Earitbtm of Striguil" 
ind "the fword of their Earldoms," and fo recondle tiae piMBage with the 
pofition of the Lords' Committee that it was immaterial whether the earldom 
was called that of Striguil or Pembroke : but what poffible tranOatioa can 
ws give of the phrafe " adminiftrationem fuonim comitatuum," except " ad- 
minifbatiofi of their Counties f " If the fjueftion had been ftiU open, we might 
have been difpofed to argue that the Earldom of Striguil refted cm much 
the fame evidence as that of any other earldom of this earij period : but 
it would be a profitlefs difcuffion in the face of a decifion by the Lords' 
Committee that the title of Earl of Striguil was affumptive and imaginary only. 
For the inveftiture of both WilUam Afarfhal and Geofby Fitz-Peter on 
^is occafion a fatiilbctory reafon may be found in the fai5t that both of 
them held their earldoms in right of their wives, according to the ufage of 
that period and fome centuries later, William Marfhal having married the 
beirejJB of Richard Sttongfaow, and Gtofky Fitz-Peter the heirefs of William 
Mandeville, Earl of E0ex. Their inveftiture may have been intended' to 
create them Earls in their own ri^t. In aur own day, the hufband deriving 
no rank from his wife's peerage, the cafe could not arife. At an intermediate 
period of our hiftory it might have given rife to the queftion whether there 
Ipas ^ fipgle {»eera^ (named iadifcrimin^ly Pembroke or Striguil) or two 
feparate peeraLgeg, which in certain events might defcend to dtierent heirs ; 
but probably the queftion was not contemplated at this early ftage of our law. 

By whatever title he or his wife's aoceftors were xecognjifed by their 
contemporaries, it is as Wiljiam Maifhat, Earl of Pembroke, that the great 
ProteAor is now known to hiftory. It is under that title that we are 
introduced to him by Shakefpeare : but thofe readers, who derive their 
notions of Englilh hiftory (as more perfons do than choc^e to acknowledge it) 

from 
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from the hiftorical plays of our great dramatift, (hould be reminded that 
Shakefpeare's fyftem was not only to exercife the privilege he claimed for 
himfelf of 

" Jumping o'er dines-^ 

Turning the accomplifluneid of many yean 

Into an houiglais," 

but to ufe hiftorical materials for dramatic purpofes, cooneAing them together, 
not only in refpe£t of time and place but in refpe^ of caufe and effed, 
according to the exigencies of his art : and that (to ufe the words of 
Mr. Haltiwell-Phitlipps) " the play of King John partakes, more than any 
of the other hiftories, of the charadler of the romantic drama, both in the want 
of attention paid to the truth, and the fucceffion of hiftorical events, and in 
the manner in which they are made fubfervient to the purpofes of dramatic 
defign." He omits all mention of the poUtical caufe for which the barons 
took up arms, and makes their defe^ion from the King, and the tranlTer of 
their allegiance to the Dauphin Lewis, fimultaneous, and the immediate 
confequence of John's difcovered complicity in the murder of Prince Arthur. 
The treatment of the character of the great Earl of Pembroke, in particular, 
bas been peculiarly unfortunate. Hb name might have been taken at 
random from the Englilh peerage. He and Roger Bigod, Ear) of Norfolk, 
are little more than walking gentlemen, echoing the fentiments of Salifbury, 
and forming with him a trio of ftage reprefentatives of the revolted barons. 
The part he played in the real drama of hiftory is exaftly reverfed. Inftead 
of being, as reprefented in the play, one of the leaders in the revolt, and 
brought back to his allegiance only by Count Melun's dying difclofures of the 
Dauphin's defigns, Pembroke was from firft to laft a firm and unfwerving 
adherent to the royal caufe. 

During the entire reign of King John his Marfhal feems to have been in 
clofe attendance on the King : for his name is, with few exceptions, found 
in the atteftations of all the royal charters of that reign. In the treaty 
between the Kings of England and France, in May 1200, by which the 
claims of Prince Arthur were fet afide, and a marriage concluded between 
the Dauphin and the Princefs Blanche of Caftile, William, Earl of Pembroke, 
is one of the eight fureties who made oath, and pledged their fiefs, for John's 
obfervance of the terms of the treaty. Juft twelve months afterwards, the 
French King having attacked Normandy, in breach of the treaty, William 

Marlhal 
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Marfhal, Earl of Strigail, with a hundred knights, and Roger Lacy, Conftable^ 
of Chefter, with a fimilar number, were fent to the defence of that Duchy, 
Both thefe commanders were in Normandy in 1204. The latter being clofely 
befieged in Chateau Gaillard, the Earl of Pembroke formed a plan for its 
rehef by a combined attack on the befiegers by fea and land. He led a force 
of 4000 infantry and 3000 cavalry, which was at firft fucceOFul, but the 
non-arrival of the fleet of flat bottomed velTels at the calculated time rendered 
the attack abortive. The Earl was repulfed with lofs, and his army feems to 
have returned home ; for in the fame year he was fent,. with the Archbifliop of 
Canterbury, the Bifliops of Norwich and Ely, and the Earl of Leicefter, on 
an unfuccetOfiil embalTy to treat for peace with the King of France. In May 
or June 1205 we find him, with the Archbifliop, ftrongly diflliading the King- 
agaiaft the expedition to France, for which bis forces were then aflembled. 
at Porchefter. 

In the following month, Hubert, Archbifliop of Canterbury, died— the 
commencement of all the King's troubles. It is unneceflary to follow the 
courfe of general hiftory during the weary years which followed, in which 
the hoftile relations of the Englifli and French fovereigns afforded an oppor-. 
tuni^ for the papal aggreflions, the fucceflful refinance to which might have 
made the reign of King John the brighteft inftead of the blackelt page of 
Englifli hiftory. But he had entered upon a double or rather a treble conteft. 
While engaged in a foreign war, in which he required the loyal co-operation 
of his fubjeiSls, and a conteft with the papal court for that ecclefiaftical 
fupremacy for which his father had contended in vain, he was alfo involved in 
a domeftic controverfy, which may be conGdered as the principal caufe of 
his difgrace. The quarrel of the Kings of England and France had been the 
opportunity of the Pope, and in its turn the quarrel between Pope and King 
became the opportunity of the Barons : and when, deprived of the fympathy 
of his fubje£ts, John was driven to his difgraceful fubmiflion to the Roman 
Pontiff" (to which the Earl of Pembroke, we are forry to fay, was one of the 
witnefles), and thought, by means of the papal protedtion, to ftrengthen his 
pofition in his foreign war, his barons refufed to follow him. But at a 
fomewhat earUer period than this, and while under the papal fentence of 
excommunication, John had been warned of intended treachery on the part 
of his Barons, and, as is related by Roger of Wendover (ed. Eng. Hifl:. Society, 
iii, 239), fent meflengers to all his nobles whofe fidelity he fufpected, requiring 
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hoftages, to teft who would and who would not comply : and, not daring, 
with fome notable exceptions, to refift the royal commands, they fent their 
fons, nephews, and relations at the King's pleafure. We find in the Clofe 
Rolls, under the date of 4th June, 14 John, a warrant addrefled to William 
MarOial, commanding him to fend his fon Richard, by Thomas de Samford, 
to whofe charge, our lord the King has, in good faith, committed him. In 
fail the King knew not on whom to rely, and a lefs fufpicious fovereign 
might have felt fome diftruft, when he found the Earl of Pembroke's tldeft 
fon, William Marfhal the younger, arrayed in the ranks of his enemies, of 
which, even at this period, fome indications may have been given. The King, 
having obtained abfolution, had to negociate with the Pope as to terms of 
compenfation to be made to the bifliops, as the price for taking off the 
interdi<£t ; and on fetting out for France, early in 1214, he left the buGnefs 
to be arranged by the Legate and the Earl of Pembroke by whom it was 
fettled accordingly, and the Earls of Pembroke, Chefter, and Winchefler, with 
the Bilhops of Winchefler and Norwich, became fureties for the King to the 
amount of 13,000 marks, the unpaid balance of the compenfation agreed upon. 

The Pope had thoroughly fucceeded in the obje^ of his intervention, and 
the Archbifhop loft no time in fecretly allying himfelf with the Barons, in their 
domeftic quarrel with the King. On the 25th Auguft, 1214, at a conference 
with the prelates, barons, and others, with reference to the removal of the 
interdi(5t, he reminded them that the King had bound himfelf by oath to reflore 
the ancient laws of the realm, and produced an alleged charter of King Henry I, 
the confirmation of which would fecure them all the liberties for which they 
had been contending. Shortly afterwards a large number of earls and barons, 
being affembled at St. Edmundlbury under pretence of a pilgrimage, entered 
into a folemn league, and pledged themfelves on oath, to enforce this charter 
on the King. On the 6th January, 1215, they prefented their demands, 
appearing before him at the New Temple in military array. His anfwer was 
deferred to Eafter, the barons returning to their homes on the King's promife, 
with the Archbiftiop of Canterbury, the Biihop of Ely, and the Earl of 
Pembroke as his fureties, that he would in all reafon fatifiy them. In Eafter 
week they accordingly affembled at Stamford in overwhelming force, confifting, 
as it was computed, of 2000 knights, with the ufual complement of men at 
arms and foot foldiers, and comprizing nearly all the nobility of the kingdom, 
■among whom was William Marfhal the younger, the eldeft fon of the Earl of 
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Pembroke., Thence they marched to Brackley, where they were met by the 
Archbifhop and the Earl of Pembroke, fent by the King for an explanation 
of their fo affembling ; through whom they delivered a written ftatement of 
their demands. Both the Archbifliop and Earl urged compliance, but the King 
peremptorily refufed ; and the barons thereupon marched to London, which 
the citizens willingly yielded to them. From London they fent letters to all 
the earls and barons who ftill adhered to the King, requiring them to join in 
the revolt on pain of being treated as open enemies. Roger of Wendover 
enumerates twenty-two nobles only, of whom the Earl of Pembroke is firft 
on the lift, as thofe who had not joined the confederacy, the greater part of 
whom at once abandoned the King, and when, on the memorable 15th of June, 
the famous conference took place at Runnymede, the Earl had only twelve 
laymen aflbciated with him as adherents to the royal caufe. The great charter 
then granted, or rather the articles accompanying it, virtually placed the King's 
authority under the control of a committee of twenty-five elected barons, 
empowered to enforce, by the moft ftringent and humiliating meafures, the 
obfervance of the charter. In the troubled fpace of fixteen months which 
intervened between thefe events and the death of King John, during which 
period, aided by the Pope's bulls of excommunication, and with the affiftance 
of foreign mercenaries, he ftruggled to refume the conceflions extorted from 
him by fuperior force, and on the other hand the barons, difpofiefTed of all 
their ftrongholds except London, as a laft refource invited over the Dauphin 
Lewis, and fwore allegiance to him as their King, we find mention of the 
Earl of Pembroke, fent on an unfucceflful miiTion from. King John to the 
King of France, to induce him to difcourage his fon's enterprize : and again 
in July, 1 216, we find him, with the Earl of Cbefter and Fulke de Breante, 
recovering for the King, the city of Worcefter, which had (hortly before been 
induced by William Marfhal the younger to declare for the caufe of Lewis, 

On the death of King John London and the whole of the fouth eaftern 
part of England, with the exception of the caftles of Dover and Windfor, 
were in the pofleffion of Lewis. The difclofure by the Count de Melun of 
the ultimate defigns of the French Pretender to difpoflefs the barons, when 
they had ferved bis purpofe, and replace them with his own countrymen 
(as related by Shakefpeare, who in this inftance followed clofely the records 
of real hiftory) had detached many of the barons, who had thereupon fought 
to make their peace with King John, but found him on his deathbed. He 
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died at Newark on the 19th October, 1216. At this crkical period the Earl 
of Pembroke, who, as Marfhal, was at the head of the King's army, was 
found equal to the emergency. He convejred the corpfe of his royal mafter 
to Worcefter, and there buried it with fuch ftate as circumftances permitted, 
and on the 27th of October convened a meeting at Gloucefter of as many 
of the earls, barons, abbots, and priors, as he could induce to join him, with 
Gualo the papal legate, and the Bifliops of Winchefter and Worcefter. A 
graphic account of what then took place is given in almoft the fame words 
by Walter de Hemingburgh and Henry Knyghton. "The Earl Marlhal, 
a man of great influence and found judgment, called together in a friendly 
manner many earls and fome barons, and having taken young Henry, the fon 
-of King John, who had not yet completed his ninth year of age, placed 
him in their midfl:, and faid " Behold our King," and added, " My dear 
inends, although we have, and that juftly, conftrained his father for his evil 
-deeds, yet this young and innocent child is guiltlefs of his father's a^, and 
becaufe mifconduct and faults (hould only bind their authors, and, in the 
words of the Lord, the fon thail not bear the iniquity of the father, we 
fhould . exonerate this young child, and have compaflion on his tender age. 
And now forafmnch as he is the King's fon, and our future lord and fucceflbr 
in the realm, come and let us make him our King, and expel from our land 
X^wis, the French King's fon, and all his nation, and let us take away the 
reproach of our land, and break afunder the yoke of a wicked bondage." 
*' How," faid the Earl of Gloucefter, " fliall we be able to do this ? for we 
have invited him, and given him our allegiance." "We can and we ought," 
he faid, " becaufe be has abufed our allegiance : for we invited him, and 
were willing to have fet him over us ; but now, being puffed up with pride, 
lie has fcomed and defpifed us, and if we forgive him he will fo fubvert 
us and our land that we (hall be a reproach to all men and the fcom of 
his commonalty." On this, as if by divine infpiration, they alt exclaimed 
" So be it^Let bim be King — Let him be King," and they appointed the day of 
his coronation. The paflages in the earl's fpeech, in which .he identified 
himfelf with the adtion of the barons, were merely a rhetorical artifice. 
There was, as we have fhown, no foundation in fa£t for the alTertion that 
he was one of thofe who had a£led in oppofition to King John, and lefs, if 
poQible, for that of his having been a party to the invitation to the Dauphin, 
The child was crowned accordingly on the following day, and a meeting of 
prelates, earls, barons, and knights, having been convened by the Legate at 
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Briftol on the i ith of November, the Earl of Pembroke was chofeo Protestor, 
under the ftyle of " Redlor regis et regni." 

The firft a<5t of the new government was to confirm, with con0derable 
variations, the charter of King John, which was done by a charter in the 
name of the new fovereign, dated the 12th November, and printed in 
Blackftone's Law TraAs (App. p. xxvi). It purports to be made in the 
prefence of God, for the health of his foul and the fouls of all his anceftors 
and fucceflbrs, to the honour of God, and the exaltation of Holy Church 
and the amendment of his kingdom, and by the advice of the legate, and 
the bifliops, earls, and barons therein named, and is telled in the following 
curious terms: — "And becaufe we have not yet a feal, we have caufed thefe 
prefents to be fealed with the feals of the venerable father, our lord Gualo, 
&c., and of WilUam Marihal, Earl of Pembroke, the Govemour of ourfelf and 
our kingdom." Having thus declared his poUcy, the Protestor iffued letters 
in the King's name to the abfent nobles, repeating the arguments ufed at 
Gloucefter, and inviting them to return to their allegiance. A large proportion 
did fo, and the earl was foon at the head of a force with which he at once 
compelled a truce, and on the refumption of hoftilities, fought the fuccelHul 
battle of Lincoln, and eventually drove Lewis to a treaty, on the 1 ith 
September, 1217, by which he abandoned all pretence to the throne, and a 
general amnefty was guaranteed to his followers. He was honourably efcorted 
to the coaft, and the young King made his folemn entry into London. On 
the 33rd of the fame month, in the prefence of nearly all the nobility of the 
kingdom, a new charter was executed, tefted and fealed like the former one, 
confirming the great charter, with various additions. This charter is preferved 
in the Bodleian, and printed in Blackftone's Law Tra^ (App. p. xxxvi). 
The feal of William Marihal, which is wanting to the earlier charter, is 
preferved with this, and is figured in Blackftone's work ; but whether from 
its atftual condition, or the wretched reprefentation of the engraver, nothing 
can be made of it, beyond the fa£t that it reprefents an equeftrian figure, 
armed with a fword, and in the ufual attitude, and a legend, of which the 
only lettering extant is S, for Sigillum, near the head, and ESCA, no doubt 
part of the word Marefcalli, at the bottom. The coftume might be anything, 
and no Ihield is (hewn : but we may take this opportunity of noticing that 
the arms of William Marihal were : Party per pale, Or and Vert, a bon rampant 
Gules, armed and langued Azure ; which he fubftituted for the earlier arms of 
his family, Gules, a bend lozengfie Or. His 
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His pofleffions were on a fcale commenfurate with his political importance. 
To the eftates of Richard Strongbow, augmented as we have feen by his 
acquifitions in Ireland, were added his own paternal eftates on the death of 
his elder brother, and a moiety of the Notinan and Englifh pofleflions of 
William Giffard, Earl of Buckingham, of which a confirmation was granted, 
in the fecond year of King Richard, to WiUiam Marfhal, as reprefenting one 
branch of the Clare family, while the remaining moiety was granted to 
Richard, fourth Earl of Hertford, as reprefenting the other branch. He had 
alfo had, at various periods of King John's reign, grants of Goderich Caftle, of 
lands in Somerfet, and of the whole province of Leinfter. In his capacity 
of Lord Marcher he bad extended his pofleinons in Wales, and having, 
according to the chronicle of Caradoc of Llancarvan, as continued by Powel, 
attacked and taken Caerleon, in the year 1217, procured a confirmation by 
charter from its owner, Morgan ap Howel ap Jorwerth, who held it not only 
by the title derived from his anceftors but under a charter from the Englifh 
King. The confirmation charter is printed in Mr. Lee's Ifca Silunim, p. 141. 

The great Proteftor lived to fee the thorough pacification of the realm, 
fo that when the King was again folemnly crowned at Weftminfter, the 
oldeft peers declared they had never known fuch concord and tranquillity in 
the land; and, his work accompliflied, he died in the month of May, 1219, 
happily unconfcious how worthlefs a fovereign he had been the means of 
placing on the throne. He was buried on the 17th of that month, in the 
Temple Church, where his fuppofed monument ftill remains, on which was 
infcribed an epitaph, attributed by Matthew Paris (p. 463, ed. 1644) to one 
Gervafe de Melkeleia : — 

"Sum quern Satumum fibi senfit HibeniU, Sol«m 
Anglia, Mercurium Noirnaniiia, Gallia Martcm " 
clofely rendered by Weever (Fun. Mon., p. 442, ed. 1631) : — 

"Whom Ireland once a Satume found, Ei^land a Sunne to be, 
Whom Normandy a Mercury, and France Mars, I am he." 

He left five fons, all of whom in turn were Earls of Pembroke and 
Marfhals of England, and all died without iflue, when the family eftates 
became devifable, as we Ihall Have to notice in due time, among five 
daughters and their defcendants. In this fh'ange concurrence of events the 
fuperftition of the age faw a judgment of the Almighty, confirming a fentence 
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of excommunication pronounced by the Bifliop of Ferns in the Earl's lifetime, 
and repeated over his grave with the fentence that, bound in the chain of 
his fins, he (hould remain for ever in hell, unlefs his heirs would reftore 
fome church lands alleged to have been feized by him while carrying on war 
in Ireland, and added to bis large pofleflions. The ftory is told at length 
by Matthew Paris at the page laft cited. His wife furvived him, for Ihe 
and his fteward, Geoflfry Fitz-Robert, in purfuance of the direAions of his 
will, founded a Ciftercian Abbey in the fouth of Wexford, as a cell to 
•Tintem, at a fpot now bearing the fame name. It was called indifferently 
the Abbey of Tintem or De Voto, the latter name being derived from its 
having been founded in purfuance of a vow of William Marflial, when, in 
the year 1200, after imminent danger of Oiipwreck, he landed in fafety 
in Bannow Bay, near this fpot. This is the explanation of a tombftone in 
the Abbey on the Wye, which has occafiohally puzzled vifitors and their 
guides, infcribed with the name of " Henricus de Lancaut Abbas de Voto." 
This was only one of the earl's many works of piety. He founded the 
priories of Cartmel, in Lancafhire, and Kilkenny, Kilrufli, and Logh 
Garmon, in Ireland, and gave various benefactions to the Knights Templars, 
the monks of Gloucefter, Pembroke, and Stanley, in Wilts, and the 
canons of Bradenftoke, in the fame county. His reprefentatives feem 
to have felt confident that thefe good works would fecure the repofe 
of his foul in fpite of the Bifhop of Ferns. In reliance either oa 
them or on the juftice of his father's caufe in relation to the difputed 
claim, the Protestor's heir, with the approval of his brothers, refilled all the 
preffure put upon him, and even the private entreaty of the young King, who, 
though fhocked at the biOiop's malignity, had no doubt as to his powers, and 
urged the fon to do what was aflced of him in pity for his father's foul. 
" If that old raving bifhop," he anfwered, " has pronounced fentence unjuftly, 
let the curfe recoil on his own head. I will not leffen my eftate. My father 
died feized of it, and I enter rightfully on what I find." 

William Maiibal the younger fucceeded on the death of the great Earl 
of Pembroke to his father's eftates, earldom, and office of marlhal : but, ir- 
refpeftive of thefe, his fortunes were already made. We have feen him taking 
bis own line, and that in oppofition to his father, in the ftormy politics of the 
period. He not only took his place in the ranks of the confederate barons, 
but he was one of the committee of twenty-five named in the convenition 
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figned by King John at Runnymede, in which William Marihal the younger 
is defcribed as a baron. It will naturally be alked how he came to be fo 
defcribed in his father's lifetime, and what means he had of raifing a military 
force on his own account. The explanation is that he was in the atfhial 
enjoyment of lands in fix counties, acquired by his marriage with Alicia, 
daughter of Baldwin de Bethune, Earl of Albemarle, to whom he had been 
betrothed, as early as the year 1 303, at an age which may be approximately 
inferred from the date of his parents' marriage, which took place on or abont 
the 31ft July, 1 189. To gratify the reafonable curiofity of the ladies as to the 
mode in which thefe interefting matters were arranged in " the troublefome 
reigne of King John," the marriage fettlement is here tranflated from the 
Charter Roll : and as the fadl of the marriage has been doubted, thongh, as. 
we propc^e to fliew, on infufficient grounds, it may alfo be of intereft to 
antiquarian readers. No doubt the marriage contra^ had been negociated and 
fettled by the parents of the young couple : but inafmuch as the lands held 
in capite could not fafely be alienated without the royal Ucence, the King was 
a necefTary party to the tranfaftion, and the arrangement took the form of a 
charter as follows : — " John, by the grace of God, King of England, Lord of 
Ireland, Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, and Earl of Anjou, to his Arch- 
biOiops, Bifhops, Abbots, Earls, Barons, Julticiaries, Sheriffs, Governors, and all 
his bailiflfe and faithful fubjeiSls, greeting. Know ye that we have caufed a 
marriage' between William, fon of William Marfhal, Earl of Pembroke, and Alice, 
daughter of B[a1dwin] de Bettune, Earl of Albemarle, and that the faid Earl 
B[aldwin] has given to him with her, after his own lifetime, all his land in 
England, for a marriage portion, to wit Brabom, Sutton, and Kemefmg, in 
Kent ; Luyton, in Bedfordfliire ; Folefliam, in Norfolk ; Wanting, in Berks ; 
Savemftoke, in Worcelterihire ; and Norton in Northamptonfhire. To have and 
to hold to him and his heirs in hereditary right, with all their appurtenances, 
faving the dower of the Countefs H[awifia], the wife of the faid Earl B[aldwin], 
and if it (hall happen that the faid Alice depart this life, the faid William, 
the fon of the faid Earl William, {hall have to wife, with the aforefaid marriage 
portion, another daughter of the faid Earl B[aldwin], if God {hall give him 
one, but if it fliall happen after the manner of all men to the faid William, 
the fon of the faid Earl William, Richard, his younger fon, (hall have the (aid 

daughter 

^ Mfuiugium — not matrimoniutn. The word has a double meaning — in this place the elpouJal of 
civil mumge, and in fubfequent parts of the, document, the eflates fettled as a mairia^ portion. 
It alfo meant the tight of difpofuig of a ward in mairiage. 
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daughter, with the faid marriage portion, and if the faid Earl Bfaldwin] {hall 
die, the faid Earl William Marflial fhall have all the faid lands in ward for the- 
ufe of his fbn and the daughter of the faid Earl B[a]dwin], if flie fhall be 
wUhin age, but if the faid earl fliall make any other acquifition in England, 
the whole of it fhall rem'ain to the faid WilUam, the fon of the faid Earl 
WilHam, or to Richard, his fon, and the faid Alice, or her fifter, as is aforefaid. 
Moreover this mairiage portion we have granted, and by this our charter 
have ciHifirmed to the faid WilUam, the fon of the faid Earl William, to have 
»id to hold in hereditary right to him and his heirs in all the faid lands, with 
all their appurtenances, in covert and open, in highways and hyeways, in 
paftures, waters, and mills, in fifhponds and fifheries, and in all places and things. 
Wherefore we will and hrmly command that the faid WilUam, the fon of the 
laid Earl WiUiam, do have and hold of us and our heirs the aforefaid tenements, 
with the appurtenances, as well and freely as ever the faid Earl Baldwin held 
them. Witnefs, John, Bilhop of Norwich, WilUam, Earl of Arundel, William, 
Earl of Salifbury, Rsmulph, Earl of Chefler, Hugh Bigot, Gilbert de Clare, 
G. Fitz-German, Thomas BafTet, Peter de Stoke. Given under the hand of 
Symon, Prior of Beverley and Archdeacon of Wells, at Trianon, the fixth day 
of November, in the fifth year of our reign." 

DuGDALE makes the miftake in two places (Bar. i, 63, 601) of aUeging 
that William Marfhal, the father, married Alic&, daughter of Baldwin de 
Bethune, and cites this very charter as his authority, though within a page 
of one of the paflages he fpeaks of Alice as the wife of William Marfhal the 
younger and filler of WilUam de Fortibus the younger, and within a page 
of the other mentions the elder WilHam Marflial's wife, Ifabel, as having 
furvived him. But the marriage of the fon has been queftioned, or at leafi: 
fpoken of by Duchefne, in his hiftory of the Houfe of Bethune, in doubtful 
terms, as if it were a notion peculiar to Englifh genealogifts, on the ground 
of the French family muniments making no mention of it. Mr. Planch^, in 
the paper already quoted, comes to the conclufion that fo far as the queftion 
depends on the age of the lady, the marriage was juft poflible, as her 
mother's firft hulband, William de Fortibus, died in 1195 (6 Richard I), and 
fiippofing the remarried with Baldwin de Bethune the fame year, their 
daughter might have been bom in 11 96 — that the above fettlement was in 
Ibe 5th John, 1304 — and that fhe would therefore at that period have been 
in her fixteenth year, a marriageable age, and, if dead in 13 19, might have 
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attained that of twenty-three. Mr. Planch^'s dates are not quite accarate, 
nor are the calculations from them in accordance with the generally receiTed 
laws of arithmetic. Roger Hovedeo, under the date of 1195 (p. 432, Sav. 
Scrip.), fays, "in this year alfo died William de Forz, Earl of Albemarle whom 
Baldwin de Bethune fucceeded in that earldom, by gift of Richard, King of 
England, and took to wife the Countefs of Albemarle " — fo that the marriage, 
as was often the cafe when the feudal lord claimed a voice in the difpofal 
of a widow, may be fuppofed to have taken place very fliortly after the firft 
faulhand's death, which, adopting Mr. Planch^'s ftatement of the regnal year, 
was not later than July, 1195, and Alice may have been bom in the firft half 
of the following year, and at the date of the charter, 6 November, 1203, may 
have been fome months more than feven years old. This was the age of 
confent to the actual marriage ceremony in the face of the church, conftitntiag 
a valid marriage unlefs repudiated on the hulhand attaining fourteen or the 
wife twelve years of age : but the efpoufal, which fo far conftituted a marriage 
as to be a bar to any other without a papal difpenfation, very frequently 
took place at a ftill earlier age. In faft the abufe, which had crept into die 
feudal fyftem, of making the marriage of a ward a matter of pecuniaiy profit 
to the lord, openly bought and fold, and treated as the fubjedt; of valuation 
by a jury, made it the firft objedl of parents to difpofe of their infant children 
in marriage, in order to ouft the lord's right. The cementing of foreign alliances 
was an equally powerful motive for thefe early marriages among princes, and 
the example of the higheft clafles led the fafhion in cafes where no fuch motives 
exifted. King John himfelf was not feven years old when he was betrothed 
to Alice, the daughter of Hubert, Count of Maurienne, a lady of juft his own 
age. Baldwin was only Earl of Albemarle, in right of his wife. He died in 
October, 1212, and on the 3rd November in that year his widow made fine 
for her dower, and paid an enormous price for a general licence to marry, 
or — what comes to the fame thing— an exemption from the oppreflive law by 
which flie might have been again given in marriage againft her will. She muft 
have died within two years afterwards : for by a charter, undated, but printed in 
the Rotuli Chartarum between charters of 30 September and 28 Odtober, 1214, 
the King granted to William de Alba Mara, her fon by her firft marriage, 
already fpoken of as William de Fortibus the younger, livery of his mother's 
lands, on condition of bis marrying Avehne, daughter of Richard Munfichet, 
and "faving the right of the daughter of Earl Baldwin, whom the faid Earl 
had by the mother of the faid William." Their daughter had therefore furnred 
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to this date, when Ihe may have been eighteen years old : and even if there 
were no further evidence of the marriage, there would be a ftrong prefumption 
that ihe had long previoufly become the wedded as well as the efpoufed wife 
of William Marifaal the younger, whom we find occupying a polition in the army 
of the barons only to be accounted for by his being in poCTeffion of the eftates 
acquired by his marriage. But the evidence is far from ending here : for in the 
following regnal year (17 John) Dugdale relates (Bar. i, 64), citing the Clofe Roll 
of that year, that Wilham de Fortibus " fell off from the Barons' party, and 
adhered to the King, being with him in his expedition that very year when he 
made fuch fpoil and rapine jn the northern parts, and increafed fo much in his 
favour that he obtained a grant of all the lands which belonged to Alice, his 
fifter, then wife to William Marihal the younger." Though William Marlhal the 
younger was then in rebelUon, there was no a£tual forfeiture of his eftates ; 
and this grant was of courfe nugatory, but not the lefs important as evidence 
of the marriage. Mr. Planch^ fpeaks of the fettlement as a gift "in frank 
almaine." This is a flip of the pen. There is no fuch term known to the 
law, and that bearing the nearefl refemblance to it, frank almoign (hbera 
eleemofyna — free alms, or a gift to pious ufes), had no poflible connetlion 
with the tranfa^on under notice. What he meant to write was " frank' 
marriage ; " but even with this corre^on the tranfaction is not quite accurately 
defcribed. The terms of the charter went beyond tfaofe incident to frank- 
marriage, and veiled the eftates in the intended hufband in fee, in remainder 
expeftant on the deceafe of Baldwin de Bethune. That this was fo, and that 
the marriage aiStually took place, are conclufively (hewn by a charter, 
14 Hen. Ill, p. I, m. 1, cited in Dug. Bar. i, 603, granted to William 
Marihal the younger, after his firft wife's death and his fubfequent marriage 
to the Princefs Eleanor, confirming to him, among others, the very lands 
defcribed in King John's charter as the lands of Baldwin de Bethune, to 
Jiold by the fervice of five knight's fees, provided that in cafe Eleanor his 
wife, fifter to the I^ing, (hould furvive him,*fhe fhould enjoy them during her/ 
natural life. An ep-or once propagated is never thoroughly uprooted, and a 
doubt once raifed is almoft as difficult to difpel. To treat a queftion of this 
fort as ftill open has an appearance of candour, and faves trouble : but it is 
Submitted that the evidence now coUefted ought to fet at, reft the queftion 
-(rfithta marriage. 

■ When, fliortly after the accelfion; of Henry HI, Lewis was forced into a 
truce, the younger William Marihal was one of thofe who were induced to 

abandon 
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abandon the canfe of the foreigners, and he had a principal command in Ins 
father's army in the viftorions campaign which ended in the battle of Lincoln. 
His defei5lion from the Dauphin was never forgotten or forgiven : for wben, 
fome years later, Lewis had afcended the throne of France, and William 
Marihal was fent, with the Archbifliop of Canterbury, on an embafly to him, 
the French King refiifed him an audience, as a perjuror and Iveaker of his 
fealty. He not only made his peace Mrith the young King's government, bot 
obtained grants of the lands of fome who had been more tardy in returning 
to their allegiance, including tbofe of Saier de Quincy, Earl of Winchefter; 
David, Earl of Huntingdon ; William de Mowbray, and CHlbert de Gaot : 
and Dugdale mentions incidentally twenty Englifh counties in which he had 
pofTelEons, exclufive of thofe derived from his father-in-law, Baldwin de 
Bethune. During the life of his father he could fcarcely want a friend at 
court : but even after the death of the ProteAor he remained in fevonr, 
and did good fervice to the flate. On that event the government fell into 
the bands of Hubert de Burgh, afterwards Earl of Kent, and Peter des 
Roches, Bifliop of Winchefter, the former as Chief Jufticiary, and the latter 
as perfonal guardian of the King, then in his twelfth year. In 4 Henry IH 
there is a warrant in the Ctofe Rolls for a payment of i8d. for a melTenger 
to Striguill, to Earl William, the Marihal, and in 6 Hen. HI a fimilar 
warrant for 2 id. for a meflenger to Northampton, Gloucefter, Hereford, and 
Striguill. In the latter year the Marihal was in active fervice. Divifions had 
arifen among the nobles, by reafon of jealoufy of the power of Hubert de 
Burgh. Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, availing himfelf of thefc caufes of 
national weakoefs, and allying himfelf with Hugh de Lacy, Conftable of Ireland, 
attacked the pofleffions of the Barons friendly to the royal caufe, and efpecially 
the Earl Marihal, who to other caufes of enmity added his retention of 
Caerleon, acquired by his father from Morgan ap Howel. The latter, having 
failed to recover it from the fon by procefs of law, fou^t the alliance of the 
WelQi prince, who, while the earl was carrying on a^ve operations againft 
De Lacy in Ireland, avenged the caufe of Morgan, took and burned CaerleMi 
Caftle, feized the caftles of Aberteivi and Caermartfaen, and put die garrifbns 
of all of them to the fword. With all hafte the earl returned to England, 
collected a large force, befieged and retook his caftles, retaliating on the 
barbarities of the Welfh with equal ferocity, and eventually, being viftorieiis 
in an engagement in which 9000 Wellhmen were computed to have been 
flain or taken prifoners, he reduced Llewellyn to complete fuhje^ion, and 
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compelled him to do homage to the King for all his lands, and to execute a 
grant and quit-claim in perpetuity to the Marihal himfelf of all the caftles, 
lands, and appurtenances, which he had gained by conqueft from the Wellh 
prince and then held by force. The retention by the Marfhal of the lands 
adtually conquered, while Llewellyn was to hold thofe remaining in his 
pofTeffion of the King himfelf, is an illuftration worth notice of the rights 
of a Lord Marcher to make Wellh conquefts on his own account. 

On the 32nd March, 7 Hen. Ill (1223), which was probably a little 
earlier than thefe events, is dated, at StruguUe, the confirmation charter from 
WilUam Marihal to the Abbey of Tintem, by which, for the health of his 
own foul and the fouls of happy memory of Walter, fon of Richard, fon of 
Gilbert Strongbowe, his anceftor, and of William Marihal, his father, and 
Ilabella, his mother, and the fouls of his anceftors, heirs, and fucceffors, he 
granted lands of very confiderable extent, which, as the charter ftates, the Abbey 
held of the donations of his anceftors or other founders or benefa^ors or of his 
own gift. His firft wife had been dead feveral years : for it appears from a ftate- 
ment in Duchefne's Hiftory of the Houfe of Bethone, quoted in Mr. Planch6's 
paper, that property in Normandy devolved on John de Bethune, Bifliop of 
Cambray, as neareft heir of bis brother, Baldwin de Bethune, previous to 1219 : 
but it is remarkable that among all the relatives paft and future, whofe fouls were 
to have the benefit of the confirmation, (he ihould not have received the com- 
pliment of being mentioned by name, or even comprized in the fweeping effect 
of its general terms, which, if the repofe of Iier foul could have been effected 
for the fame price, feems rather hard, confidering the ample fortune Che had 
brought her hulband. He had no i0ue by her, and in the loth Heniy III 
(1225-6) he married the Prince^ Eleanor, the King's fifter. The circumftances 
which led to this event are detailed in a letter written in the name of Henry 
III to his prodlors at Rome, printed in Notes and Queries, 4th Sen, vii, 203, in 
which the King juftifies a marriage which was evidently calculated to excite fome 
jeidoufies among his own fubjedls and furprize among foreign powers. He 
fays: — "When the Bifhop of Norwich was Legate in England" (alluding to 
Pandulph, who died in Auguft, 1226) "the Earl Marihal was ftill in pc^effion 
of the royal caftles of Marlborough and Ludgerihall, and was propofing to 
take to wife the fifter of Earl Robert de Bnis, and there were alfo other 
magnates in England who were trying to draw him aftray from ns by alliances 
to our wrong. It was feared this foreign alliance would give too free 
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an ingrefs into En^and to foreigners, efpecially when Richard Maribal, the 

Earl's brother, held all his caftles and honours in Normandy whereas, if 

we gave him one of our fifters, the faid caftles would be reftored to us 

and other magnates would be induced by his example to give up the caftles 
i^ich they held. Conlidering then the premifes, and our tender age, and the 
ftate of the realm, one of our fifters was, by the authority of the Legate and 
the counfel of the magnates, granted to the Earl Marflial, on the terms that 
he gave his pledge to marry her, if it To pleafed us and the magnates of the 
realm. Our Jufticiary pledged himfelf to this conceffion to the Marlhal, if the 
magnates confented : and the Legate and Jufticiary and the others who were 
prefent faithfully promifed to ufe all diligence to get fuch confent. The faid 
caftles were then reftored into the hands of the Legate on condition that if 
the contract was not fulfilled within a certain period, which has long pafled, 

they Ihould be reftored to the Marfhal without difficulty Afterwards, 

when certain quarrels had grown up, there were fome who difapproved, aflerting, 
as will perhaps be faid in their behalf in the court at Rome, that we had no 
treafure of more value than the marriage of ourfelf and our lifters, and that 
therefore our fifters fliould be fo placed in marriage as to give us a great 
alliance in foreign parts. Thus the bufinefs remained long uncompleted. But 
when the Earl Marihal had lately obtained an apoftolic mandate, addrefled 
to my lords of Canterbury and Salilbury, that they fliould either abfolve him 
from his obligation to marry our fifter or (hould fee the conlradt fulfilled, the 
Marfhal infifted that one of the two courfes fliould be taken forthwith, as he 
refufed to wait any longer for a wife. It was now feared that the Marfhal, 
who was a man of great power both in England and Ireland, Ihould take to 
wife the fifter of the Earl de Bms, or the daughter of the Duke of Brabant, 
who had alfo been oflfered to him . . . . , or left he Ihould marry the fifter of 

the King of Scotland, which would be ftill more dangerous for us 

Confidering therefore the valour and power of the Marihal, and the faithfiil 
fervice he has wrought in Wales, where he wrefted from the hands of Llewellyn, 
Prince of North Wales, our caftles, which but for him had been loft to us 

and the great things which are expe<5ted from the Marihal, it occurred 

to us and our council, after weighing all the circumftances, that we could not 
marry our fifter in any other quarter fo much to our profit and honour." 

This marriage, inftead of binding the Marihal more clofely to the royal 
caufe, had a direftly contrary effeft : for in the diffentions which in a year 
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or two afterwards arofe between the King and his brother Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, the Marfiial, driven to choofe between the interefts of his two brotbers- 
in-law, took very decidedly the part of the latter. But previous to thefe events 
circumftances had arifen to weaken his attachment to the King, Magna Charta, 
the caufe for which he~ had taken up arms in his earliell manhood, was again 
in queftion. In 1224 the King, then fixteen years old, had procured a bull 
from the Pope, declaring him of full age, with the view to the ilrengthening 
of his hands againft the Barons, who, during his minority, as alluded to in his 
letter to Rome, had refiifed to give up pofTeffion of the caflles entmfted to 
them by his father. But for feveral years after this no praAical change was 
made in the government, which was ftill carried on by Peter des Roches and 
Hubert de Burgh. In February, 1225, the King, making urgent requeft to 
his parliament for money, for the objeft, real or avowed, of an expedition 
for the recovery of the continental pofreffions loft by his father, was met by 
a demand that, being now declared of full age by authority of the Pope, he 
Ihould confirm in his majority the liberties which he had granted in infancy. 
The requeft was acceded to, and new charters were iffued under the great 
feal, dated the 17th February, 9 Henry III, and a fifteenth was granted by 
parliament. The expedition came to nothing, and it was fometime before the 
fifteenth was fully collected ; but wben this was accomplifhed, the young King 
under the advice, as it was believed, of Hubert de Burgh, determined to fet 
at defiance all the charters granted by his father and himfelf. At a council 
held at Oxford, in February, 1227, he declared himfelf of full age to be releafed 
from all control of tutors, difmilTed Peter des Roches from his court and from 
all public employment, revoked the forefl rights granted during the two years 
previous under the Charter of the Forefts, and declared that the liberties 
granted by that and the Great Charter had been granted while he was under 
the care of a guardian, and had no power aver his own perfon or feal, and 
that he held himfelf at liberty, whenfoever and wherefoever, and as often as it 
might be his pleafure to interpret, enlarge, or diminilh thofe ftatutes by his 
free will, as fliould feem expedient for the fecurity of himfelf and his land. No 
wonder if the principal barons took counfel together for the protection of the 
public liberties, and if their hoftility was concentrated on Hubert de Burgh, 
who, while he had always been looked upon with jealoufy by the Englifh nobility, 
was now regarded as the refponfible author of whatever- evil a6ts were done in 
the King's name. Within a very few months an occafion for an open rupture 
arofe in a difpute between Richard, Earl of Cornwall, and one Walleran, with 
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reference to a claim to the manor of Berkhampftead, in the difcuffion of which 
the King, taking fire at a phrafe ufefl by his brother, who expreffed his willingnels 
to abide by the decilion of the King's conrt " and the magnates of the reahn," 
ordered him to give up the manor or leave the kingdom never to return. The 
Earl peremptorily refiifed both alternatives — efcaped irom an intended arreft bv 
the Jufticiary — fled to William Marfhal, whom Roger of Wendover calls his 
friend and fwom ally — and they, and Rannlph Blundeville, Earl of Chefter, 
having taken mutual oaths of fidelity, iflued letters to other nobles, the refult of 
which was a large army afTembled at Stamford in July, 1227, led by many earls 
and barons. They thereupon fent a demand to the King to repair the wrong 
done to his brother, which they imputed folely to the Jufticiary, and more- 
over demanding in arrogant terms, and with the threat of compulfion by force 
of arms, that the Foreft Charters, cancelled at Oxford, fliould be renewed under 
his feal. The King met them at Northampton, when an arrangement was made^ 
which did ample juftice to the Earl of Cornwall. Nothing is recorded of any 
mention of the charters, nor does any confirmation of them appear at this date ; 
but verbally at leaft the King muft have given fatilTadtory afliirances, for the 
chronicler adds that thus peaceably all returned to their homes. 

We find no direfl: mention of any further differences between the King 
and his Marfhal ; but in a comparatively trifling matter we have an indication 
that he was for fometime looked upon not without fufpicion. In the Clofe 
Roll, II Henry III (9 and 15 October, 1227) there are warrants to the Sheriff 
of Kent to deliver feizing to Reimund de Burgh, and account to him for profits, 
of the manor of Derteford, which had been feized into the King's hands in 
confequence of his having taken part in a tournament held at StrigoU contrary 
to the prohibition of our lord the King. It is interefting to call up in imagi- 
nation an occafion when Chepftow was the fcene where ancient chivalry difplayed 
the pomp of her heroic games, which, as we fliall fee, exercifed their full (hare 
of influence on the courfe of defcent of Striguil Caftle, no lefs than three of 
its lords having loft their lives either at tournaments or from accidents in 
joufting. They were introduced into England in the reign of Stephen, and 
expreflly fanftioned by Richard I, by a charter dated 22 Auguft, 1194, licenfing 
them in five places defignated, on payment of certain fees, namely from earls 
twenty marks, barons ten marks, landed knights four marks, and landlefs ones two 
marks. They were at all times confiftently oppofed by the church, whofe duty 
agreed with its intereft. They were contrary to God's law — they diverted the 
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martial fpirit of the age from the profecutton of the more pious homicide of 
the cmfades — and they brought no grift to the ecclefiaftical mill. With our 
monarchs duty and intereft were more divided. True thefe tournaments were 
morally wrong, and forbidden by Holy Church : but they promoted martial 
(kill — kept the military force at home, or within call, for the defence of the- 
realm — and, above all, they fiimiftied the means of raifing money. The refult 
was a compromife. They were ftriftly prohibited unlefs held by royal licence, 
and the repeated remonftrances of the Church againlt the grant of fuch licences- 
had little effect beyond that of enhancing their price, and the fines levied for 
holding tournaments without due authority. Moreover the fovereign had good 
reafon for maintaining a control over thefe aflemblages, as they were often 
made a pretext for bringing together an armed force, to the difturbance of the 
public peace, or for the profecution of treafonable defigns. After the events- 
of the fummer of 1227, the King was not unreafonable in refufing his authority^ 
for a tournament at Striguil in the following autumn. The ofiFence of Reimund 
de Burgh was not that of individually taking part in a tournament without 
licence ; for the writ fpeaks of its being held contrary to the King's prohibition : 
but we hear nothing of proceedings againft any of the other combatants, or 
againft their hoft ; fo that we may afliime he loft no time in making his peace,, 
and obtained forgivenefs before any meafures were taken againft him. In fatft 
he feems to have been taken again into favour. He accompanied the King in 
his military expedition into Brittany in April, 1230 : for Roger of Wendover 
mentions an infurredlion by the King of Connaught as having taken place 
on his hearing that the King of England and William Marlhal were engaged 
in war upon the continent. When the King returned home, in Odtober of 
the fame year, he left the Marflial, along with the Earls of Chefter and 
Albemarle, in charge of the forces which remained in Brittany, Gilbert, Earl 
of Gloucefter, who had married the Marihal's fitter Ifabella, accompanied the 
King on his return, and died on the way home : and at Eafter following his 
widow was married to the Earl of Cornwall, who thus became doubly related 
to the Marlhal family. 

Thf nuptial feftivities were fcarcely over when William Marlhal clofes 
his days (according to Wikes on the 6th April), amid general regret, and 
Matthew Paris fays that the King, who had an indiflbluble affetStion for him, 
when he faw the corpfe covered with a pall, exclaimed with a deep figh, "Woe, 
woe is me. Is not the blood of the blefled martyr, Thomas, yet wholly 
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avenged ? " He was buried in the Temple Church, by the fide of bis iabar, 
on the 15th April, 1231, with a monument, fHU cactant, and t^fcrib^ among 
the other Temple monuments by Mr. Richardfen, <m which was iaicrSiBd, 
according to the Annales Waverieienfes {Gale's Scrip, qninqne, 193), the 
following epitaph : — 

"Militis illius mortem dolet Aaglia, ridet 
Wallia, viventis btJla minaTque ttwctia" 
gendered by Weever : — 

" England laments the death of this brave Im^t— 

Wales laughs, he living did her fo tffn^it.'' 
Againft the authority of this author, and Roger of Wendover, Btamhnrft, and 
after him Gough, in his additions to Camden, ftate that William Mfuftd, 
as well as his brother Richard, was buried in the Church of Kilkenny ; but 
there is no ground of probability for this, unlefe it be' the fadt of bis having 
founded the Dominican Abbey there, in 1225, He had no fflTue by either of 
his marriages. Eleanor, the King's filler, furvived him. Her fubfequeot 
jnarriage with Simon de Montfort, notwithflanding her vow of widowhood, 
fcarcely comes within the fcope of the hiftory of Striguil, except fo far as 
concerns her claim of dower, in relation to the psutition of the Mvlhal 
■eftates, which we may have occafion to mention in a future page. She does 
not appear to have held Striguil in dower, or we fhould have had to nuinb«' 
Simon de Montfort among its lords. 

We find no mention when or why William Marfta] left the army -ia 
Brittany, but from his death, within fo Ihort a period after the King's 
return, it may be inferred that the fbate of bis health was the caufe of his 
abandoning his command. There is feme reafon for fuppofiog that his brother 
Richard, who fucceeded him as Earl of Pemt»-oke and Marihal, was alfo with 
the royal army, and in his capacity of hereditary marihal a0umed a command '. 
for in the fame year, a trgce having been arranged with the King of Frasoe, 
Roger of Wendover relates that the Earl of Brittany and the Eari rf 
Chefter, with Richard Marihal, returned to England from the continent, and 
were honourably received, and Richard Marihal, prefenting himfelf to the 
King as the heir of his brother, William Marihal, offered homage for hm 
inheritance, and to do whatever he was bound of right to do ; to whom 
the King, by the advice of Hubert, his coun^iBllor and Jufticiary, anfwered 
that he underilood the deceafed's widow was pregnant, and that he <x>uk] not 
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fiften to him" until t&e tnith was known. He alfo accufed the faid Richarcf 
of having had conference with his public enemies in the parts of France^ 
and therefore" the King' commanded him to leave the kingdom forthwith^ 
never to return again, declaring that if after fifteen days he was found 
in' lite realm, he fhould be conligned to perpetual imprifonment. Richard 
then, when he could obtain no other anfwer, failed to Ireland, where all 
Bis' kni^ts and his brothers, receiving him with joy, yielded to him all the 
calWes which had been his brother's, and did homage and fealty to him. 
Having alfo received' poffeffion of his caftle of Pembroke, with all the honour 
rifereto" appeftainiag, he collefiled a conliderable military force, preparing to 
win his inheritance in defiance of the King, if neceflTity fliould require. In the 
meantime the cuftody of Striguil Caftle had been committed to John De 
Monmoudi (Dugdale's Baronage, i, 442). At length the King, changing his 
Counfel and fearing a rupture of tbe peace of the realm, received Richard 
Sfarlhal's homage and fealty, and granted him all his rights, faving the accuftomed 
relief due to himfelf. For a Ihort period he feems to have enjoyed all the 
influence due to his high pofition : for, in relating the events of the fame year, 
Matthew Paris in one of his interpolations in the Chronicle of Roger of 
Wendover {Matt. Par. 254, Ed. 1644), attributes to his perfuafion, together 
with that of the Count of HTetagne, the abandonment of the King's projected 
marriage with the fifter of the King of Scotland. 

About the fame period as thefe events Peter des Roches, who on his. 
fall from power, in 1227, had gone on a pilgrimage to the- Holy Land, returned 
to England, and was received into the royal favour. The refult of his ftniggle 
with Hubert de Burgh was that the latter, deprived of all his offices, called 
to pecuniary account for his dealings from the death of William Marihal the 
Frote(ftor, and accufed of all forts of crimes, real or imaginary, was compelled' 
to take fandtnary at Merton, while his rival committed all the Great Offices of 
State and the cuftody of the King's caftles to Poidlevin adventurers, to the 
(Kfguft and alarm of the great body of the Englilh nobility. But as good 
is" fo^ often feen to take its rife out of evil, this ftate of affairs became the 
occalfon of haitenirig a change, which from the acceffion of Henry II had 
bfeien' flowly in pragrefs, but which it might have taken ages to complete. When 
Ifomiatt and Saxon for'goi their differences, and united in the common caufe 
of refiffiance to foreign influence, they had at length become an Englifh nation. 
Tftc Anglo-Nonnan nobles were no longer foreigners, aird a great national 
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party was formed, the acknowledged heads of which were Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, Earl Richard the Marihal, Wilham, Earl of Waireime, William 
Ferrers, Earl of Derby, and John I-acy, Earl of LincoUi. The Earls of 
'ComMrall, Warrenne and Derby, were brothers-in-law of the Marihal. The 
-change in the pofition of Hubert de Burgh was very remarkable — not fo much 
-as regards the fall from power and wealth, of which hiftory affords too many 
examples to call for extraordinary remark, as in the fa£t that, from having 
been an objeiSt of jealoufy and diflike to the Englilh nobles, his caufe had 
become to fome extent the caufe of the national party. Alter a feries of 
adventures in prifon and fandiuary, he purchafed a certain amount of indulgence 
by furrendering to the King a large fura of money, which had been depofited 
for fafe cuftody with the Mailer of the Temple. The proceedings againft him 
were ftayed, and he was committed to the Caftle of Devizes, under the nominal 
K;uftody of four of the earls above named, who made themfelves refponfible 
for his fafe keeping. The account of the affair given in the nearly obfolete 
•dilution of Robert of Gloucefter (p. 533, Heame's ed.) is more curious than 
accurate : — 

" He was in prifon in the callel of the Vife, 

And was bitake four erlea to witie* withoute bile. 

The eri of Warenne and Richard eri of Comwiile 

And Richard the Marlchal and the erl of Cheflie Jon, 

So that hii founde kniztes, ech of horn on, 

To witie ' him in [vifon, and EUt tot ech on 

He of fcapede to churcbe as him thozte bell von. 

Vfiih (Irengthe he was out idrawe, and fiithe to the caftd 

Of Sto^tHl he was ilad, and iwuft ' diere weL" 

But events had happened in the meanwhile, the refutt of which was that 
De Burgh ran little riik of being " iwuft well," or treated otherwife than as 
a welcome gueft, in "the caftel of Storgoil." By the beginning of 1333 the 
-oppreflions of the King's Poiiflevin favourites had become paft endurance. 
Roger of Wendover, after giving a vivid picture' of the ftate of the kingdom 
under their rule, relates that Earl Richard, the Marihal of the Kingdom, 
feeing how the people, gentle and fimple, were opprefied, and the laws of 
the realm being deftroyed, incited by zeal for juftice, boldly approached the 
King at the head of feveral of the great nobles, and loudly and publicly 
reproached him with having by evil counfel patronifed thefe Poi^vin 
ftrangers, to the oppreffion of die realm and of his natural fubjedts and then* 
.laws and liberties, humbly praying him that he would haften to coiredt fuch 

exceffes 

' W^, to keep, of which twutt, in the laA lin^ is the ptft ptrttciple. 
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exceOes, by which the fubverfion of his crown and kingdom was threatened, 
in default of which he declared that he and the other nobles of the realm 
would withdraw themfelves from his counfels fo long as he held communication 
with the foreigners. They were met with a haughty anfwer, through the 
Bilhop of Winchelter : and Earl Richard MaHhal and the other nobles, 
retiring from the coiirt in excitement, entered into firm engagements with 
each other that for this caufe, which touched them all, they would manfully 
fig^t to the diflblution of foul and body. The King fummoned a conference, 
but the nobles peremptorily refiifed to attend it, demanding the immediate 
dilmiiral of Peter des Roches and the other Foidtevins, under threat of driving 
himfeif and, his counfellors from the kingdom. A further conference was 
fummoned for the ifl of Auguft, which the nobles prepared to attend in 
ftrong military array, and the Marihal among the number ; but being warned 
by his After, the Countefs of Cornwall, who had obtained intelligence of an 
intention to arreft him, he fled into Wales. Her being pofiefTed of this 
intelligence indicates that her hufband had already withdrawn from the 
confederacy. If not, he very fliortly afterwards gave his adhefion to his 
brother's party ; and the Earls of Chefter and Lincoln were alfo gained over,' 
as it was faid, by bribes. The conference of the ifl Auguft came to nothing 
in confequence of the abfence of the Marihal and others : and fummonfes 
were iffued to all who owed knight fervice to meet at Gloucefter.on the 21ft 
of the fame month. The objeft was to fumifh grounds for hoftile meafures 
againft the defaulters, and on their non-attendance the King, without any 
form of law, declared them traitors, and their efiates forieited, and proceeded 
to befiege their caftles, bum their villages, and deftroy their parks and 
warrens. The Marihal, on hearing of this, entered into alliance with Llewellyn, 
Prince of Wales. The King fent to the Marihal a formal defiance, by the 
Bifliop of St. David's, and without delay entered upon his territories, and 
laid fiege to one of his caftles, the name of which the chronicler profefTes 
not to remember. Is it poffible that he fhrank from encountering the fpelUng 
of Striguil ? The geographical pofition with reference to Gloucefter, which 
was the King's bafe of operations, renders it not improbable that this or 
Goderich was the caftle referred to.' After aiTailing it for many days with 

little 
* Since the above was written Mr. Gail's papets on the Land of Morgan have appeared in thi 
Archaeological JoumaL At vol xxxvi, p^ isi, he lUtes the caftle to have been Ulk He does not 
jive the authority for the flatement, but I Ihould have been ready to accept it on his own had it 
not been that for reafons given in our third chapter. I am not fatilfied that Uflc was even a pofleffion 
of the Marihal family. 
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little or no progrels, and the provilions of the befiegers beginning to fail, 
the King fought means of putting an end to the fiege without tofs of credit, 
and through the .mediation of certain bifliops it was arranged that, to fave 
the King's honour, the cattle fhould be given up to him, but reftored in 
fifteen days, and all the grievances of the kingdom remedied, for which terms 
Peter des Roches and Stephen Segrave, the Jufticiary, became fureties for the 
King, and pledged their oaths ; and an appointment was made for the Marflial 
and his aflbciates to meet the King at Weftminfter for that pnrpofe at 
Michaelmas following. The fifteen days elapfed, but the King and his advifers 
laughed at the demand to reftore the caftle, and threatened to reduce all the 
reft of the earl's catties, whereupon he laid fiege to his own caftle, and 
fucceeded in retaking it. The King wilhed to have him excommonicated, 
but it was found that the ecclefiaftical law prefented difficulties in excom- 
municating a man for entering into poffeflion of his own houfe. 

At this point we miift return to the affairs of Hubert de Burgh. Truft- 
worthy intelligence reached him of a fcheme of Peter des Roches to obtain 
charge of die Caftle of Devizes and put htm to death. Two of the ganifon, 
eluding the vigilance of the reft, carried him by night, fettered as he was, ont 
of the caftle to the parifli church, and fet him before the great altar, from 
which he was forcibly taken next day and lodged in the caftle, with his liberators, 
in ftri61:er confinement than before : but on the Bifhop of Salifbury excom- 
municating all who upheld this breach of fandtuary, he was reftored to the 
church, which was however ftridtly blockaded, in order to ftarve him out. So 
far we have followed Roger of Wendover : but here the Chronicle of Thomas 
Wikes (Gale's Scrip, quinque, 42) more circumftantially takes up the ftory : — 
" Early one morning Gilbert Baflet and Richard Siward, with an ample force 
of armed men, fent by Richard Marflial, in fpite of the guards, who were neither 
ftrong enough to hinder them nor dared to murmur, armed Hubert in the 
church, made him mount a war-faorfe, and with ftrong hand brought him againft 
his will,' to Aufticlive (Auft Cliff), where, veffels being in readinefs, they croffed 
the arm of the fea there fituate, and lodged Hubert fafely in the Caftle of 
Strugoyl, ftanding on the oppofite fide of the water, while his guards, who had 

followed 

1 Unlefs he was more ignorant of what had been going on in the outer world than we fuppofe 
him to have been, it is not very evident why- the [soceeding fhould have been i^;ainfl his will. 
Poflibly "eo «rolente" is a mifreading of wolente, le., z^lente, the n and u in ancient manufcripts 
being abfolutely undidinguifhabte. 
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ioilowed them with the power of the county and great outciy, returned in 
difgrace and confufion. If any further argument or evidence had been needed 
of Chepftow Caftle, and not the Wentwood fortrefs, being that to which the 
ancient name relates, this paflage (of the book or the ferry as the reader may 
pleafe) might have been added to the proofs adduced by Mr. Ormerod. Roger 
of Wendover merely ftates that the ex-Jufticiary, being fnatched from the 
Church of Devizes by a friendly force of armed men, and properly clad in 
military apparel, was brought to Wales, and joined the King's enemies about 
the €rft hour of the day, 00 the 30th Odlober, 1233. 

From this period we hear little of the Marlhal's allies among the Englifli 
nobles, and the conteft became more and more one between the King and 
his foreign favourites on the one fide and Richard Marihal and his Welfli 
allies on the other, each party attacking and ravaging the caftles and poffeffions 
of their enemies, but the balance of fuccefs remaining very much in favour of 
the Marihal. Many pages of Roger of Wendover might be extraifted relating to 
thefe events, but we muft have fome regard to the proportion of fpace to be 
devoted even to a hero like Richard Marihal, the relation of whofe exploits reads 
more like a chapter from the Seven Champions of Chriftendom, than an epifode 
in Englifh hiftory. We can therefore only notice, by way of furamary, how, 
while the King lodged in the Caftle of Grofmont, the forces of Llewellyn and the 
Marihal (the latter abftaining from any attack on the King's perion) furprized the 
royal camp outfide, feized their horses and baggage, and difperfed the army almoft 
naked — how he defeated the royal troops at Monmouth — ^howhe met an intended 
furprize by John of Monmouth by furprizing the furprizers, and ravaged his 
territory till hfe was reduced from affluence to beggary ; how the poflefGons 
of the Earl of Cornwall, Stephen Segrave the Jufticiary, and the Bifliop of 
Winchefter were fimilarly defpoiled, Shrewlbury burned, and the whole region 
between that town and the borders of Wales laid wafte, until the chronicler 
fays that (uch a multitude of the foreigners lay flain in the roads and other 
places as to taint t&e air of the whole diftrift, fo that the dead killed the 
living. We will give, at all events, a fpecimen of the exploits of this Englifh 
paladin. While reconnoitering with a hundred men in the neighbourhood of 
Monmouth CalUe, which was held by a diftinguilhed Flemilfa knight, named 
Baldwin de Gyfnes, the latter fallied out, with a thoufand well-armed men, 
thinking to make prifoners of the whole party. The Marlhal's companions 
urged him to fly, very reafonably reprefenting that to contend with fuch 

numbers 
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numbers was rafh and illadvifed. He anfwered that he had never yet tnmed 
his back on his enemies in fight, and he was not going to begin now, and 
exhorted them manfully to attack the enemy. A Tigorous conflidl with fword 
and lance enfued, and in fpite of the difference of numbers, the earl's little 
band fuftained the unequal conteft for the beft part of a day, until Baldwin 
de Gyfnes, with twelve of his ftouteft warriors, affailed him individually, 
hoping to end the afiair by carrying him off into the caftle ; but he kept 
them at a diftance, fweeping right and left with his fword, and making- 
frequent draughts of enemies' blood. Thus, one againft twelve and twelve 
againft one, the conteft continued. At length, not daring to approach him 
at clofe quarters, they killed his horfe with their lances ; but he, well Ikilled 
and experienced in Gallic warfare, feized one of the hoflile knights by the 
foot, and vigoroufly threw him from his horfe, and then, vaulting into 
the vacant faddle, defended himfelf more actively than ever. Then Baldwin, 
being a puiflant knight, and alhamed to fee the earl defend himfelf againft 
fuch odds, violently clofed with him, and, feizing his helmet, twifted it with 
fuch force that blood iffued from his mouth and noftrils, and fnatching the 
horfe's bridle, began to drag him towards the caftle, while the others forced 
him on from behind : but although in fuch a ftrait, fweeping round with his 
fword he laid two of his enemies ftunned on the ground, but was unable to 
difentangle himfelf from them. One of his crofs-bowmen, feeing the perilous 
pofition of his lord, difcharged an arrow at Baldwin, which pierced his 
breaft notwithftanding his armour, and his companions, fuppofing him to be 
mortally wounded, left the Marflial to go to his affiftance. 

The King, finding himfelf the lofer rather than the gainer by thefe 
hoftilities, and having failed in all attempts to induce the Marflial to fnbmit 
himfelf to the royal clemency, retired with fhame from Gloucefter about January, 
1234, when a villainous fcheme was devifed by Peter des Roches and his 
confederates for accomplifliing by treachery what they could not effe<% by force. 
They wrote letters in the King's name, to which, if his fubfequent denial of 
complicity is to be believed, he was induced to affix his feal in ignorance of 
their contents, addrefTed to Maurice Fitz-Gerald, the King's Jufticiary in Ireland, 
and grandfon of Strongbow's feudatory, and other noblemen there, the pretended 
but treacherous friends of the MaHbal, promifing all his Irifli eftates, to be 
divided among them, if they would take hun dead or alive in the event of 
his landing in Ireland. They at once invaded his- territories, rightly calculating 

that 
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that he would not be long in coming to defend his own pofleflions, which he 
did without delay, leaving his Englifh affairs, which had become lefs preffing 
in confequence of the King's abandonment of operations in the weft of England, 
in charge of Hubert de Burgh, with Richard Siward and Gilbert Baflet. He 
befieged and took Limerick, regained fome of his own caftles, and took others 
belonging to the King, and was purfuing a fucceflful career, when the Irilh 
nobles propofed a truce until they could learn whether the King meant to 
defend Ireland or not. Under the treacherous advice of Geoffrey de Marifco 
and othersy he firft refufed the truce, and afterwards agreed to meet the hoftile 
nobles in conference. He attended the conference with a retinue of fifteen 
faithful adherents and about eighty of his own knights holding' lands under him 
in Ireland, who, along with Geoffrey dc Marifco, had planned his deftruflion, 
and were in confederacy with his enemies, who attended with a hundred 
and forty picked knights. The prOpofal of a truce was a mere blind. When 
the Marlhal had inclined to grant it, the traitor, Geoffrey, had urged him, 
almoft with reproaches for cowardice, to refufe, telling him that if he 
affented he was not like the unconquered William Marfhal, his father, 
who, wife and prudent in peace and peerlefs in war, furpaffed in prowefs 
all the fotdiers of the weft. But now, when his viiSlim was completely 
furrounded by his foes, the traitor as ftrongly urged compliance with the 
demands of the enemy, declaring that his own relationfliip to fome of the 
nobles would prevent his fighting againft them. The Marflial faw too late 
that he was betrayed. " Wicked traitor," he exclaimed, " have I not juft 
refufed the truce on your advice, contrary to my own defire ? It would be 
the part of a vacillator to grant now what I have juft denied, and I (hould 
appear to be acting from fear rather than good will. I know, I know 
that I am to-day betrayed to my death ; but it is better to die with 
honour in a juft caufe than to fly from the field, and be for ever a 
difgrace to knighthood." Then, feeing his brother Walter, a very handfome 
youth, he faid to fome of his fervants, " Take my brother to my caftle 
tClofe by, that almoft all my race may not be extinguifhed in this fight : 
for I truft that if he fliall attain to a due age, he will become a gallant 
knight." Thofe who are not deterred by the uncouth didlion of Robert of 
Gloucefter may like to compare his fpirited defcription of the fame fcene 
(p. 535, Heame's ed.) with the narrative we have condenfed from the accounts 
of the proSe chroniclers : — 
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" <Wat feifte,* quath this gode erl, ■ wan Riduud the Mwrfcbal 
Upe is Aede iarmed is, and atiled thorn out al, 
And toward is fon in the feld hath his womb iwent 
9fold he tume horn is nigh? he nai nerere fo iflent 
VoT he ne dude it nevere, ne nerere iwis ne Hal 
Fram fuch flTendnefTe CriA ffiilde Richard the MaiilaL"' 

The fight which enfued might ferve as a companion pi£ture to that before the 
walls of Monmouth. With his fifteen faithful knights — all the others having, in 
modern phrafe, fraternifed with the enemy — he mowed his way through the 
hoftile ranks. After flaying feveral with his own hand (Roger of Wendover 
fays fix but Matthew Paris altered "fex milites ex eis" to "aliquot ex eifdem" 
— an inftance of care which entitles the reft of his narration to the more credit) 
he was encountered by an Irifli knight of great prowefs, fighting in the 
borrowed armour of Richard de Burgh : but the Marihal nearly fevered both of 
his mailed hands with a blow of his fword. Another, feeing his companion 
thus maimed, Itruck the Marfhall with all his might on the head, but his 
helmet faved him, and he fevered his aflailant's body down to the waift, or, as 
Matthew Paris has it, cut him wholly afunder with three blows. After this 
none dared to clofe with him for a good part of the day, but at length a 
hoft of his enemies, furrounding him with lances, pitchforks, hatchets, and battle- 
axes, cut off his horfe's feet, and brought him to the ground after he had fought 
for ,ten hours. While thus overpowered, one of the enemy, raifing his mail 
fliirt behind, plunged in his perfon to the hilt a weapon which Matthew Paris, 
again fupplying details omitted by his author, calls an " anelace," but which was 
no doubt the " ficean," which to inuch later times has been a national weapon 
of the Irifh. Mortally wounded, he was conveyed a prifoner to one of his 
own caftles, where he lingered for fixteen days, under treatment fo horrible 
as to fuggeft, even to a medieval chronicler, a doubt whether it was to be 
attributed to the barbarous furgery of the period or a deliberate defign to 
murder. He died on the i6th of April, 1234, and was buried in Kilkenny, 
in an oratory of the Minorite brethren. There is fome mention of his having' 
a wife, Gervafia {Lib. de Antiq. leg. xviii), but he left no iffue. His charadter 
is thus fummed up in the Annals of Waverley : — " A man confpicuous for 
all virtues, illuftrious for noble blood, remarkably learned in the liberal arts, 
of great prowefs in the exercife of arms, in all his works having God before 
his eyes — ^forefeeing and fearing the deHmiftion of the King and realm, but 
expofing himfetf to hazard that he might reftore peace and concord, he oppofed 

himfelf 
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himfelf, as a wall, between the King and his counfellors." The fame chronicler 
preferves an elegy on his death, which, as a fpecimen of the leonine verfe of 
the period, may be worth quoting, though fcarcely worth' tranflating, as the 
peculiarity is rather of rhyme than reafon : — 

"livor edax, monim fubveriio, fax vitionim, 

VitricuB Anglorum, rapuit folamen eonim. 

Frincipis abfque pare, gens livida mentis avane 

I^a^umpfit, clarx decus indolis anticipare^ 

Anglia plange, Marefcallum plangens lachrymare 

Cau& fubefl, quare, quia pro te planut amare. 
Virtus militix, patriae proteflio, gentis 
Fraude niit prapris. Miferere Deus morientis. Amen." 

His earldom, eftates, and honours devolved on Gilbert, the third fon of 
the Protedlor. He was a man very difiFerent from his brother, for he is 
defcribed as diminutive in perfon, weak, and unfit for martial exercifes, for 
which reafon he was originally deftined for the church ; but this intention 
muft have been abandoned early in life ; for he had married one Maud de 
Lanvaley (Lib. de Antiq. Leg., xviii), who had probably left him a widower 
'before his accelfion to the earldom. Dugdale (Bar. i, 606) makes his marriage to 
her fubfequent to his marriage (to be prefently noticed) to the filler of the 
King of Scotland, and fays it was without the King's licence, for which , 
tranfgrelBon his lands were feized : but the date of the authority cited 
(Rot. Fin., 14 Hen. HI) fufficiently refutes this. 

It was about the period of Gilbert Marflial's acceflion that the power 
of the King's evil genius, Peter des Roches, was tottering to its fall : but, 
among the rather confiifed ftatements of the chroniclers, it is difficult to 
make out the precife fequence of events. By the mediation of the 
Archbifliop of Canterbury a truce was arranged with Llewellyn, by the terms 
of which the profcribed lords were to be reftored to their poffelEons, and a 
council was accordingly fummoned to meet at Gloucefter on the 22nd of 
May, to which all were invited to come under the fafe conduct of the 
Archbifliop and Bifliops. But even before the return of the King's emiffaries 
from their miiBon to Llewellyn news was brought to him at Woodftock of 
the Marflial's death, when, to the furprife of all prefent, be burft into tears 
and lamentation, declaring that he had not left in the kingdom a knight of 
equal worth ; and, inftantly fummoning the priefts of his chapel, ordered a 

folemn 
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folenm funeral fervice to be chanted for his foal, and the fbllowiog daj, aftor 
mafs, beftowed large alms on the poor, mourning, as Mattheiv Paris obferrea, 
as David did the deaths of Saul and Jonathan. At the co>nncil at Gloacefter 
a general reconciliation between the King and his nobles took place — tin 
forgery of the King's letten was expofed—Peter des Roches depofed from 
office — Hubert de Burgh, Richard Siward, and Gilbert Baflet admitted to the 
King's counfels— and all the profcribed nobles reftoced to their poOeifions. 
To the fame council came Gilbert, the brother of Eaii Richard, the Marfhal, 
intimating the death of his brother, and petitioned to be admitted to his 
inheritance, offering his homage, and whatever elfe he was bound to do to 
the King as his liege. Then the King, with the advice of the Archbilhop, 
reftored to him all his inheritance, as well in England as in Ireland, and 
received his homage, and afterwards, on the day of Pentecofl^ at Worcefter, 
girt the faid Gilbert with the belt of knighthood, delivering to him the Rod 
of the Marlhalfea of his court, according to cuftom, and as well and freelf^ 
as his anceftors had held it. 

This is the firft mention we find of the delivery of the rod, which was 
the fymbol of the office of Marfhal of the King's houfe, held by the Madhals 
of Hempfted Marihal before their alliance with the houfe of Strongbow. It 
was in fa£l this rod (virga), which gave the name of the Verge to the jurif- 
di£i;ion of the Marihal, Mathin twelve miles from the King's court From no 
mention being made of the Marihalfliip of the King's hoft, we m^y infer that 
at this period the diftin(5tion between the two offices, with titles fo nearly 
fimilar, had been loft fight of, and when united in the perfon of a nobleman 
of the political importance of the Great Protestor, the various .duties and 
powers incident to both offices were attributed, without much regard to the 
origin, to one great officer, known generally, and even fpoken of in official 
documents, as the Earl Marihal, though I have avoided as much as poffible fo 
deltgnating him, in order not to create confufion with the new office created 
by Richard II. It was in fa6t the union of the name of the office with the 
perional rank of its holder, juft as Her Majefty's Lieutenants of Counties are 
called Lords Lieutenants because the office is ufually held by a peer. Other 
caufes contributed to the confufion which exifts, and which, in ^ite of all that 
has been written on the fubjefl;, renders it, if not impracticable, at leaft beyond 
the writer's powers, to trace at the prefent day the very numerous offices to 
which the title of Marihal was attached. Apart from the duties of marihalling 
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the forces, leading the van in the King's army, and performing the duties of 
the officers who in modern times are called the Provoft-Marflial and Quarter- 
mafter General, the Marflial of the King's hoft was aflbciated with the Conilable, 
to conftitnte a court for the decifion of all matters military, and the regulation 
of judicial combats. The Marlhal of the King's houfe, in like manner, was 
aflbciated with the Steward, to conftitute a Court for the decifion of all queftions 
arifing within the Verge, and he had the cttftody of the King's prifoners, and 
was the executive officer of the Aula Regis. The difcharge of thefe duties, 
efpecially when the iun<5lions of the Aula Regis were divided among vapous 
courts, rendered abfolutely neceffary the employment of deputies.* Independent 
of this neceffity, it is the natural tendency of great offices to become finecures, 
the holder retaining the emoluments, while his deputy is paid by a falary. He, 
in his turn, employs fubordinates, while he exacts fees, which in time ripen 
into ufage, and his office becomes one of profit — is made the fubje<£t of traffic 
— and is perhaps eventually abforbed in the higher office from which it has 
originally fprung. As an illuftration of this we may take a charter, dated 20 
April, I John, already referred to in fpeaking of the queftion of grand fergeanty, 
whereby the King grants to William Marflial, Earl of Pembroke, and his heirs 
"the Maflerfhip of the Marfhalfea of our Court (magiftratum marefcalcise curise 
noftxae), which Gilbert, the Marihal of King Henry, my great grandfather, and 
John, the fon of the faid Gilbert, had in litigation before the faid King Henry, 
in his court, againft Robert de Venoiz and William de Haftings " (Rot. Chart, 
I John, p. 46). Hence we have fuch titles as " Marlhal of the King's houfe," 
" Marlhal of the King's court," " Marlhal of the Marfhalfea," " Marihal of the 
Marfhalfea of the King's court," " Marihal of the Marfhalfea of the King's houfe," 
and a hoft of others, fopje of which I will not venture to tranflate, as for 
inftance " Hoftiarius Marefcallus," ," Marefcallus Forinfecus," &c. Others, fuch 
as " Marefcallus Avium," explain therafelves, and the officers executing the 
fubordinate duties connedled with the office, down to the very doorkeepers of 
the palace, were known as Marihals, with or without diftinftive additions to 
their title. There can be no queftion that Gilbert Marlhal fucceeded, as both 
bis elder brothers had done, not only to the office of Marihal, but to all the 
offices held in connedlion with it by their father, and that all thefe offices, from 
this period to the reign of Edward II, pafled by inveftiture with the rod. 

These 

I One of Richard Morflial'b [KTiotaX grievances againfl the King was his dilinii&t of William de 
Rodune, a knight who a£ted as deputy of the Grand Marlhal in the King's Court 
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These confiderations enable us with certainty to affign to Gilbert Maiihal 
the " Ufages que Gilbert, Counte de Striguil, clamoit a ufer par I'office 
Marefchalfie," referred to in our chapter iii (p. 52) : for the claims are fnch as 
could only have been made after the union of the two principal offices. The 
document is too lengthy to be tranfcribed here, though otherwife very fuitable for 
our purpofe. Of the forty-fix claufes of which it confifts, the firft thirty-two 
relate to duties at court — the next twelve indicate an origin in the Marfhalfhip of 
the King's hofl — while the laft three relate refpe£tively to the Marfhal's duties 
in the King's Bench and Exchequer, and the Court of the Steward and 
Marihal. But the claufe as to the duties of the Marihal at coronations affords 
a more ftrildng illulh'ation of our point. He is to ftand next to the King — 
to bear in his hand the royal crovm — to afljfl in fetting it on the King's 
head — and when fo placed hold it by the flower in ft-ont, to fuftain the crown, 
/or that he is Marshal in peace and in war — and no lay perfon, except the 
Marihal, has a right to touch the crown. The words in italics are an evident 
allufion to the double origin of the office. 

A writ of Henry HI, dated at TewkeCbury, the 6th June, 1234, and 
printed, in the Archaeological Journal, xx, 165, recites that Gilbert Marihal 
and his brothers, Philip Baffet, Richard Siward, and all the adherents of 
Richard Marihal, in England and Wales, had entered into the King's peace, 
and been received into his grace and favour, giving htm fecurity that in future 
they would do no injury to his realm. The fecurity given by Gilberi Marihal 
was the delivery of his Caftle of Striguil into the hands of the Archbifliop of 
Canterbury, and his Caftle of Dumas, in Ireland to the Archbifliop of Dublin : 
but the King had fo great an affiance in his loyalty that he gave them back 
to him again, expetSting that this great inftance of his favour fliould thenceforth 
oblige him to a perfeft amity with the reft of the nobles, both of England 
and Ireland, betwixt whom and him there had been formerly very high 
animofities (Dugdale's Baronage, i, 605, citing Pat. 18 Henry III, m. 6). He 
had fliortly afterwards extenfive grants of lands in England and Wales. 

In the year following his acceffion to his earldom Gilberi Marihal was 

accufed, but fatilfactorily cleared himfelf, of the murder of one Heniy 

Clement, an Irifh clerk, who, imprudently boafting of having been one of 

Richard Marihal's affaflins, was himfelf murdered in London. In the fame 

- year we have a notice of the Marihal, ' in Meflrs. Morgan and Wakeman's 
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Notes on Penhow CafUe, entering into a formal agreement with his feudatory, 
Sir William St. Maur, to affift him in a predatory attack on Morgan ap 
Howel, the Welfli lord of Caerleon, in order to wreft from him the manor 
of Undy, the terms being that the plundered territory was to be divided 
between the conquerors. The fame fa£l is mentioned in Camden's Britannia 
(p. 634, ed. 1610) : and the Brut y Tywyfogion records, under the date of 
1 236, that " Gilbert Earl of Pembroke obtained through treachery the 
Caftle of Moi^an ap Howel, in Mechain (Ymachen, or Ymeichein), and 
when he had fortified it, he reftored it back for fear of Llewellyn ap Jorwerth." 

The coronation of Queen Eleanor was celebrated on the 20th of 
January, 1236, with all the fplendour and ceremonial of a royal coronation. 
The fuggeftion offered in previous pages that the claim hitherto attributed to 
Gilbert Strongbow is to be affigned to Gilbert Marihal renders it defirable 
to afcertain what part he took in the ceremonial : but the only information 
found on the fubjedl: is that Matthew Paris fpeaks of him as carrying his rod 
before the King, clearing his way both in church and hall, and arranging the 
banquet and guefts at table : and there is printed in Heame's Difcourfes 
{ii, 144) a return to a writ of 18 Edw. Ill to the Treafurer and Barons of 
the Exchequer, directing enquiries as to the fees and duties of the various 
offices connedled with the Marihalfea. It quotes from the Red Book of the 
Exchequer, in which are recorded bow the officers and fervants of the King 
ferved, and what belonged to their offices on the day of the coronation of 
Alienor, formerly Queen of England, wife of King Henry, fon of King 
John, that " de officio marefcalciae fervivit Gilbertus Marifcallus, comes 
de Strigul, cujus eft officium tumultus fedare in domo Regis, liberationes in 
hofpitio facere, oftia aulas regis cuftodire. Recepit autem de quolibet barone 
fafto milite a rege et quolibet comite eo die palefridum cum fella." There 
is nothing mentioned here beyond what muft have been the ordinary duties of 
the Marfhal of the King's houfe. 

Having furvived his firft wife, he married, in the year 1235, Margaret, 
the fifter of Alexander II, King of Scotland, an alliance which fufficiently 
accounts for his lofing favour with the Englilh King, as diffenfions very foon 
afterwards arofe between the two fovereigns, which in the following year 
threatened an open rupture. Matthew of Weftminfter (p. 298, ed. Franc, 
1601) attributes to Henry's jealoufy of the Marfhal, whom, along with Richard, 

Earl 
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Earl of Cornwall, and fome others, he confidered ungrateful to him, the ftep 
which he took, in 1 337, of requefting the Pope to fend a Legate to En^and. 
This ftep was the firft to a renewed breach between the weak and vacillating 
forereign and the Englilh nobles, to whofe influence it was intended as a 
counterpoife. He had again placed himfelf under the influence of foreign 
favourites, and when he gave his lifter, Eleanor, the mdow of William Marihal 
the younger, in marriage to Simon de Montfort, notwithftanding her vow of 
widowhood, the Earl of Cornwall placed himfelf at the head of a league of 
nearly all the Earls and Barons, as well as the citizens and people generally, 
for the redrefs of grievances. In this league be was joined by the MarfbaL 
The Legate interpofed, and at a council, or rather a meeting of armed nobles, 
with the King, in the fpring of 1 338, terms of accommodation were arranged : 
but in fa£i the league fell throng in confeqnence of the reconciliation of 
Simon de Montfort with Earl Richard, who thus a fecond time deferted his 
party, and became an objeA of general fufpicion. We do not hear of any- 
overt &£t of difloyalty on the part of the Marflial, but in the incidents juft 
noticed there is fufficient to account for the King's difpleafure. The Chriftmas 
of 1238 according to our reckoning (1239 according to the chroniclers who 
commence the year with that feftival) was kept by the King at Winchefter 
with much fl:ate, and as he was about to fit down to dinner Earl Gilbert 
fought admittance at the door along with his fellow-knights : but the King's 
officers rudely repulfed him, and, ufing their wands as cudgels, infolently 
drove away his retinue. The Earl faw plainly that this was done by the 
King's direftions, but concealing his annoyance, he retired to his own quarters, 
and held a Chriftmas feftival of his own, to which he invited all comers, 
by found of trumpet. On the morrow he fent fome perfons of diftin<a:ion ta 
the King, to afli for an e'xplanation why, without caufe, he bad put fuch an 
affront on a loyal fubjedl of fuch noble rank, and to declare his readinefs to 
meet his accufers. The King, with much excitement, anfwered, "How came 
Earl Gilbert by his horns, and how comes he to lift his heel at me, againft whom 
it is hard for him to kick ? I took bis brother, Richard, that bloody traitorous 
Earl, a rebel againft me and my kingdom, waging deadly war againft me in 
Ireland, and, juftly deprived of his inheritance, he was kept in prifon, until 
by the judgment of God he ended his life : and to this Earl Gilbert, through 
the unfortunate requeft of the Archbifliop, I granted by favour, and not 
through his deferts, the inheritance which I would rather have withheld." 
Earl Gilbert, on receiving this meffage, loft no time in withdrawing to the 

North 
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North. I know not how to reconcile the above incident, recorded hy 
Matthew Paris, with the fa<^, alleged by the anonymous chronicler known as 
Matthew of Weftminfter, that the Counters of Pembroke was one of the 
ladies who, at the chriftening of Prince Edward, on the 17th of June 
following, had the honour of bearing "the greateft of the Plantagenets ' 
to the font. The earl himfelf had not at that time been reinftated in the 
royal favour ; or, if he had, he gave fome new caufe of oflFence ; for at 
the beginning of the following year the King brought a criminal charge 
againft him, the nature of which Matthew Paris thought it judicious to leave 
unexplained, and appointed a day for him to anfwer, in the octaves of Eafter, 
previous to which he fucceeded in making his peace, through the intercefGon 
of the Earl of Cornwall, purchafed, as Matthew Paris hints, for a large fura. 
About the fame time we find the King mediating a peace between Earl 
Gilbert and Maurice Fitz-Gerald, accufed of complicity in the murder of 
Richard Marfhal, which he ftrenuoufly denied, but for the fake of amity 
promifed the building of a monaftery for Earl Richard's foul 

If Gilbert Marfhal was in perfon fuch as he is defcribed, it is remarkable 
that we (hould find him difplaying a fondnefs for the tournament : but it is 
not unufual for perfons to covet a reputation for accomplithments in which 
they feel confcious of a deficiency. He was one of the noblemen who were 
to have taken part in a tournament a I'outrance, to have been held at 
Northampton, on the 14th April, 1241, to which Peter of Savoy, Earl of 
Richmond, had challenged Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk — a name of which 
we {ball hear more prefently. The match being one which involved the 
credit of the foreign and Englifli parties, the King was weak enough not only 
to take fides with the former, but to take underhand fteps for gaining over 
fome of the moft formidable of the Englifli to fight on the foreign fide ; 
which gave rife to fo much ill-feeling that at the laft moment the King 
thought fit to countermand the tournament altogether. It was very probably 
this event which led the Englilh nobles to project a tournament among 
their own party, free from the interference of the King and his 
foreign favourites, and it was held accordingly, without the royal licence, 
at Ware, on the 27th June, 1241, when Earl Gilbert gained much diftinftion 
"confidering his fize." He was mounted on a noble Italian charger, 
to which he was a ftranger, and clad in handfome armour, and while 
nr^ng ],his horfe to fpeed and fuddenly Checking him, the bridle, either 

from 
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from accident, or, as fome declared, from having been malicionfly cut, 
gave way juft at the bit, and the horfe, becoming unmanageable and tofling 
his head, ftnick his rider a violent vblow on the chefl. The Earl, ftunned by 
the blow, oppreflTed by the weight of his helmet, and blinded with dult and 
perfpiration (the affair, moreover, as the chronicler obferves, talcing place after 
dinner), became iinfteady, and eventually fell fainting from his horfe, and was 
dragged for fome diftance by one foot in the (lirrup, receiving internal injuries 
from which he died the fame evening. His bowels were buried before the 
altar of St. Mary, in the Moaaftery at Hertford, and his body was the next 
day conveyed by his brother and all his family to London, and interred near 
his father, in the Temple Church. Tbe monument alBgned to him is extremely 
interefting. It is figured, and minutely defcribed, in Richardfon's work on 
the Temple Monuments. Earl Gilbert had himfelf taken the crofs, along with 
tbe Earl of Cornwall and others, in 1 236, and was to have fet out on his 
crufade the very next month. His wife, Margaret, furvived him, and died on 
St. Hugh's Day, 1244 : but he left no ilTue by either of his marriages. He 
appears, from a marriage contrail referred to in fome legal proceedings between 
him and llcjl^vm ap Maelgwn ap Rhys, to have had a daughter Ifabella con- 
tradled to be married to a fon of the latter, but fhe muft have died in her 
father's lifetime. 

Walter Marfhal, the next in order of the Protestor's fons, we have 
already made mention of in connedtion with the tragical fcene of his brother 
Richard's murder : and from the terms in which he is there fpoken of there 
appears to have been a great difference in years between them. He muft 
have had conliderahle military experience, having been entrufted with the 
command of the forces of his brother Gilbert in Cardigan in fuccelQul 
operations againft the Welfh princes. Walter did not without difficulty 
obtain poffeffion of the eflates which devolved upon him by his brother's 
death. They were taken into the King's hands, and the writ is extant by 
which John de Monmouth was dire6led to take poffeffion of the calUes of 
Strigoyll, U(k, and Karelioun, and is dated 25 Henry HI (Rot. Fin. i, 347). 
How Caerleon came into the poHpffion of the Marfhals we have feen ; but 
the mention of the Caflle of Ufk is one of the difficulties incident to the 
fuggeftion, in our chapter ii (p. 41), as to the charter to Uflt Priory. Gilbert 
Marfhal had had the guardianfhip of Richard, lixth Earl of Hertford and 
fecond of Gloucefter, or at leafl the cuftody of his honour of Glamorgan 

during 
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during his minority, but that muft have terminated at an earlier period. It 
is fair to mention the difiScuIty, but its connexion with the hiftory of 
Striguil is very flight. 

The fcene with the King, on Walter's claiming lirery, fliows in its moil 
contemptible light the charadier of that mean and vacillating fovereign. " Your 
father, William," he faid, " not without indication of treafon, prevented 
Lewis from being taken in England. Your brother Richard was taken and 
flain in arms againft me, a public enemy and notoriouflj deadly foe to me. 
Your brother Gilbert, to whom, at the inftance of the Archbilhop of 
Canterbury, by favour rather than of right, I granted his inheritance unhappily, 
tourneyed at Hertford contrary to my prohibition, and came to a miferable 
end ; and you, Walter, who, in defpite and contempt of my prohibition, took 
part in the fame tournament, with what reafon and with what face can you 
alk for your inheritance;" To which Walter anfwered—" Although, my 
liege lord, I could give a fufficient anfwer to each allegation, I bow to your 
highnefe. You have hitherto nurfed me in the bofom of your fpecial kindnefs, 
and I have been reputed as one of your houfebold, and not the laft among 
the guefls at your table. I have never done anything to deferve the lofs of 
your favours, except that I took part, as I do not deny, at that toam»nent 
with my brother, from which I could not abfent myfelf, but if you determine 
to difinherit all who were prefent, you will excite no fmall commotion in the 
realm. Far be it -from a juft prince that I alone fliould expiate the faults 
of all, and that among fo great a number I fliould be the firft to be punifiied." 
He did not fucceed at that time in mollifying the angry King, but fhortly 
afterwards the Bifliop of Durham, who had great perfonal influence both 
with the King and the Queen, and was induced to exercife it by the latter 
and many of the nobles, fucceeded in eSedting a reconciliation, and on the 
Sunday before the feaft of All Saints the King inveiled Walter with the 
Earldom and Marflial's office, and all his brother's eftates, except the cafUes 
of Kairmardif and Cardigan, which were retained for military reafons, and 
allowed him to do homage to the King of France for [his] continental 
pofleilions of the family. 

In the following year he accompanied the King into Gascony, and a 
difpute between the Earl Marfhal and the Conftable as to whether certain 
perquifites belonged to the former or to .the two jointly, with reference to 
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the providing of fliips for the voyage, is referred to in a writ dated at 
Portfmoath, the 7th May, 124a (Rot. Pat. 26 Heniy III). The flothful condndt 
of the King and the difcreditable management of the war difgnfted the Earl 
of Cornwall and many of the nobles, who, finding their remonfirances of no 
eSe*^ eventually left him at Bordeaux, the Earl Marlhal among the number, 
and fet fail for England on the i8th of October, the King remaining there 
in idle and extravagant retirement with his Queen and his Gafcon favourites. 
We hear no more of Earl Walter Marlhal till the year 1244, when the King 
was under the neceflity of calling his parliament together for the grant of 
fupplies, but met with a ftrong refiftance to his demands, and eventually a 
committee was appointed of twelve peribns, feledted in equal numbers by the 
clergy, the laity, and the barons. The laity were represented by four earls, 
of whom Walter Marlhal was one, and the parliament eventually granted to 
the King fomething lefs than he alked for, their proceedings being complicated 
with refiftance to pecuniary demands of the Papacy, which it is foreign to 
our purpofe to difcnfs. 

The following year faw the extin£);ion of the male line of the honfe of 
Marflial. Walter died on the 4th December, or, according to fome writers, on 
the 24th November, 1 245 at London, and was buried, as Mathew Paris relates, 
at Tintem, not far from Strigoil, where many of his noble anceftors had been 
interred. Other writers reprefent his death to have taken place at Goderich 
Caftle, which was alfo one of the family poflelBons ; and his interment at 
Tintem readers this the more probable. He had married Margaret, daughter 
of Robert de Quincy, and widow of John Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. She furvived 
him, but had no ilTue. 

The mdtrix of a feal, picked up about the end of the laft century near 
the Keep of Goderich Caftle, and now preferved at Goderich Court, having 
been attributed to Walter Marftal, requires notice here. It is incorrecSlly 
defcribed in Heath's Excurfion down the Wye, and figured in a paper on 
Horfe-Shoes, by Mr. H. Syer Cuming,' in the Brit Arch. Aflbciation Journal, 
vi, 406, in confequence of its device (a nail within a horfe-flioe) happening 
to illuftrate his fubjeft. The legend reads s gavlter le harechai. d'uacl. 
It is a fmall round feal, utterly unfuitable to a perfon in Walter Marihal's 
pofition, except perhaps as a fecretum, or counterfeal, in which cafe it would 
have had a diflFerent lettering, if any. It bears great refemblance to a feal 
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figured in the Arch, Jour., iv, 149, with the legend s' radul' mareschal*^ 
d'levechib D'DUitBBfE, i.e., "the feal of Ralph, the Farrier of the Bilhopric 
of Durham," and adduced as an example of the cuftom of adopting as devices 
on perfonal feals, the inftraments of the owner's craft. The laft word in the 
infcription on the Godericb feal is a puzzle. If it be a contraction for 
" Marefcalli," the meaning may be " the feal of Walter, the Fanier to the 
Lord Marihal." 

Anselu, the laft furriving fon of the Protestor, had been Dean of 
Salifbury, but feems to have been releafed from his clerical vows, and 
married Maud, daughter of Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford. He only 
furvived his brother a few days, and died at Striguil Caftle on the 23rd 
December, 1245, and was buried at Tintem. He left no iflbe, and the 
believers in the efficacy of the curfe of the Bilhop of Ferns faw its fulfilment 
in the divifion of the vaft pofleffions of the Marfhal family among the furvivors 
and reprefentatives of the five daughters of William Marihal, the great Earl 
of Pembroke. 

About the year 1756 there was found, in clearing out the nibbifh from 
Tintem Abbey, a monumental effigy, in freeftone, of a knight- in chain 
armour, and wearing a coronet. It was then in excellent prefervation, but 
by the deplorable negleCt which allowed it to be ufed as a ftop to the village 
quoiting ground, and eventually by an adl of drunken vandalifm, of which 
the perpetrator efcaped the confequences by abfcondiqg from the neighbourhood, 
it has been reduced to a miferable ftate of mutilation. It has been affigned 
to various perfons, the current of authority until recently being in favour 
of Gilbert Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke ; but Mr. Planch^ pronounces it to 
be of about a century later date, and probably affignable to one of the 
Marffials. ■ From the above particulars as to their places of burial, it would 
appear that the choice lies between Walter and Anfclm. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Family of Bigod. 



OF the five daughters of the firft WiHiam Marflial, Earl of Pembroke, 
Maud, the eldeft, married firft Hugh Bigod, third Earl of Norfolk 
of that creation, by whom flie had three fons, of whom we Ihall 
have more to fay prefently, and fecondly, William de Warren, Earl of Surrey, 
by whom Ihe was the mother of that John de Wairen, who, when fammonei 
under the famous commilBon of Quo warranto, in the reign of Edward I, t6 
produce his title to the franchifes he claimed, drew from its fcabbard a mfty 
fword, and addreffed the court, "By this inftmment, my lords, I hold ifff 
lands, and by the fame I mean to maintain them. My aaceSioTs, coming 
hither with William of Normandy, conquered their lands with the fprord, and 
with the fword I will defend them from all who wouH ufttrp them ; for the 
. King did not conquer the land by himfelf, but our forefathers were puticipators 
and comrades with him." 

The fecond daughter, Joanna, married Warine de MnnchcBfey, by whom 
ihe had a ;fon, who died without iflue, and a daughter who thus eventually 
became the reprefentative of her father's family, and was married by the King 
to his half-brother, WilUam de Valence. Ifabella, the third daughter, we bare 
already had occafion to mention, as the wife, firft of Gilbert de Clare, Earl 
of Hertford and Gloucefter, and fecondly, of Richard, Earl of Cornwall and 
King of the Romans. The two youngeft daughters, Sybil, wife of William 
Ferrers, Earl of Derby, and Eva, wife of William de Braofe, Lord of Brecon 
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and Abergavenny^ were both dead, the former leaving feven, and the latter 
four daughters and coheirefles. A notice in detail of thefe eleven ladies and 
their eighteen hufbands (for two of them were thrice married, three twice, 
and the remaining fix- once) is fortunately unneceflary for our purpofe. The 
curious will find particulars of them in the form of a pedigree, and a full 
account of them and of the divifion of the inheritance of the Marfhals is 
contained in Mr. Stapleton's elaborate preface to the Liber de Antiquis Legibus, 
printed by the Camden Society (p. xviii), to which I have been indebted for 
a good deal of valuable information and reference to records. But it muft 
be read with some corrections. He fays that the entire inheritance was 
valued at ^7600, and that Hugh Bigot, Earl of Norfolk, had the Eaii 
Marfliallhip, and William de Valence, hufband of Joan de Munchenfy, had 
the Earldom of Pembroke, and that Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucefter, 
had for the fhare of his wife j^i520, while the feven coheirs of Sybilla de 
Ferrers had each ;^2i7 as. lojd., and the three coheirs of Eva de Braofe 
(a fourth coheir, David, fon of Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, having been omitted 
by a miftake afterwards corre<5ted) had each £so(i 13s. 4d. Gilbert de Clare, 
as we have feen, had been long dead, and his widow had left her fecond 
hufband a widower in 1240. There is confequently a miftake as to the recipient 
of the (hare in her right ; but, with this correiStion, the figures are conliftent. 
They muft however be underftood to mean annual and not capital value, if 
indeed the term "librata teme " meant either one or other, and had not 
already loft its original meaning of land of the annual value of a pound, 
and come to mean, according to fome authorities, the definite quantity of 
four oxgangs, or half a hide. What that quantity was in acres, or whether 
it had any definite equivalent in acres at all, are queftions too knotty to be 
unneceflarily entered upon. Making every allowance for the altered value of 
money, ;^76oo per annum feems a fmall income from the vaft eftates of the 
Earls of Pembroke, and it is clear that their real value was more than this; 
for Striguil alone, which formed part only of the one fifth fliare of the Countefs 
of Norfolk and Surrey, was eftimated in the time of the firft WiUiam Marihal 
at feventy-five and a half knight's fees, which, at j^ao per knight's fee, would 
amount to j^ijio a year. We may prefume alfo that the amount is 
exclufive of the poffeffions in Normandy, formerly the inheritance of Walter 
Giffard Earl of Buckingham, and defcended through the Clares, and poflibly 
of the Irifli ;eftates, out of which the younger William Maifhal's widow, then 
Countefs of Leicefter, had affigned to her a dower of ;^400 a year, which 
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was apportioned among the eftates of the coheirefles. The perfonal eflate 
may alfo have been confiderable, for it is a miAake to fuppofe that large 
accumulations of money were unufual at this period. As an inAance, the 
ahove-named Warine de Munchenfey is ftated by Matthew of Weftminfter 
(p. 362, ed. 1601) and Matthew Paris (p. 610, ed. 1644), the former in 
figures, and the latter in words at length, in the editions quoted, to have 
left perfonalty to the amount of upwards of 300,000 marks (ducenta millia 
marcanim et amplius), mifquoted by Dugdale as 3000. 

It is worth notice that in all the proceedings relating to the partition, 
the inheritance is faid to have devolved on the coheirs on the deceafe without 
ilTue of Walter, and not of Anfelm Marfhal. There is no miftake in this ; 
and the eitplanation is curioufly enough to be found in an a6l of parliament 
of a fubfequent reign, the ftatute De prerogativd Regis, 17 Edward II, c- 13, 
in which the cafe is cited to point the moral of the duty, incumbent on the 
King's tenants in capite, of doing homage for their lands, in default of which 
their title was not complete, " as happened/' fays the ftatute, " in the cafe of 
Matilda, the daughter of the Earl of Hereford, wife of Anfelm Marihal, who, 
afier the death of William [it fhould have been Walter], Earl Marfhal of 
England, his brother, received feizin of the caftle and manor of Strogiil, 
and died in the fame caftle, before entering with the King's authority and 
doing homage ; and it was therefore held that fhe was not entitled to dower, 
becaufe her hulband did not enter by the King's authority, but by intrufion." 
And fo the poor lady loft her dower by what, according to modem ideas, 
feems a mere technicality.' 

The Caftle and Lordfhip of Striguil, the manor of Hempfted Marihal, 
and the Lordftiip of Carlogh fell to the fliare of the eldeft daughter, Maud. 
An unfortunate miftake of Matthew Paris, who fays {p. 473, ed. 1644) that 
"the Marflialfea, with its office and honours, were granted to Earl Roger 
Bigod, by reafon of his wife being the eldeft daughter of the great Earl 
William Marihal," has been conftantiy repeated, even by authors from whom 
accuracy might have been expedled — including Mr. Wakeman — and this from 
mere inadvertence ; for the Bigod pedigree of this period prefents no difficulties. 
Archdeacon Coxe, iu his Hiftorical Tour in Monmouthfliire, and Mr. Stapleton, 
in his preface to the Liber de Antiquis Legibus, have not fallen into the 
fame error : but they are fcarcely more accurate, the one in faying that Hugh 
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Bigpd, Ea;-! of Norfolk, in virtue of his marriage with Maud, received the 
caftle anfl borough of Strugoil, and the latter that Hugh Bigot, Earl of 
Norfolk, had the Ea|-1 Marihalfhip. The faft is that Hugh Bigod, the hulband 
of Itfaud, had beeo for twenty years in his grave, and their eldeft fon, Roger 
Bigpd, fourth Earl of Norfolk of that creation, was in full enjo3rment of the 
earldom and his paternal ellates, and his mother was at this period again a 
widow, and Ccfuntefs Dowager of Norfolk and Surrey. In' the year following 
her brother's death, Ihe was folemnly invefted with the office of Marfhal of 
England, the King himfelf delivering the rod into her hands, which ihe 
thereupon delivered to Earl Roger, her fon and heir, whofe homage the King 
received for the fame, and the Lord Treafurer and Barons of the Exchequer 
had command to caufe herj to have all rights thereto belonging, and to admit 
of fuch a deputy to fit in the exchequer for her as (he fliould affign (Watfon's 
EjrU of Warren and Surrey, i, 213, ed. 1782). 

The Earldom of Pembroke, as we have feen, was conferred on William 
de Valence, who had married the daughter of one of the coheireffes. That 
this fliould have been valued and taken into account as a matter of partition 
{ejtcept fo far as relates to eftates belonging to the earldom) would have 
bee^ as fojeign to the laws and ufages of the period under notice as thofe 
of the prefent day. The peerage, being in abeyance, was fubjedt to the 
King's feleftion, and in faiSt does not appear to have been conferred on 
William de Valence till fome years afterwards.^ If the King had been equally 
free to difpofe of the Marihallhip, he would fcarcely have feledted a lady in 
h^r fecond widowhood to fill that office, even by deputy. But the theory of 
its being an office, or rather a combination of two offices, held by grand 
fergeanty explains the entire tranfaftion. The lordfliip of Striguil, and the 
manor of Hempfted Marfhal fell to the fliare of the Countefs of Norfolk and 
Surrey (no doubt with the approval of the King, who may fo far have had a 
vQice in the feleftion), and the inveftiture with the office followed as of courfe, 
fubieft only to an acceptable deputy being found to fulfil the duties of it. 

She is faid by fome writers to have married a third hufband, Walter 
D.unftanville, Baron of Caftle Combe ; but this is not fufficiently authenticated 

to 

» According to Dugdale not until fliortly before the battle of Lewes (1364), on which occafion 
Mrtthew Paris firll mentions him by that title : but' a note in 5th Series, Notes and Queries, vj, 26, 
fhews, from a document among the Irifh Treafury Rolls, that he was fo flyled as early as 1351. 
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to induce us to number him among the lords of Striguil. She died on the 
37th March, 1248, probably at Striguil Caftle ; for (he retained pofleffioa of 
it till her death, and was buried at Tintem, being carried to the grave by 
her four fons, Roger, Earl of Norfolk, Hugh and Ralph Bigod, and John 
Warren, Earl of Surrey. Some of the flooring tiles which are ftill preferred 
at Tintern, bearing the chequered coat of the Warrens, are, it is prefumed, 
memorials of her. Her obituary was kept among thofe of founders and 
benefadtors as Matilda, Countefs Warren. 

On her death the caftle and lordlhip of Striguil, and the MarihaUhip, 
which Roger Bigod, fourth Earl of Norfolk had held as her deputy, devolved on 
him in his own right. In illuftrious anceftry and extent of his patrimonial 
eftate, and in perfonal quaUties and diftindlion, both in the cabinet and the 
field, he was well fitted to maintain the dignity of his office. To fay nothing of 
the apocryphal ftory of the origin of his name in an incident connedted with 
Rollo's invafion of Normandy, the great great grand-father of Roger Bigod 
the Marihal came over with the Conqueror, and had grants of 123 lordfliips in 
Elfex and Suffolk, and on the forfeiture of Ralph de Guader, Earl of Norfolk, 
whom we had occafion to mention in connection with, the affairs of Roger 
de Breteuil, obtained feveral lordfhips held by him in that county. The 
Bigods had always been in the front rank of the Englifh nobility ; Roger 
Bigod, fecond Earl of Norfolk, being one of the twenty-five barons nominated 
at Runnymede to enforce the fulfilment of the Great Charter. Roger, the 
fourth earl, was under age at his father's death, in 1225, and his guardianfliip 
was purchafed for 500 marks by Alexander II, King of Scotland, to whofe 
fifter, Ifabella, he had been married in the previous year. As he was knighted 
at Pentecoft, 1233, and had livery of his caftle of Framlingham, by the King's 
fpecial precept, in the year following (Dugdale's Baronage, i, 133), we may 
prefume he was about twelve years of age at the date of his marriage, and 
about thirteen at his father's death. He had confequently not arrived at the 
age at which his confent would render his marriage indiffoluble, and the 
purchafe of his wardfiiip, by an abufe of feudal power very common in that 
age, was precifely the ftep for obtaining fuch an influence over him as to 
fecure his confent. But as foon as he was his own mafter he feparated from 
his wife, and repudiated the marriage, on the ground, or perhaps the pretext, 
of alleged confanguinity, and it was not until the year 1253, when he was 
more than forty years of age, that, in obedience to the judgment of the 
church, he received her back as his wife. 

According 
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According to our reckoning of his age, he would be about twenty-five 
when he diftinguifljed himfelf above all his competitors at a tournament, held 
in 1337, at Blith, between the fouthem and northern knights, which degenerated 
into a ferious conflict. We do not read . that any lives were loft on the 
occafion ; but, under the date of twenty years later, Matthew Paris notices 
the broken health of Earl Roger, and the deaths of feveral others of the 
champions, who, at this gentle and joyous' paflage of arms, had exerted them- 
felves above their. ftrength, fo as never afterwards to be reftored to perfe<5): 
health. From the dillindUon thus acquired we have already had occafion to 
mention him as having been feledled as the reprefentative of Englilh chivalry 
for the challenge of Peter of Savoy to the abortive tournament which was 
to have been held at Northampton in 1241, and in the following year he 
was as brilliantly diftinguiflied in adtual warfare at the battle near Saintonge, 
between the Englifli and French forces, in which, whatever queftion there 
may be as to the military refult of the engagement, there is none as to the 
valour of the Earl of Norfolk. In 1245 he had been one of the Englifh 
ambafladors to the Council of Lyons. It muft have been on this occafion 
that, in paffing through the territory of the Count de Guifne, his progrefs was 
ftopped until payment of a toll, which fubfequent events lead us to fuppofe 
had a foundation in right, but which the Earl regarded much as we do fimilar 
claims made by the fable potentates in the interior of Africa. He was 
compelled to pay : but when the Count de Guifne, in his turn, was on a 
journey through England, on his way to court, the Earl direfted his followers 
to take the Count prifoner, as a " material guarantee " for the reftioration of 
the money fo exacted. It does not appear from Matthew Paris whether the 
order was a^ually executed, or whether the Count efcaped ; but he tiiade 
a formal complaint to the King, which Earl Roger was fummoned to anfwer. 
He did fo with fome fuccefs, ikilfully urging that the Count's interruption to 
the progrefs of the King's ambafTador, was an infult, not fo much to him, as 
to the King himfelf, adding, " This Count, in pafling through my land, has 
met with juft retaliation : for I hold my lands of you, my fovereign lord, as 
freely as he holds his from his lord, the King of the French. I am an 
earl as he is ; and whence has he this right of plunder, that he can fell to 
travellers the roads and air ? " The Count was filenced, and the French King 
prevented future fcandal by buying up the objectionable toll. 

Such was the nobleman to whom the fortunes of Striguil were now 
committed. For feveral years fubfequent he ftood well with the King, and 
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feems to have been tnifted in public affairs ; for on the 27th of January, 1254, 
he and Gilbert Segrave were feledled to convey the King's melTage to Tiis 
parliament, and urge upon them the fumifliing of fupplies for the war id 
Gafcony. But in the following year the King quarrelled with his MaHhal, 
as he had done with every one with whom he came in conta<^, except liis 
foreign favourites. The Earl having fpoken frankly in parliament in favour 
of one Robert de Ros, accufed of grave offences, the King heaped opprobrions 
terms on both, and publicly called the Earl a traitor, to which, with ftem 
countenance, he anfwered, " You lie. I neither have been, nor will be a 
traitor." During the altercation he anfwered a threat of the King by afking 
" What, according to law, can you do, or how hurt me ? " "I can order 
your com to be thralhed and fold," faid the King, "and thus bumble you." 
" If you do," replied the Earl, " I will fend you the heads of your thralhers " 
(Matt. Paris, p. 616, ed. 1644). The unfeemly difcuflSon was interhipted by 
the interpofition of fome peacemaking peers, but a good underftanding was 
not reftored, and the King and the Earl feparated in mutual anger and ill- 
feeling. Tlic change in his perfonal relations towards the King does hot fe^m 
to have affected his public employments ; for his name continues to occur 
among the fpecial witnefles of royal charters, and in the year 1357, he was 
alTociated with the Earl of Leicefter and others in an unfucceflliil embalTy to 
France, to obtain the reftitution of Henry's right in Normandy. 

Language even more abufive had been publicly exchanged between the 
King and Simon de Montfort. When a fovereign could be thus bearded in 
his own parliament, the end of his authority could not be far diflant, and 
tlie difcontent of his nobles came to a head, when, at a parliament fummoned 
to meet at Weftminfter on the 7th April, 1258, to aid him in meeting heavy 
pecuniary demands of the Pope, arifing from Henry's imprudent acceptance of 
the crown of Sicily, they appeared before him in arms, 'ai5Ung under the 
leaderfliip of a confederacy confifting of Simon de Montfort (who was now 
about to play fo prominent a part in Engliih hiftory), Roger Bigod, Humphrey 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford, and Richard de Clare, Earl of Gloucefter. According 
to the manufcript chronicle of Theoklbury, quoted in Carte and other hiftoriafis, 
Roger Bigod was the fpokefman ; and, on the King aflung in alarm whether 
he muft confider himfelf a prifoner, anfwered that he was not, but they weJre 
refolved to have all Poidtevins and foreigners banifhed out of England, and 
they would grant no fupplies unlefs the King would fwear to carry on his 
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government under the advice of a council to be nominated by parliament. 
The King \vas compelled to accept thefe terms, and adjourned the parliament 
to Oxford, where the famous Provifions of Oxford were enafted, which, while 
leaving him the ftate and nominal dignity of a King, virtually took the 
government out of his hands, and placed it in thofe of a Council of State. 
We need not further notice in detail the cjurfe of public events which enfued 
— the internal diffenfions under which the authority of the Council collapfed — 
the civil war which broke oat on the King's obtaining a papal difpenfation from 
his oath, and attempting to annul the Provifions — the temporary eftablifliment 
of the power of Simon de Montfort by the battle of Lewes — and its exllindtion 
at that of Evefliam. Roger Bigod and his brother Hugh were two of the 
four perfons felefted out of the twenty-four named at Oxford to ele6l the 
King's Council, and of the Council fo elected, and the latter was very fliortly 
afterwards appointed by the Council of State Jufticiary, in place of John 
Manfell, removed from his office. The new Jufticiary adted with great vigour 
while he continued in office, but was fuperfeded, in parliament, in the year 
1360, in favour of Lord Hugh Defpenfer (Matt. Weft. p. 376, ed. 1601). 
When, in 1263, Prince Edward took up arms in the royal caufe, Earl Roger 
was one of thofe who joined him (Chronicle of T. Wikes, Gale's Scrip, 
quinque 57), and he is referred to, in a tone of remonftrance, in a political 
poem, in rhyming Latin verfe, preferved in Rilhanger's Chronicle, and alfo 
reprinted among the Political Songs of England, publiffied by the Camden 
Society :— 

"O tu, comes )e Bygot, paifhim Cerva fanum. 
Cum fis miles Arcnuus, nunc exeice manum. 
Totara turbat modica terrain turba canum. 
Exeat aut pereat genus tam profanum." 



It is to be prefumed that his brother, Hugh Bigod, at the fame time', if 
not earlier, diftrufted the intentions of De Montfort, and joined the royalift 
party ; for he fought on that fide at Lewes, and efcaped abroad after the 
battle, or rather fled from it, with John de Warren, and the King's half- 
brother William de Valence, and Guy de Lufignan (Matt. Par., p. 670, ed. 1644). 
He alfo is the fubjedl of a political fong, preferved in the fame colleftion, and 
alfo in Percy's Reliques, and fhewn by internal evidence to have been written 
between the battles of Lewes and Evefham : — 
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"Sire Stmond de Mountfoit hath fuore bi ys chyn, 
Hevede he nou here the ErI of Waryn, 
Shulde he never more come to is yn, 
Ne with (hetde, ne vith fpere, ne with other gyn, 
To help of Wyndeibre. 

Sire Simond de Mountfort hadi fuofe bi ys cop, 
Hevede he nou here Sire Hue de Bigot, 
Al he (hulde quite here twelfmoneth fcot, 
Shulde he never more with his fbt pot 

To helpe Wyndefore." 

Both of thefe, and others who had efcaped with them from Lewes, landed 
in Wales early in the following year, and joined Prince Edward on his efcape 
from his guards. We find no mention of the Earl of Norfolk, either at Lewes 
or Evefliam, but at the latter battle the chroniclers do not happen to mention 
the leading nobles engaged on the royal fide. In the month of November 
following the re-eftablifliment of the King's authority, the Earl is mentioned 
in the Annals of Waverley (Gale's Scrip, quinque 221), as protefting in 
parliament, along with the King of the Romans, Philip BalTet, and others, againft 
the forfeitures propofed to be inflidted on the adherents of De Montfort. 

On the 4th May, 1270, the King, on his petition, admitted his nephew, 
Roger Bigod, to the Marihalfhip, as his deputy (Rot. Claus., 54 Henry III). 
As this was the year of the Earl's death, it might have been fuppofed that his 
retirement from the duties of the office was occafioned by failing health : but 
it is ftated in Weever's Funeral Monuments (p. 829) that he died of a bruife 
received in running at tilt. According to the fame authority (which however 
antedates his death by a year) he had by his will, made as far back as 1258, 
the year of the Provifions of Oxford, and of which Simon de Montfort was 
one of the executors, diredled his burial at the Abbey of Thetford, which had 
been founded by his anceftor of the period of the Conqueft. He left no iffue 
by his unfortunate marriage with Ifabel of Scotland, and I am not aware 
whether flie furvived him. The date of Roger's death is given by the 
continuator of Florence of Worcefter as 4 July, 1270. 

Of his brother. Sir Hugh Bigod, I have not met with any trace fubfequent 
to his rejoining Prince Edward before the battle of Evefliam. By his firft 
wife, Joan, daughter of Robert Burnet, he had two fons — Roger, juft-named 
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as bis uncle's deputy, and who fucceeded him in his inheritance, including the 
Earldom of Norfolk and the Marihallhip ; and John, an ecclefiaftic, who is 
defcribed by Walter de Hemingburgh (ii, 223, ed. of Eng, Hift. Society) as 
reftor of many churches and very rich. Query, what amount of prefer- 
ment would fatiify this defcription? His contemporary, John Manfel, already 
mentioned as Hugh Bigod's predeceflbr in the office of Jufticiary, held 700 
benefices — a bufy churchman, though his time was not wholly occupied with 
the cure of fouls. 

Roger Bigod, fifth Earl of Norfolk, was twenty-five years old when he 
fucceeded to the inheritance of his uncle, as appears by the Inquifitions ppft 
mortem, the writ for which is dated 6 July, 1270. This is mentioned in an 
interefting paper on Wentwood, Cattle Troggy, and Llanvair Cattle, by Meflrs. 
Morgan and Wakeman, printed for the Monmouthfhire and Caerleon Antiquarian 
Affociation, which fliews clearly that the Survey of Wentwood, of which it 
gives verfions, in Englifii from a manufcript belonging to the Duke of Beaufort, 
and in Latin from one belonging to Lord Tredegar (another from a manufcript 
at St. Pierre having already appeared in Williams's Monmouthfhire), was taken 
on the acceffion of the fifth Earl. It (hews alfo that no mention was there 
made of Troggy Cattle, though it fubfequeatly became the official refidence of 
the Ranger, and that it is firft mentioned in the Inquifition poll mortem, of 
the fifth Earl himfelf, in 1306, as a tower then of recent conftrutJlion. In 
the pedigrees of many families fome one individual might be felefted as entitled, 
par excellence, to the defignation of " the builder." Such was Roger Bigod, 
the fifth Earl of Norfolk, in the hiftory of StriguU. If his predeceffor had 
been equally under the influence of the organ of conftruiJlivenefs, he might 
well have undertaken the ereftion of Cas Troggy, the occafion for which is 
fuppofed to have been the neceffity for protedling the new boundary on the 
divifion of the inheritance of the Marihals. This however was no great under- 
taking. A larger one was the erection of the principal part of Striguil Cattle. 
When we fpeak of WilUam Fitz-CMbem as the builder of it, all that is meant 
is that he built the tower, of which all Norman CafUes confifted. In the 
reign of Edward I, the improvements in the art of attack rendered neceflary 
improved means of defence, and the Edwardian Cattle ufually confitted of a 
central keep, for which the original Norman tower, where it exifted, was often 
made to ferve, and a feries of concentric courts, or baileys. In the cafe of 
Striguil, this arrangement was modified by the nature of the ground. The 
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precipitous cliff, defcending abruptly to the Wye, formed an impregiuble 
defence on that fide, and the intervening fpace between the liver on the north, 
and the natural ravine on the fouth, was too narrow- for the typical form of 
Edwardian Caftle. Th« fuccefljve courts, arranged in line along the avaibtble 
fpace, was the neare^ practicable approach to the defired arrangement This 
converfioQ of Fitz-0(bem's caiile I prefume we may fafely attribute to the 
Earl now under notice : but on th& archite£iural queftion I muft be undetftood 
as not pretending to fpeak with authority. 

The ftrudture by which he is bcft entitled to be remembered is the 
Abbey Church of Tintem. Whatever eccleliaftical edifice may have exifted 
from the date of Walter de Clare's foundation of the Abbey, or even earlier, 
it is to the period, and to the munificence, of the fifth Earl of Norfolk that 
we are to aS&ga the prefent world-famous ftru^re. Of its actual date there 
is fortunately hiftorical evidence : for William of Worcefter has recorded the 
fadt that the monks entered upon their new church, to perform divine fervice, 
in the year 1287, and the following year, on the 3rd of October (quinto nonas 
0£tobris), they entered the choir, and the firit mafs was celebrated at the 
high altar. 

In public a&irs we hear little or nothing of this Earl during the Oiort 
remainder of the reign of Henry III, or for many years of that of his 
fucceflbr ; but we have now loft our trufty guide, Matthew Paris ; and 
fubfequent chroniclers, among whom we have here to rely principally on Trivet 
and Hemingburgh, during the reign of Edward I, feem to have cared lefe than 
their predeceffors to record the names of individual nobles taking part in 
military or civil tranfa£tions. Still it is furprizing that we find no mention of 
a nobleman in his important pofition in the hiflory of the fteps taken on 
Edward's acceflion for providing for the iafety of the realm until - his retum 
from the crufade, or at the fplendid ceremonies of the coronation, in 1274. 
In 1382 he was in the Welfh expedition, and, in the abfence of any circum- 
ftances leading to a contrary inference, it is to be prefumed that, in the 
difcharge of the ordinary duty of his office, he accompanied the King in his 
wars in Scotland and elfewhere. However, the public events in which we 
Sift find him recorded as a principal aftor, and by which his name is known 
to hiflory, are thofe in which, allied with his fnend and colleague, and near 
neighbour at Caldicot Caftle, Humphrey Bohun, feventh Earl of Hereford, 
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and hereditary Conftable of England, he made a ftand againft the defpotic 
meafores of Edward I. All EnglKh hiftories relate the famous altercation 
with the King, for which Walter de Hemingburgh (ii, 121, ed. of Eng. Hift. 
Society) is the original authority, when Edward, in purfuance of his policy of 
an alliance with the Count of Flanders againft the King of France, was defirous 
of fending hb Conftable and Marflial with an army into Gafcony. Both 
^cufed themfelves, and, on being prefled, the Marfhal faid, " I will willingly 
acc<Hnpany you, going before your face in the front rank, as pertains to my 
office by hereditary right" The King inlifted on their leading the expedition 
in his ftead. The Earl ftood on his right to refufe to go, unlefs accompanying 
the King in perfon, until the angry difculHon culminated in the King burfting 
out in a rage : — " By God, Sir Earl, you (hall either go or hang :" to which the 
Earl replied, " By the fame oath. Sir King, I will neither go nor hang." The 
author of " The Greateft of the Plantagenets," in his amufing reluctance to admit 
anything lefs than angelic perfection in the character of his hero, would fain 
perfnade himfelf that Edward was much too pious to have ufed the Divine 
name lightly or irreverently, and that the chronicler muft have erroneoully 
tranllated by the naughty words, " per Deum, comes," the very innocent 
addreis, " Earl Bi-God : " but finding the Pope himfelf aifeverating " per Deum " 
that he would do the King juftice, the biographer reconciles himfelf to the 
admiiSon that the Greateft of the Plantagenets may have " ufed language 
fimilar to that employed by Abraham, Joab, and Nehemiah." After fuch an 
illuftration of the fpirit in which hiftory may be written by a hero-worihipper 
we moft be excufed from adopting his eftimate of the King's conduct in more 
important matters, though waiving any controverfy on points unconnected with 
our fubjeCt. He had reigned twenty-four years, and had hitherto fucceflfuUy 
refifted all attempts to procure a confirmation of the Great Charter and Charter 
of the Forefts, which had been fyftematically violated. His apologift claims 
credit for the rarity of his appeals to parliament for aids : but he had raifed 
the funds requifite for his repeated coftly wars by means of various arbitrary 
exactions, efpecially forced loans of wool and leather known under the name 
of " prifes," and at this period had overfilled the cup of his fubjeCts' patience 
by a tax of forty {hillings on every fack of wool (which had acquired the 
name of the " maietoult," or ill toll) in lieu of a tax of half a mark per fack, 
which had been granted by his parliament. Thefe grievances are fcarcely named 
by the author juft referred to, and not at all in their proper place, where 
he mildly alludes to them by faying that Edward " began to take meafures 
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of a kind which alwajrs create a certain amount of difcontent, " ' and dxprefles 
his opinion that "there was nothing in thefe meafures which materially differed 
from the practice of modem wars." The difference overlooked is that in 
modem wars the requifitions are made on the enemy, Edward's were aiade on 
his own fubjedts. And now, having fummoned a parliament, as Hemingbiirgh 
calls it, though it was rather a council of his barons without the clergy, it met 
at Salilbury, on the 24th February, 1297, and ended in the angry fcene above 
related - upon which the council was abruptly diflblved, and the tW6 earlft, 
afibciating with themfelves many great men of the kingdom, raifed a force of 
1 500 borfe, and fpreading themfelves over their refpedtive provinces, prevented 
the King's officers from feizing wool or leather, or making any other illegal 
exaction. 

In the meantime the King, having joined the expedition to Flanders, ifibed 
writs, commanding all who owed him military fervice, and all who held lands 
to the value of ^^20 a year, to meet him in London, on a day named, with hoife 
and arms, prepared to crofs over the feas with him. Mai^ barons met him 
accordingly, and did fealty, at his requeft, to Prince Edward his fon, then 
aged thirteen years. The King did his belt: to make a fevoiirable impreffion. 
He made excufes for his arbitrary exadtions on the ufual plea of neceffity, 
afferting that he was maintaining not his own caufe but the caufe of the people, 
and begged that they would forgive him and pray for him ; on whicJh the 
chronicler obferves that fome prayed in public, but others curfed in private. 
The Conftable and Marfhal held aloof, contending as their Norman aflceftors 
had done before the Conqueft, that their fervice was limited to the defence of 
the realm, and that they were not bound to aflill the King in his foreign 
wars. The apologift for the Greateft of the Plantagenets lays much ftrefs 
on the duplicity and inconfiftency of their conduft : — "As they had objefted 
at Salilbury to go to Gafcony becaufe the King did not propofe to accompany 
that expedition, fo now they objefted to go with the King to Flanders becaufe, 
as they faid they could not find that any of their anceftors had ever performed 
any fervice in that country .... they would not go to Gafcony without the 
King ; they would not go to Flanders with the King." The truth is that 
their excufes were mere words, intended to maintain the outward forms of 
courtefy, but neither intended to deceive, nor capable of deceiving any one. 
Their real attitude was that of armed refiftance to their fovereign, provoked, 
and according to their views, juftified by his own violation of his fubjei5ls' 
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rights ; and they were now at the head of an alliance of the great barons, 
'determined to extort from him, as their fathers had done from the two preceding 
fovereigns, the recognition of the liberties of their countrymen and the rights of 
their own order. A monarch more fanguinaiy and lefs prudent than Edward I 
(for in this refpedfc he was no tjrant) might have fought their heads, the probable 
refult of which, if it had not coft him his life or his crown, would have been, at 
no diftant^date, to place him in the pofition of his grandfather at Runnymede, 
or his fether under the Provifions of Oxford. But Edward was in his generation 
a wifer man, and warned in time by their example, though as fully determined 
as either of them to render nugatory every concefljon extorted in times of 
preflbre, and never fair a moment relaxing his determination to purfue his 
own arbitrary courfe, he abftained from pulhing matters to extremities againft 
the recalcitrant Earls. He opened negociations with them, and they told 
the mediators that if the King would confirm the charter of liberties, and 
redrefs the grievances complained of, they were ready to follow him to life 
or death. But on this point the King was not to be moved from his purpofe. 
He neceffarily deprived them of the offices, the duties of which they refufed 
to execute,-: and appointing Thomas de Berkelye, Conftable, and Geofiry de 
Genevill, Mmrlhal, he fet out on his expedition to Flanders. At Winchelfea 
he was met by meflengers from the Earls, with a memorial in which they 
formulated tlieir demands. It is printed in Norman French, in Hemingburgh 
(ii, 125, ed. of Eng. Hift. Society) and, in Latin, in Trivet's Annals (p. 360, ed. 
of fame Society). Commencing with a rather diiingenuous preliminary objection 
to the fummons for not fpecifying the place of embarcation, it alleges that 
fervice in Flanders was not within the duty of the meraorialifts — that if they 
were bound, to ferve there or elfewhere, they and all the commonalty were 
too much impoveriflied to do fo, by reafon of the talliages, aids, and prifes, 
which they fpecify — that the whole community was aggrieved by the wilful 
violation of the ancient laws and cuftoms of the realm, and the breaches of 
the Great Charter and Charter of the Foreft, and efpecially the maletoult on 
wool, which they allege to be equal to a fifth part of the value of the whole 
land— -and laftly, they proteft againft the expedition to Flanders, on the ground 
of the unfettled ftate of affairs in Scotland, in which rebellion had already 
broken out (as was the fedl) even while the King was in England, and was 
fure to make head as foon as he had turned his back. The King evaded a 
direft anfwer to the memorial with the excufe that his council were partly 
in London and partly already in Flanders, and fent, a meflage to the Earls, 
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begging them that if they would not accompany him, they would at leaft do 
no injury to the realm in his abfence. He embarked about the 24^ of 
Auguft, leaving his kingdom in the nominal regency of his fon, under the 
^ardianfhip of the Bifliop of London, the Earl of Warwick, and three knights. 
The anticipation of the Earls as to the infurgent Scots was only too foon 
verified, and the military operations againft them refulted in the dilafixons 
battle of Stirling, on the loth of September. In this emergency the Reigency 
made overtures to the Earls of Hereford and Norfolk, who readily annonnced 
their terms, namely the confirmation of the Great Charter and Charter of the 
Foreft, with the infertion in the former of certain additional articles — ^the 
prohibition of all future aids and exa^ons without the aflent of parliament 
— and the pardon of the Earls and their affociates. 

The Additional ArticUs, fo ftipulated to be inferted in Magna Charta, are 
printed at length in Trivet's Annals (p. 367) and Hemingburgh (ii, 153). Their 
fubfequent hiftory is involved in much obfcurity, and has given rife to a 
difcuffion, to which fome fe<5ts are here contributed, bearing on the immediate 
fubje£t of this memoir. The Articles commence with the words, '* Nullum 
tallagium vet auxilium per nos vel heredes noftros de cetero in regno noftro 
imponatur," &c., and they go on to provide that no talliage or aid Ihall be 
levied without the confent of parliament — that none of the King's officers 
fliall take com, wool, leather, &c., without the owner's ^'confent — that the 
maletoult fhall be abolifhed — that the clergy and laity Ihall enjoy all laws, 
liberties, and free cuftoms, as fully as at any time paft — and that anything to 
the contrary contained in that or fubfequent ftatutes (hall be for ever null and 
void — and they conclude with the llipulated pardon, 'in the following words, in 
which certain phrafes are here italicized for reafons prefently to appear: — 
"Remifimus etiam Humphrido de Bonn, comiti Herefordenfi et Eflexienfi con- 
ftabulario Anglise, Rogero Bygot, comiti Northfolcise, marefcallo Anglije, et aliis 
comitibus, baronibus, militibus, annigeris, Johanni de Ferrariis, ac omnibus aliis 
de eorum focietate confederatione, et concordia exiftentibus, necnon omnibus 
viginti libratas terne tenentibus, in regno noftro, five de nobis in capite, five de 
alio quocumque qui ad tranffretandum nobifcum in Flandriam certo die notate 
Tocati fuerunt, et non venerunt, rancorem nostrum et malam vo/untatem quam ex . 
caufis prediiftis erga eos habuimus et etiam tranfgreffiones fi quas nobis vel noftris 
fecerint ufque ad prefentis cartae confe6lionem." Tbefe terms were accepted 
by the Regency, and five days after the battle of Stirling writs were ifliied, 
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fiimmoning a parliament to be held in London on the loth of OAober, for 
the purpofe of confirming the Great Charter and Charter of the Foreft, and 
providing that the recent levy of an eighth fhould not be taken as a precedent 
in future. The parliament was held accordingly, and the earls attended with 
a force of 1500 horfe and a great body of chofen foot, a ftipulation having 
been made for their being fo attended and all the city gates given into their 
cullody, that they might not be, as they expreffed it, enclofed like fheep in a 
fold ; and an act of parliament was paffed, which appears on our ftatute book 
as the Confirmatio Ckartarum (25 Edward I). It is in the then not unufual 
form of letters patent, which are in the King's name, but tefted in the name 
of his fon: — In tefmoignance de queux cbofes, nous avoins fait fau-e ceftes nos 
lettres overtes. Tefmoigne Edward noftre fitz a Londres le difme jour de 
Odtobr* Ian de noftre regne vintifrae quynt." It contains a full confirmation of 
the charters, provides that judgments given againft them (hall be void, and that 
they fhall be read periodically in churches, and excommunication pronounced 
againll the breakers of them, and inafmuch as doubts had been entertained 
left the aids and talks granted to the King for his wars might turn to bondage 
l)y being found on the rolls, and likewife the prizes taken by the King's ofiicers, 
it declares that they Ihall not be drawn into a precedent, and that the King 
will take no aids, talks, or prifes, without the common confent and common 
profit of the realm, "fauve les auncienes aides e prifes dues e cuftwmees" — an 
exception which, proper enough in itfelf, foon fumiflied a pretext for further 
abufes. It does not contain any pardon of the two earls, nor the other provifions 
fpecified in the draft of the *' Additional Articles." A verbatim copy of the 
a£b was fent over to the King in Flanders, and it is repeated, in the form 
of letters patent, dated at Ghent, on the 5th of November [1297]. Blackftone, 
who prints thefe letters patent in his Law Tracts (App., p. Ixxiv), prints alfo, 
in a note at p. 342, letters patent, dated on the fame day and at the fame 
place, granting the promifed pardon to the two earls and their adherents. 
It recites that the King has been informed "qil fe douteront qe nous euffions 
concev vers eux rancour et indignation pur ancunes defobeffances qil avoient 
fetes ne ad geres a ceo qe hom difoit en ce qil ne vindrent pas a nous a noftre 
commandement," &c., and remits "totes maneres de rancour et de indignafion," 
accordingly. 

The King returned to England in March 1298, and at once made 
preparation for an invafion of Scotland, fummoning a parliament to meet at 
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York for that purpofe on the 35th of May. The Earls aiked for a confir- 
mation of the charters, apprehending the invalidity of the prerions confinnatioD 
on the ground of its execution beyond the feas. As ufual the King evaded 
the demand, but promifed a confirmation on the return of the expeditiw 
from Scotland. The Earls feem to have accepted the promife, for tbe; 
fought in their accuftomed places at the battle of Falkirk, on the ssnd of 
July, being defcribed by Hemingburgh as " comites primse aciei." At a 
parliament held at Carlifle on the 15th of September, we find them complainmg 
of the grant of the Ifie of Arran to a Scottilh nobleman, as a breach of 
the King's promife not to do certain ai5ls without the afient of parhament, 
and they receive the royal licence to depart home. Nothing is recorded of 
any further difculfion at that time, as to the charters, but at a parliament held 
in London, at the beginning of Lent, 1299, the performance of the King's 
promife to the two earls was ftrongly infilled on. " The King," &js 
Holinihed (ii, 531, ed. 1807) "was nothing contented that this matter (houM 
be fo eameftly called upon ; for loth he was to grant their full requefls, ind 
again to deny them he (lood in doubt how it might be taken. He therefore 
prolonged time, and would make no anfwer either to or fro. But when the 
lords urged him fo fore to give them anfwer, he got him out of the city, 
not making them privy of his departure, and when they followed him, and 
feemed not well contented that he fhould fo dilTemble with them, he ezcufed 
himfelf by blaming the air of the city to be againft his health, and therefore 
bare them in hand that he only fought to refrefli himfelf in fome better air 
in the country more agreeable to his nature, and as for anfwer to their requefts, 
he willed them to repair again to the city, and they fhould have anfwer by 
his council, fo far as fhould ftand with reafon, to content them. They returned 
as he willed them, and had the charters confirmed according to their requefts, 
faving that this addition was put in the latter end of the fame, 'falvo jure 
coronse noflras ; ' with which addition the lords were offended, and tomed 
home to their houfes in as great difpleafure towards the King as before." The 
mode of tefling public opinion in the thirteenth century was by reading 
documents at St. Paul's Crofs ; for which purpofe the charter was fent to the 
Sheriffs, and read in prefence of a great affembly, who, as the chronicier 
relates, " at firfl gave many bleflSngs to the King for thofe grants, but when 
they heard with what words he concluded, they curfed as fail as before thev 
had blefled." The refult of the popular appeal was that the parliament 
was diffolved, and a new parliament convened for the quindene of Ealler 
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(3 May, 1299), at which it is ftated by the chroniclers that the charters were 
confirmed abfolutely (Trivet, p. 376 ; Hemingburgh, ii, 183 ; Holinflied, ii, 531); 
but this does not appear on the records of parliament. The public difcontent 
however was not appeafed, while the perambulation of the forefls as promifed 
by the charter was delayed : and a proclamation was iffued on the 25th of 
June, containing a promife that the perambulations Ihould commence at 
Northampton by Michaelmas at fartheft. Still nothing was done, and the 
fummer was occupied in preparations for an event which had an influence, 
little anticipated at the time, on the fortunes of Striguil. That event was 
the marriage of the King with his fecond wife, Margaret, filler of the King 
of France, which took place on the loth of September, and produced three 
children, of whom the eldeft was a fon, Thomas, wbo, from the place of his 
birth, took the name of Thomas of Brotherton. In November the King held 
a parliament at York, and thence fet out on an expedition to Scotland ; but 
at Berwick his barons refufed to proceed further, alleging the difficulties of a 
winter campaign, but adding the grievance of the non-obfervance of the 
charters. They were eventually difmiffed with an arrangement that a parliament 
ihould be held in the Lent following. 

On the r6th of March, 1300, a parHament was held accordingly, at 
Weflminfter, at which was paffed the ftatute known as " Articult'- super chartas" 
(28 Edward I, ftatute 3), containing a confirmation of the charters, with many 
additional provifions for improving the law. Attention is requefted to dates : 
for at this point arifes a difficulty which remains to be folved. Under the 
date of 1304, there appears in the printed editions of our ftatutes that known 
as the " Statutum de Tallagio non concedendo" (34 Edward I, ftatute 4), 
which, with flight verbal alterations, and one, more important, or at leaft 
curious, to be noticed prefently, is a copy of the " Additional Articles " 
prefented to the Regency by the remonftrant earls, in 1297, commencing with 
the words "Nullum tallagium" and ending with the Pardon. How this found 
its way into the ftatute book is a myftery. There is clearly a miftake as 
to the date : for, as Blackftone points out, Humphrey Bohun, the feventh 
Earl of Hereford, to whom it relates, had been long dead. Blackftone, quoting 
Dugdate, fixes his death on 31ft December, 1298, which is found to be correfft, 
though genealogifts give other dates, both earlier and later. At all events he 
had died long before 1304. Blackftone comes to the conclufion that this 
ftatute had in reality no exiftence apart from the " Confirmatip Chartarum " 
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of 1297, and that it was only a kind of abflradt or tranflatiou,. by a con- 
temporary hand, probably inferted at the end of the Great Charter in the 
regifter of fome monaftery, and thence tranfcribed by Trivet and Hemingford. 
He prints it from the text of the latter, obferving that " it is the moft intelligible 
copy of any extant, that printed in our ftatute boola being in fome parts fo 
mutilated as totally to obfcure the fenfe." Blackflone however does not ftate, 
as he ought to have done, that Hemingburgh (or Hemingford as he was called in 
thofe days, and in the edition of bis chronicle forming that of Gale's Scriptores) 
does not give the text as that of a ftatute, but only as the draft Articles 
ftipulated for in 1297. After quoting at length, in Norman French, the 
Confrmatio Chartarum, as tefted in the name of Prince Edward, he adds, " The 
fame writing was fent to the King, in Flanders, that he might affix his privy feal : 
for his great feal remained with the King's fon. There were alfo fent tranfcripts 
of the Great Charter and Charter of the Foreft, with the fubjoined Articles. 
inferted at the end of the Great Charter, that he might likewife fign them ; " and 
then follow the " inferted articles," commencing " Nullum tallagium," &c. What 
fliould we fay of an hiftorian, who, finding in a modem a6t of parliament (as 
well he might) inconfiftencies arifing from alterations made in committee, fhould 
prefer printing it from the bill as more intelligible ? There is room for the 
conjediure, as an alternative to the conclufion arrived at by Blackftone, who 
has cut rather than untied the knot, that the " Statutum de tallagio non con- 
cedendo," having been accidentally omitted from its proper place on the llatnte 
roll, may have been entered out of date, and that it may have actually been 
pafled at the parliament at Carlifle, in September 1298. It would have been 
fati(Ta£tory to confirm the old chroniclers, by afcertaining that it was at the 
parliament of 8 May 1 299 ; but the date of Humphrey Bohun's death will not 
admit of this fuppofition. The exadl date of that event has been the fubjedt 
of fome contradictory ftatements, and the repetition of the fame name of 
Humphrey Bohun from-father to fon deprives us of the ufual evidence derived 
from the occurrence of the name in the Hiis teftibus claufe of contemporary 
charters. It is not pretended that thefe pages are the refult of fearches among 
. original records, but in this particular inftance I have examined the Inquifitions 
poft mortem, at the Record office, in the hope that they would fumifli fome 
evidence of the date of Humphrey Bohun's death. It is nowhere mentioned, 
but the writ of Diem clausit extremum is dated 7 January 27 Edward I (1298-9)- 
and all the inquifitions which are legible (for the roll is in very bad condition) 
were held in the fame month — fo that the evidence, as far as it goes, is. 
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confirmatory of Dugdale's date of 31 December 1298. The roll referred to 
is that numbered 142. That calendared under the date of 30 Edward I 
(No. 58, fecond numbers) turns out not to be an Inqnilition poft mortem, 
bat an Inqnifition on alienation by Humphry Bohun, eighth Earl of Hereford. 

The curious part of the tranfa(5iion is that in the " Statutura de tallagio 
non concedendo," as printed in our ftatute book with the evidently erroneous 
date of 1304, the words of the Pardon are : — Remifimus etiam Humphrido de 

Bonn, &c., rancorem et malatn voluntaUtn erga nos habitam, ac etiam 

tranfgrefliones, &c." Still more oddly it happens that Sir Edward Coke, in 
his fecond Inlhtute (p. 528, ed. 1669) commenting on the "Confirmatio 
Chartarum," fays " Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Eflex, High Conftable of 
England, and Bigot, Earl of Norffolk and Suffolk, and Marfhal of England, 
for that it concerned matters of arms and war, exhibited a petition to 
the King, in French, in anno 25 Edward I, before the making of this ai5t, 
which I have feen antientty recorded, on the behalf of the commons of 
England, concerning the faid matter." When he comes to comment on the 
" Statutum de tallagio non concedendo" p. 532, he explains "rancorem" as 
"taken metaphorically for a feftring of indignation or difpleafnre in the mind 
of the King, which the King releafeth, and difcharges them of the fame, and 
incidentally reftoreth them to his favour," the commentator having apparently 
in his mind the terms of the original propofal, and not adverting to the fadt 
that his own text, as welt as the flatute book, prints the words as laft above 
quoted, whic^ are quite inconliftent with his comment. The terms of the 
pardon, as didtated by the earls, would naturally be offenfive to the King, 
and the variation made in them, fo as to impute the "rancorem et malam 
voluntatem " to themfelves, may have been a grim retort on his part, while 
fubftantially granting the pardon ftipulated for. I have not feen this difcrepancy 
noticed before ; and have been induced to treat the tranfadtions out of which 
it arofe at difproportionate length, becaufe this pardon, the fecret hiftory of 
which remains to be written, may have had an important bearing on the 
devolution of the cattle and lordfliip marcher of Striguil. 

Whether as a confequence of thefe events or not, certain it is that 
Eari Roger did by deed, dated the 12th April, 1302, furrender the whole of 
his eftates, his earldom and Marihal's rod to the King, in confideration of a 
TCgrant to him for life, or with the other limitations to be fhortly noticed, of 
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the fame and additional lands to the value of a tfaonfand marks, and in 
indemnity againft his debts. The motives for this tranfdi£UoD have been 
varioafl^ afligned. Some writers confider it the price of the pardon of which 
fo much has been faid, or of a pardon for fubfequent offences againft the 
King. Others attribute it to a quarrel between the Earl and his pluralift 
brother, John Bigod, his heir prefumptive, the particular of which are veiy 
circumftantially related* by Walter de Hemingburgb (ii, 334), who fays that 
the latter preffed the Earl for the repa3mient of money borrowed to meet 
his expences during his ftruggle with the King, and, on being reminded that 
the whole of his brother's inheritance would be his, anfwered, " What is your 
inheritance to me ? I care not. Pay me my money : " on which the Eari, 
anfwering, " I will do as yoy bid me, but to the lofs of yourfelf and our heiis," 
went in anger to the King, and made the furrender above noticed. He 
obtained a regrant, dated the 12th July following^ in which the eftates were 
limited to him and the heirs of his body, or to the -heirs of the bodies of 
himfelf and Alice his wife. Which was the precife form is immaterial, for be 
had no iflue, though he was married at leaft twice. His firft wife, Aliva, 
daughter of Philip, Lord Baflet, and widow of Hugh Defpenfer, died in the 
9th year of Edward I. His fecond, according to Dugdale (Baronage, i, 13^)< 
was Alice, daughter of John de Anefine, Earl of Bayonne, the fame perfoo, 
it is prefumed, who is called Johannes de Avegnes, comes Agennogise, by the 
continuator of Florence of Worcefter, who records his marriage in 1390 
(ii, 343, ed. of Eng. Hift. Society). She furvived him ; for lands in dower 
to her are excepted fix>m the grant to Thomas de Brotherton to be fliortly 
noticed (Dagdale's Baronage, ii, 63). We Ihall find her mentioned in a 
fubfequent chapter as Alice of Hainault. 

The Earl feems to have been under a cloud fubfequent to his pardon, if 
it were of the date we have fuppofed ; for he excufed himfelf from attending 
the King in his Scottifh campaign of 1300, and fent a fubftitute. The original 
chronicle of Peter Langtoft, as publilhed under the diretStion of the Mafter 
of the Rolls, fays : — 

" Ly quens Maifchal Roger defhait^ £e fent, 
Sir Jon de Segrave en foun tu prefent, 
Ad fere le fervife en taunt cum apent" 

which Mr. Wright tranflates, " Th^ Eari Marfhal Roger feels himfelf difcouraged 
— prefents Sir John Segrave in his place to do the fervice inafmuch as belongs- 
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to him ; " and obferves in a note that Robert de Brunne had miftaken the 
meaning of bis author in his veriion : — 

"The Erie Maifchalle Rogere no hele that tyme mot have, 
He went with his banere Sii Jon the Se^^ve, 
To do alle tho ferrife that longed the office tilte, 
And raayntend alle the piife, ther he &uh lawe and Ikille:" 

Probably the moft important miftake has been made by Robert de Branne's 
«ditor or tranfcriber, in mifreading " He weni with his banere," for " He sent 
-with his banere." The caufe of his abfence, whether real 0cknels or the 
confcioufnefs that he was out of favour, is comparatively unimportant, except 
fo far as it mi^t help to throw light on the hiftory of the furrender. The 
terms on which he fecured the fervice of Sir John Segrave are worth quoting, 
as an illuftration of the military fyftem of the period. They are ftated by 
Dugdale (Baronage i, 674) from a manufcript belonging to Sir W. Le Neve : — 
*' In 25 Edward I, he was by Indenture retained to ferve Roger le Bigod, 
Earl of Norfolk, with fix knights, himfelf accounted, as well in the time of 
peace as war, for the term of his whole life, in England, Wales, and Scotland, 
viz., in times of peace with fix horfes, fo long as the Earl fhonld think fit, 
taking bouche of court for himfelf and his knights, and for his efquires hay 
and oats, as alfo livery for fix more horfes, and wages for fix grooms and 
their horfes : likewife for himfelf two robes yearly, as well in times of peace 
as war, as for a banneret, and for his five knights the like robes as for his 
other bachelors, viz., two yearly. Moreover he was by thefe covenants obliged 
to bring with him in time of war his five knights with twenty horfes, and in 
confideration thereof to receive for himfelf and his company, with all thofe 
horfes, forty (hillings per diem, but if he fhould bring no more than fix horfes, 
then thirty-two fhillings per diem : it being likewife agreed that the horfes 
fhould be priced to the Earl, that allowance might be made in cafe any of 
them fhould happen to be loft in the fervice. For the performance of 
which agreement he had a grant from that Earl of the manor of Lodene, in 
■com. Norff." 

In the year preceding the furrender, the Earl had completed his munificent 
benefadtion to the Abbey of Tintem by a Confirmation Charter, dated at 
Modefgate, 4 Auguft, 1301, with a grant of additional lands, and various 
privileges, including pafturage everywhere in Tidenham Chafe. 

He 
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He died in 1307, according to the ufually received antborities, bnt 
according to Cat Geneal., ii, 738, quoted in Notes and Queries, 3rd feries, 
ix, 531, on the nth December, 1306,' and was buried, with his firft wife, at 
Thetford Priory, the ufual burial place of his anceftors : and by virtue of 
what mull be regarded as a fraudulent and illegal tranfa£lion between King 
Edward and him, his brother John was deprived of his inheritance, and with 
him the illuftrious race of Bigod became extindt. 

In their armorial bearings the Bigods were rather capricious. In a note 
to Watfon's Earls of Warren and Surrey {i, 171, ed. 1782) it is ftated that 
the anceftors of Roger Bigod, fecond Earl of Norfolk, who married Ifabel, 
daughter of Hameline Plantagenet, Earl of Warren, bore Gules, a lion paflant 
Or : but that author adigns to him, on the authority of Segar's Baronage and 
an engraved feal in B3d1he on Upton de ftudio militari, the arms of Or, a 
crofs Gules, which is the coat attributed in Heylin's Help to Englifh Hiftory 
to the firft three Earls of Norfolk of the 9igod family. Roger, the fourth 
Earl, paid his mother's family the compliment of adopting the Marflial coat, 
and his grandfather, for fimilar reafons, had ufed the coat 'of his father-in-law, 
Hameline Plantagenet. See their feals engraved in Watfon's Earls of Warren 
and Surrey, PI. iii, No. 46, and PI. i, No. 560, from the Afpilogia of Brooke and 
Anftis. Doyle's Chronicle of England, which, from the attention paid to the 
details of coftume &c., is not without authority, has a plate reprefenting 
the interview of Henry HI, with his barons, in the parUament preceding the 
Provilions of Oxford, in which the Earl of Norfolk is reprefented, with his 
Marihal's rod, in a furcoat Or, a crofs Gules : but as the lion paflant is ftated 
to be the ancient coat of the family, and the laft Roger Bigod, Earl of 
Norfolk, fealed with it the letter of the barons to Pope Boniface, as late as 
the year 1300, it feems to have the beft claim to be treated as the arms of 
Bigod. I do not find among the flooring tiles preferved at Tintem any trace 
of the crofs Gules. There are tiles bearing the device of a lion paflant, but 
it is not on an efcutcbeon, as are other arms mentioned in the couife of this 
memoir, and may or may not be heraldic. Of the ftained glafs in the eaft 
window, which William of Worcefter defcribes as containing the arms of Roger 
Bigod, not a veftige has been preferved. 



^ " qui obiit undectmo die Decembris anno fupradido " (35°). Inq. p,tn., 35 Edward I, No. 46. 
Hibem. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Fahiues of Plantagenet (De Brotherton), Manny, Hastings, &c. 



Plmntagencrt. MMU17. Hastily 

THE objeiit of Edward I in acquiring the inheritance of the Bigods 
by the queftionable tranfa(5tion defcribed in the preceding chapter, 
was to make a fuitable proviiion for his younger fon — the eldeft 
by his marriage with Margaret of France — Thomas Plantagenet, called, from 
the place of his birth, Thomas de Brotherton. He received his Chriftian 
name in acknowledgement of fuppofed obligations conferred on his mother, 
in childbirth, by Saint Thomas of Canterbury. We have already alluded to 
her marriage on the loth September, 1299. The date of her eldeft fon's 
birth was the ift of June in the following year, while the King was on his 
march to Carlifle, in the campaign in which the Earl Marfhal was reprefented 
by Sir John Segrave. The event is recorded by Peter Langtoft, in a paOage 
forming the continuation of that quoted in the preceding chapter : — 

" La rayne Margarete, par ccHnaundement 

Soun feygnui ly rays, vers le north Peftent; 

Gros encaint ellait ; par Dieu le omnipotent 

A Broyerton fen Wherf delyver est lauvement 

De un fiz, k'a noun Thomas en baptizement 

Ly rays Eduuard I'oyt dire, fe atire viAement 

Aprocher a la dame, cum falcoun al vent 
' Apies la purifye fet follempnement 

Ly rays vers Efcoce foun chimyn reprent" 
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but here we need no other verlion than the racy one of Robert de Bmiine : — 

"The Quene Haigerete with child thin mi Ichc^ 
The Kyng bid hir not kete, bot com to the oorth autre 
Unto Brothertoo on Wheife, ther fcho wu, 
And lifter of » fonne, die child bight Tbomtti 
When the King herd tkj fcho had to wele fiuv, 
Thider be weot my, to fe hir and hir bam ; 
And with hir he Ibjomed tille fho «u purified : 
Than eft agayn he turned, and tille hia oA hied." 

The national prejudices of the young prince were developed at an early 
age : for it is related of him that he could not endure the milk of his French 
nnrfe — or, according to feme authors, his French mother — ^but an Englifli- 
woman, being brought to him, " he liked well of hers." The King's own 
death, on the 7th July, 1307, prevented his fulfilment of bis intentions as to 
the Earldom and Marihalfhip and the eftates acquired from Roger Bigod : 
but it was his deathbed requeft to his eldeft fon and fucceObr, Edward II, to 
carry ont his wiflies in relation to them. Mr. Wakeman, in his paper on the 
Town and CalUe of.Chepftow, mentions that in this year (i Edward II as 
ftated in Dugdale's Baronage, ii, 44) John Cromwell had the cuftody of the 
caftle of Stmgoyl, with the chaces and appurtenances to the fame caftle 
belonging, and the town of Chepftow, to hold during pleafnre. This is 
mentioned as being the earliell record in which that diligent local antiquary 
had found the name of Chepftow. In purfuance of the defire of his &ther, 
Thomas de Brotherton was, in his thirteenth year, created Earl of Norfolk, 
by patent, dated i6th December, 6 Edward II (1312), limiting the digni^ 
and all cafUes, manors, and lands in England, Wales, or Ireland, which Roger 
Bigod formerly poflefled, except thofe held by Alice, his widow, in dower, to 
him and his heirs in tail general, and on the loth February, 9 Edward II 
(1315) he had a patent, granting him the Marlhalfliip, with its appnrtenances, 
to hold to him and the heirs male of his body, rendering therefor to the 
King and his heirs the fervices which were due to the King's progenitors, 
formerly Kings of England, before the fame Marfhallhip came to the hands 
of our lord, Edward, late King of England, the King's father, by the gift, 
grant, and releafe of Roger le Bigod, late Earl of Norfolk, &c. Dugdale's 
ftatement (Baronage, ii, 63) that the grant was in sfieciai tail, coupled with 
the mention, in the following line, of a grant to him in general tail of 

houfes 
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houfes in Broken Wharfe, in the city of London, muft have arifen from 
careleflhefs : for Dugdale, though he may have accidentally confiifed, can 
fcarcely have mifunderftood the technical terms he ufed. The limitations 
were in what is known to lawyers as "tail male general." The original 
grant of the Marihalfliip is alleged in Strutt's Regal and Ecclefiaftical 
Antiquities (in which what purports to be its initial letter, reprefenting the 
King dehvering the patent to the Marfhal, is engraved as the plate No. xiv) 
to be one of the Cotton MSS. (Nero, D. 6) ; and he ftates that over it 
is written *' Literae R. Edwardi, conftituentes Thomam de Brotheiton, comitem 
Nottingham, Marefcallum Anglise : " but the whole 'afi^r is a miftake. There 
is no fuch lettering as he defcribes, but only a line or two, in an old and 
barely legible hand, defcribing the Marlhal's arms as illuminated. Even . if 
there had been fuch lettering, and Mr. Strutt had never read a line of the 
manufcript itfelf, the mention of the grantee as " comitem Nottingham " — the 
Mowbray Lion depidled on bis jupon — and the fadl: of the very initial copied 
being an R commencing the name Ricardus, and not an E for Edwardus, 
would have been enough, with ordinary care, to prevent him from being milled, ■ 
The document is, in fa£t, a beautifully illuminated tranfcript of the grant from 
Richard II to Thomas Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham, to be noticed in its 
proper place. Strutt may have copied the title from the exifting calendar (not 
then m print) of the Cotton MSS., under the fuppofition that it was a copy 
of the ancient lettering, which he either could not decypher, or did not 
trouble himfelf to read : for the catalogue, as fince printed for the Record 
Commiffioners, is fcarcely more accurate. It reads, " Litera: R. Ricardi II, 
conftituentes Tho. de Brotherton, com. Nottingham, Marefcallum Angliae, A° 
1386." The circumftance which mifled the compiler of the Catalogue, and 
afterwards Mr. Strutt, is that immediately following the grant is a document 
entitled : — '* Ces font les ufages q. Thomas de Brotherton, filz an roy, clamoit 
a ufer p I'office Marefcalfie." Strutt's plate has been copied in Taylor's Glory 
of Regality, London, 1830, in which the arms on the Marflial's jupon are 
defcribed as thofe of Thomas de Brotherton on the fuppofed authority of 
this document; but heralds are agreed in afligning to bim the arms of England, 
Gules, three lions paffant guardant in pale Or, with a label of three points 
Argent for difference. 

The grant of the office of Marfhal by patent is a new feature : and 
from this point our fpeculations as to the connexion of its tenure with that 

of 
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of Strigail Caftte ceafe. Such connediion, fo far as it fubfeqnently exifted, 
was a feparable accident. But the new Maiifaal, or his advifers, ttx^ a 
different view of his pofition : for in the document juft alluded to — " lea 
ufages que Thomas de Brotherton, &c., clarooit a ufer p I'office Marefcalfie" 
— one of the claufes rtms : — " Marefcalfia autem eft quedam magna feijancia 
Regis comiti Norff. in feodo commilTa." It is odd that the firft docnmentaiy 
evidence met with of the title by grand fetjeanty, on which we have indulged 
in fo much fpeculatioa, Ihould be in fupport of a claim for which clearly there 
was no foundation. This, however, may have been a coronation claim, as 
the fimilar document conne^ed with the name of Gilbert, Count de Strigail, 
has been fuppofed to be, in which cafe Thomas de Brotherton mig^t well 
claim as Marlhat to perform — and indeed the terms of his patent required 
him to perform — the honourable fervices rendered by previous Marihals : and 
in this point of view the inaccuracy of calling it a fervice in grand fergeanty 
is not very ferious ; ftill it was an inaccuracy to fay the leaft of it, and, as 
we {hall fee prefently, it was not without its fruits. It is a faA not hitherto 
noticed that the claim above quoted is in the very words of the text-book 
known under the name of Fleta (1. 2, c. iv) : and if it were certain that that 
work was written in the reign of Edward I, according to the conclbfion 
arrived at by Selden in the toth chapter of his Differtatio ad Fletam, it 
would be moft important evidence in favour of our pofition as to the ancient 
tenure of the Marflialfhip, though it would not have warranted the Marlhal 
in ignoring the new ftate of affairs created by his patent. But the date at 
which Fleta was written is one of the nnfolved qneftions of legal bibliograjAy, 
Sir Edward Coke and Dr. Cowell holding that it is to be affigned to the 
end of the reign of Edward II or the commencement of that of Edward III : 
fo that it is an open queftion whether Thomas de Brotherton quoted Fleta, 
or the unknown author of Fleta had been milled by the Marihal's claim. 
That a writer of fuch high authority fhould have been ignorant of the patent, 
if it were of earlier date than his work, is hardly conceivable ; and the point 
now under notice may fumifh one more izA to be taken into account by 
thofe who may hereafter difcufs the date of that celebrated work. 

In 1 1 Edward II, a writ was iffued to the Barons of the Exchequer, to 
enquire what fees had been allowed in times paft to the Marihals of 
England and their officers, in bread, wine, tapers, and candles. A retom 
was made accordingly, which, with the original writ, and the fubfeqnent 
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warrant to the Stevrard and Keeper of the Wardrobe, dated 15th July, 1317, 
to make paymmts accordingly to our beloved and faithful brother, Thomas de 
Bn3diert<m, Earl of Norfolk, and Marihal of England, and thofe whom he may 
appoint to the office of Marihal, are printed in Heame's Difcourfes (ii, 133). 
He was with the King at the fiege of Berwick in 1319 (Lib. de Antiq. leg. cix). 

At the early age at which his office was conferred upon him it could be 
little more than a finecure ; but at all times its duties had to be performed 
in fhch various places that the Marihal muft have had deputies for all forts 
of pnrpofes. We have already noticed how the divifion of the Aula Regis 
into feveral courts multiplied the duties of the office, and when the fyftem 
of Jnftices Itinerant was eftabliflied, to hold pleas in the various counties, the 
ubiquitous Muffial was expedled to be prefent with all of them in perfon or 
by deputy. The young Marihal had only juft attained to man's eflate when 
he got into a difficulty. It appears from a record (Rot. Claus., 17 Edward II), 
alf6 printed in Heame's Difcouries (ii, 134), that at the affixes held a fliort 
time previoufly for the county of Lancafter the Marihal had failed to appoint 
a fufficient deputy ; for which default his office had been feired into the 
King's hands, and he was fined j^ioo ; but on his petition, dated 19th November, 
1323, his office was reftored and the fine remitted. The fecret hiftory of 
the Marihal's offisuce, his punifhment and pardon, does not appear, nor its 
date, except zs above, but if we may be allowed to indulge in conjedture, we 
{hall not hefitate to conne*^ them with events which bring another adlor 
on the Itage, 'and add another name to our lift of the Lords of Striguil, though 
his pofeffion was of fliort duration, and his intereft only that of a tenant 
for life. 

Hugh Defpenfer the younger, who, after the fall of Gavefton, had been 
placed by the nobles near the perion of the ^ing, as Lord Chamberlain, in 
the vain expectation that he would exercife an influence in favour of good 
government, or at leaft in fupport of the interefts of their order, had foond 
his pofition available for very different obje£ts, and acquired an afcendancy 
over the feeble mind of his unfortunate fovereign, enabling him, in the King's 
name, to exercife a tyranny, which, for fliamelefs violation of the rights of 
property, has no parallel in English hiftory. He had acquired by his marriage 
with one of the three fifl:ers and coheireffes of Gilbert de. Clare, Earl of 
Gloucefter, who was flain at Bannockbum, the laft of the male line of his 
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illnlfadous race, the greater part of Glamorganlhire, The acquifition of this 
eftate, on which he built Caerphilly Caftle on a fcale of onexampled magnificence, 
gave a bent to his infatiable rapacity, and the extenfion of his territory became 
a leading objeA of his life. The lordfhips of Caerleon and Ulk he extorted 
from another of the coheireOes by a tranfaAion which took the form of an 
exchange. That of Gower, which was in litigation between the Earl of Hereford 
and the Mortimers, who had refpefUvely, unknown to each other, contracted 
for the purchafe of it from its fpendthrift owner, William de Braofe, was 
feized on the pretext of forfeiture for unlicenfed alienation by the King's tenant 
in capite, and granted to the favourite to his own ofe. Newport he acquired 
by purchafe ; and, at a fomewbat later period, he obtained a conveyance of 
Goderich Caftle and Manor by actual durels, impnfonment, and perfonal violence, 
from Elizabeth Talbot, to whom it had defcended from the Marthals and de 
Valences. Stngnil and its dependencies were almoft the only poffeffions wanting 
to bring the vaft territories of the ufurper in this part of the kingdom within 
a ring fence ; but the owner, at the date of the principal acquifitions jnft 
noticed, was a minor, from whom no title could under any circnmftances be 
acquired. He attained his majority on the ift of June 1321. His petition 
for reftoration of his office was dated 19th November, 17 Edward II (1333) ; 
and in the fame regnal year he granted to Hugh le Defpenfer, Lord of 
Glamorgan and Morganok, his caftle of Strigoill, with the Manors of Chepftow 
and Tudenham, as alfo all his other lands lying betwixt the rivers of Seveme 
and Weye, likewife whatever elfe he had in all other places in Wales and 
the Marches, to hold for life (Dugdale's Baronage, ii, 63). A trumpery charge, 
a difproportiooate punifliment, and a pardon procured through the influence 
of the alt powerful fiivourite, are precifely the fteps which a fcoundrel in 
Defpenfer's pofition might be expe^ed to take towards the acquifition of the 
coveted eftate. The moft furprizing part of the tranfafUon is that the limitation 
Ihould only have been for life. There can be little doubt that it would have 
been a firft ftep towards further extortion, if the career of the favourite had 
not been cut (hort. 

If he had no larger intereft in the property, he would fcarcely fpend 
money in making extenfive improvements. Otherwife we mig^t have been 
inclined to attribute to his magnificence the re-conftru£tion of the ancient 
Keep into the ftately banqueting hall, which pafles by the name of the Chapel, 
and which, in its altered form, architectural antiquaries affign to the period 
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of Edward 11. If the date be afcertained with fuflBcient accuracy, it follows 
that this work muft be affigned to Thomas de Brotherton faimfelf, or his 
goardians during his minority. 

That his tranfa^ion with Hugh Defpenfer was no friendly one is indicated 
by the fa<5fc that when, on the 24th September, 1326, the Queen landed at 
Orwell with her Hainanlt allies, to wreak on the Defpenfers the vengeance 
of herfelf and her '* gentil Mortimer," the Marlhal was one of the firfl to join 
her ftandard. In relatmg the events which enfued on her landing, our hiftorians 
feem generally to have followed the authority of Knyghton (Twyfden's Scrip., 
2544), according to which tl^ King fled from London, with the two Defpenfers, 
to Briftol, and leaving the elder there to defend it, fet fail with the younger for 
Ireland, but was compelled by contrary winds to land and take refuge at Neath. 
But Adam Murimuth, who was not only a contemporary writer, but, from his 
peribnal relations with Edward II, is likely to have been well informed, and 
therefore entitled to preference as an authority even without confirmatory 
evidence, fays (p. 48, ed. of Eng. Hift. Society) that the King, with the two 
Defpenfers, Robert Baldock, and a few of his other minifters, fet out towards the 
Marches, arrived at Gloucefter, and fliortly afterwards at Strogoil, and thence 
fent Hugh Defpenfer the father to the defence of Briftol, and fet fail with Hugh 
Defpenfer the fon, Robert Baldock, and very few others, Walfingham is in the 
fame ftory, but he is a mere plagiarift from Mtuimuth ; and Capgrave's Chronicle 
(p. 155, ed. 1858) says: — "Thus fled the King, firfl to Gloucefter, and then to 
Strogoil. He fent Hugo Spenfer the father to keep the town and the caftle of 
Briftow, and the King, with Hugo Spenfer the younger, and one Robert 
Baldock, entered the fea." But, in fadt, from the tefting of the King's writs, and 
fimilar evidence, modeili refearches have enabled us to trace his courfe from 
day to day, and it appears from a paper by the Rev. H. H. Knight, "On the 
retreat of Edward II into Glamorganfhire" (here cited fecond hand from the 
reference to it in the 2nd Ser. Notes and Queries, ii, 502) that military writs 
were tefted at Gloucefter on the i6th of October, and we have no trace of the 
King being afterwards at any place eaft of the Severn, except as a prifoner. 
On the i2th he was at Weftbury, near Newnham, on the 14th and 15th at 
Tintem, on the i6th and fome days afterwards at Striguil Caftle, and on tlie 
27th at Cardiff. Mr. Wakeman mentions in his often quoted paper, that in 
the fame month William de Tracy, Sheriff of Gloucefterfhire, was ordered 
to victual the caflle of Strogoil, for defence againfl the Queen and Mortimer, 
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which was done^ and provifions to the value of £2^ 15s. fent in and delivered 
to Roger Barnard, probably the Governor. The fa^ that it was at this time 
one of the ftrongholds of Defpenfer's power has been hitherto almoft loft 
fight of. 

The courfe of public events which enfued, culminating in the horriUe 
death of the unfortunate King, need not be here related; bat if we are to 
number Hugh Defpenfer the younger among the Lords of Striguil, we muft 
preferve uniformity of treatment by a few words of notice of him individually. 
He was hanged, drawn, and quartered, as he richly deferred, at Hereftml, 
on the i8th November 1326. "Of this Hugh," fays Fabyan (p. 430, ed. i8ii), 
"a vercyfyer made theufe two verfys followynge: 

' Funis cum lignis a te, mifer, enris et ignis, 
Hugo, fecuris, equus abflulit omne decus ' 

\^che verfys, to them that underftande no Laten, maye in this wyfe be 
«xpownyd, or Englyfihyd : — 

' With lopes were thou bounde and on the gallowe honge, 
And from thy body thj-ne hed with fwcrde was kytte, 
Thy bowdlys in the fyre were throwe and bumyd longe, 
Thy body in iiij pecys eke with an axe was flytte, 
With borfe before drawyn, fewe men pyteynge it 
Thus with thde tunnentys, for thy fynnys lake, 
From the wretchyd Hugh all wordly welthe was take'" 

Among other indignities, which Knyghton records as having been heaped 
upon the favourite -before his execution, is that of being drefled in a furcoat 
with his anns revetlfed. His reverfed thield may have been fufpended before 
him, but his arms were fuch as to defy the infult defcribed by the chronicler, 
for they would prefent the fame appearance either way up. 
They were Quarterly, Argent and Gules, in the and and 
3rd a fret Or, over all a bend Sable. His fon, Hugh, then 
nineteen years of age, defended Caerphilly Caftle with fuch 
fuccefs as to furrender it only on the terms of fecurity 
for life, limb, and effe£is, for himfelf and his garrifon. He 
lived to do good fervice to Edward III, and to be 
fummoned to parliament as Baron Defpenfer, and his 
gyandfon procured the repeal of the adl declaring his anceftors traitors. 

Thoum 
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Thomas dc Brotfaerton, Earl of Norfolk, and Marflial, tims reftored to his 
alienated eftates, was one of thofe who, at the great council^ or irregular 
parliament, held at Briftol on the 26th of Oftober, proclaimed Prince Edward, 
Guardian of the Kingdom, to govern in the name and during the abfence of 
the King, his father : and when, on the latter's forced refignation of the crown, 
the prince, then aged a little over fourteen years, was proclaimed King, his 
two uncles, the Earls of Norfolk and Kent, fele£ied from their reladonlhip 
rather than any perfonal fitnefs for the office, with the two Archbiftiops, three 
Bifhops, and five Barons, were conftituted by parliament a Council of Regency, 
while the perfon of the young King was placed in the fpecial charge of his 
coufin, Henry, Earl of Lancafter. Thefe arrangements were from the firft a 
dead letter, and the whole powers of the ftate were ufurped by the Queen 
and Mortimer. In 1328 the Earl of Lanca^er formed a powerful confederacy 
among the prelates and nobles, including the Earls of Norfolk and Kent, to 
refifl this new tjrranny ; but the defeilion of thofe two earls, who made their 
peace with Mortimer and the Queen, compelled the Earl of Lancafter alfo to 
come to terms ; and it was left for the young King himfelf, by a wonderful 
exercife of fpirit and refolution, before he had completed his eighteenth year, 
to aOert his own authority, 'place bis wicked mother under reftraint, and 
arreft and punifli the favourite. When the Earl of Kent himfelf fell a 
vi<5tim to Mortimer's hatred, the Earl Marfhal had fpirit enough to refufe to 
take any part in his execution. He affifted in the' execution of the Queen's 
paramour in 1330. 

A MAN of commanding talent, in the pofition in which the Marfhal was 
placed, would have left a more enduring mark on the hiftory of his age. 
We hear very little of his political career. He was with the King's army in 
the firft expedition againft the Scots, in 1327, and muftered the royal forces 
at Newcaftle. In reward for his fervices on this occafion he had, in addition 
to a confirmation in tail general of all the callles, manors, and lands of Roger 
Bigod, fometime Earl of Norfolk and Marflial of England, then valued at 
6000 marks per annum, equal to an annual income of _;^6o,ooo of our money, 
a grant of forfeited eftates of the elder Defpenfer {Dugdale's Baronage, ii, 63). 
He was in the King's train in his journey to France, to do his homage to 
Philip of Valois, in 1329, and accompanied the royal army, as the duties of 
bis Marfhallhip required, at the battle of Halidon Hill, 16 July 1333 (for 
which he had a refpite of debt owing from him to the Exchequer), and again 
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in 1337. We do not find his name among the commanders in the fecond 
Scottifh expedition, in 1335 ; hut in the more important expedition to Flanders, 
in July 1338, he is enumerated hy Knyghton among thofe who fet fail with 
the King. This was the laft year of his life, and in the fame year, probably 
in failing health, and to make a provifion for his widow, he furrendered to 
the King the caftle and manor of Strigoil, with the town of Chepftow, and 
procured a regrant of them, by charter 1 3 Edward III, to himfelf and Marie 
his wife, in fpecial tail* (Dugdale's Baronage, ii, 64). The precife date of 
his death, in 1338, is not known, except from the fa<5t that his obituary at 
Tintem was celebrated on the 34th Auguft. It muft have been previous 
to the 15th September, on which date the Marfhalfhip was granted to his 
fuccelfor, A^lliam Montacute, Earl of Salilbury; but its hiftoiy ceafes for 
a period to be conneifled with that of Striguil. He was buried in the choir 
of the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, where Barnes fays a goodly monument 
was ereifted to his memory. 

According to moft authorities, his widow was his fecond wife, his fiift 
being Alice, daughter of Sir Roger Halys ; but Barnes, in his life of Edward III, 
mentions a ftill earlier wife, named Anne, by whom he had a fon, Edward, 
who (in 1327, according to Adam Murimuth, p. 27, ed. Englifh Hiftory Society) 

married 

1 This is here ftated on Dugdale's authority, the original record not having been examined, but 
the calendar of it has: — "Rex concels : Thonue comitt Norff: et Marefcallo Aa^iix in generali tailio 
caftrum et tnanerium de Strogoill et viUam de Chepeftovre per feme: debet: rerertere regi in feodo" 
(CaL Rot Fat, p^ 133). Notwithflanding this, Dugdale's flatement is retfuned in the text, as the mention 
of the joint names of De Brotherion and Marie his wife can fcarcely have been a roiftake, and fUU 
le& probably an invention, whereas, tf the limiutions were to hufband and wife in tail fpecial, with 
remainder to the hufband in tail general, the omiinon of the former limitation is a very pc^ible miftake 
in the calendar, and if they were precifely as Dugdale gives them, the miftake is not unaccountable. 

The limitations of the Patent arc as under : 

The Kit^ reciting that his uncle, Thomas, Elarl of Norfolk, and Maifhal of England, had lately 
furrendered into his hands the callle and manor of Strogoil^ and the town of Chepdow, with the 
hamlets, knights' fees, and advowfons of churches, &c, &c, to hold to the King and his heirs 
for ever, he wifhing to do a fpedal favour to the £ud Earl and Mary, his wife, had given them 
back agab to hold to them and the heirs of the body of the laid Earl lawfully b^otten, together 
with the knights' fees, &c., &c, to hold of the King and his heirs, and other chief hnds of that 
fee, by the fervice due thereupon for ever, and if the laid Earl (hould die without hetis of his 
body, then, after the death of the iaid Earl and Mary his wife, the laid caftle, &a, Ihould revert 
entirely to the King and his heiis. Witnefi the King at Ipfwich, 33 June. (Rot Pat, 11 Edward 
III, Part a, ra. aj.) — En. 
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married Beatrix, feventh daughter of the Queen's paramour, Roger Mortimer, 
but died without ifliie, in the lifetime, it is prefumed, of his father. By his 
wife, Alice, Thomas de Brotherton had two daughters, the ladies Margaret 
and Alice Plantagenet. By his widow he is faid to have had a fon, who 
became a monk of Ely (Barnes' Edward III, pp. 51, 123); but this is con- 
tradiiSted by her Inquifitio poft mortem (Gloucefler, pt. 11, jft Nos. 9, quoted 
fecond hand from Notes and Queries), which fays Ihe had no ifliie by him. 
The point is not very material, as, being civiliter mortuus, the exiftence of this 
fon would not affect the devolution of the Lordfliip of Striguil. It is 
mentioned in a tra£i by Mr. Holland (F.S.A., temp. Eliz.) printed in Heame's 
Difcourfes (ii, 112), and it is 'Confirmed by ample documentary evidence, that 
the widow of Thomas de Brotherton did write herfelf Countefs Marefchal of 
England : but he points out that Ihe was only tenant in dower, and could 
not be endowed of an office. As to Striguil Caftle however, if it could have 
given her the title, flie was not tenant in dower, but one of the donees in 
fpecial tail, under the grant of 12 Edward III, if correftty quoted by Dugdale : 
but the title by grand ferjeanty, afliiming that it had at one time fublifted, 
had been loft for ever by the merger of the eftate and office in the crown, 
on the death of Roger Bigod, and the fubfequent grant of the Marfhalfhip 
as an office by patent. The aflumption of title, though, like the claim of 
her hulband, unwarrantable under the altered circnmftances, is not unimportant 
as corroborative evidence of the previous tenure of the office. The account 
given of this lady by Dugdale (Baronage, ii, 64) is that fhe was the daughter 
of William, Lord Roos, and widow of William, Lord Braofe, of Brembre, 
and he fays that "upon the 4th of the nones of March, 1345 (19 Edward III) 
flie betook herfelf to the habit of religion in the Abbey of Langele, in com. 
Norff. but continuing not long there, returned to the world, as it feems ; 
for in 26 Edward III, upon that expedition then made into France, ihe was 
charged with twenty men at arms, out of her lands in Strigoill and Netherwent, 
in the Marches of Wales, and in 28 Edward III founded a irateniity of lay 

brothers at Fifherton Anchor, in com. Wilts, as alfo a chantiy, &c., 

and having taken to her taft hnfband. Sir Raphe Cobham, knight, 

died in 36 Edward III." The fubjeiSfc of her pedigree and marriages has 
been thoroughly difcufled in Notes and Queries, 3rd series, i, iv, viii, ix ; and 
4th series, xii, s.v. " Norfolk," " Braofe," and " Maria Comtefle Marihal," and 
the refult of the difcuffion is to efUblilh that there are here at leaft two 
miftakes. The firft is that, in defcribing her as the daughter of Lord Roos, 

Dugdale 
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Dugdale has confonnded her with a Mary of the previous generation, who- 
married an earlier William, Lord Braofe, who died in 19 Edward I (1290); 
and herfelf died in 19 Edward III, as shewn in the efcheat rolls. Except 
for the iaike of accuracy, the queftion is not material to our ptupofe. 
But the fecond miftake referred to, the order of her mairiage, is of eflential 
importance, for it involves the qneftion whether Sir Ralph Cobham, in her 
right, was one of the Lords of Striguil. The authorities quoted in the above 
difcufGon fhew conclufively that he was not. It is juft poflible that the lady 
may have been the wife of William de Braofe, who fucceeded to his father's 
lands in 1290, and has already been mentioned in connexion with a tran&£tion 
of the younger Hugh Defpenfer, but the order of her marriages has been the 
fubje^l of the utmoft conflict of authorities ; and Dugdale himfelf, in his 
manufcript additions and corredlions (publilhed in the ColletSt. Top. and 
Gen., vi, 75, but again quoted fecond hand from Notes and Queries), fays 
that Mary, on her marriage with Braofe, was "widow, or afterwards wife, of 
Ralph de Cobham." The fa6ls feem to be that, if flhe married the younger 
William de Braofe at all, he mull have been her firft bufl>and (laft heard of 
as fuminoned to parliament in 16 Edward 11, according to Dugdale), and 
Ralph de Cobham her fecond. He died in 19 Edward II, according to 
Inquifitions for the county of Berks, leaving a fon and heir, John, one year 
old, after which date flie married Thomas de Brotherton. If Sir Harris 
Nicolas be corre<^ in placing the death of William de Bra6fe in 1326, which 
may have been either before or after the death of Sir Ralph Cobham, her 
marriage with both, in either one order or the other, is in the higheft degree 
improbable. No one has ever informed us when Ihe married William 'i€ 
Braofe, or, except conjefturally, what was her maiden name. If the point 
were material to our pupofe, it might be worth while to hazard a guefs that 
the may have been his fitter, and not his wife, or at all events that de Braofe 
was her maiden name, whether belonging to this or an entirely different family. 
By a deed, dated 35 Edward III (Cott. MSS., Jul. C. vii, 174, quoted in Notes 
and Queries), John de Cobham made a grant for life to his mother, " Maria 
de Breufe, Countefs of Norfolk," of lands he had acquired from one Ralph 
de Wedon. He may have defcribed her by her maiden name, but would 
fcarcely defcribe her by the name of her firft or fecond hutband. In her 
own Inquifition p.m. 36 Edward III, Ihe is ftyled " Maria, comtifla Norfolc. 
uxor Thorase de Brotherton, comitis Norfolc. relidta Rad. de Cobham, militis." 
All however that concerns us is to Ihew that fhe remained till death the widow 

of 
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of Thomas de Brotherton, and did not, a/fer Mt'm, marry Sir Ralph Cobham, 
as fUted by Dugdale. She had not only a life intereft in Striguil, under the 
grant above noticed, but an affignation in dower of lands in Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Herts, and Cambridge. 

Margaret Plantagenet, the daughter, and eventually, on failure of the 
iffue of her fitter Alice, the fole heirefs of Thomas de Brotherton,. was ftyled 
Countefs of Norfolk ; and it would appear rightfully fo, after the termination 
of the abeyance by the failure of iffue of her filler, the limitation of the 
earldom having been to their father and his heirs in tail general. See a 
note to Nicolas's Hiftoric Peerage by Courthope, in which, however, it is 
ftated that the Earldom of Norfolk is by moft writers confidered to have 
become extinft on his deceafe, for reafons not mentioned, but poffibly by 
confounding the limitations of the earldom with thofe of the Marfhalfhip. 
Strutt's Regal and Ecclefiaftical Antiquities has a very curious portrait of her 
{PI. xxxvi), from the Golden Regifter of the Abbey of St. Albans, being one 
of the feries of portraits of benefaftors, chiefly by Alan Strayler,' the earlieft 
Englifli portrait painter whofe name has come down to us. She married, 
firft, John, third Baron Scgrave, whofe defcendants by her we fliall have to 
mention in a future page : but he left her a widow in 1353 ; and it mutt 
have been within a year or fo afterwards that Ihe look for her fecond 
hulband that moft chivalrous ornament of the golden age of chivalry, Walter, 
Lord Manny. 

It is ftrange that he fhould be fo conftantly fpoken of as Sir Walter Manny : 
for, irrefpedtive of any foreign rank, as Lord of Manny, in Hainault, he was 
fummoned to and fat in the Englifh parliament, as Baron Manny, for five and 
twenty years, from 1347 to his death in 1372. We have no record of the 
date of his birth, and an attempt to infer it from the dates incidentally 
mentioned in relation to the circumftances of bis life involves fome Httle 
contradiction : but, in the abfence of better information, they are here ftated. 
Barnes, in his life of Edward III (p. 317), citing as his authorities in part 
Froiffart, and in part the Florentine hiftorian, Giovanni Villani, mentions, 

under 

' The gradtode <tf the Monks for hts ItbenUt^- ia foregoing a claim of 3^. 4^ for pigments has 

perpetuated his name in the following didich, as. recorded in Weever's Funeral Monuments, p. 378 : — 

"Nomen pi^loris Alanus Strayler habetur, 

Qui fine fine choris celeflibus aflbcietur." 

U 
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oae of the ihiall force which fought the ever memorable battle of PoiAien: 
but, with thefe exceptions, there were few important events, in which the 
Englifli army was engaged on the continent in his time, in which his nam* 
was not coofpicuous. To enumerate them is unneceffary. How fliall wc 
in any reafonable compaTs fketcfa the career of the foremoft champion, and 
one of the foremofl captains of his age ? Who, that is familiar with the 
romantic pages of Froiflart, has not read with intereft how he fnatched Sir 
John Boteler, of Warrington, and Sir Matthew Trelawny from the tent of 
the Lord Lewis, of Spain, their eyes already bandaged for execution — how 
he wielded his battle axe over the proftrate body of his leader, lying belplefs 
in his armour as a Axanded turtle, and fet him on his legs again to the 
cheery cry of " Lancafter,- for the Earl of Derby " — how, after an early 
dinner, he fuggefted and carried out the defign of fupping in the French 
town of Bergerac — how he fought at Cambray, at Auberoche, at Conqueft, at 
QuimpeI^ey, at Gouy-en-le-Foret, at Vannes — how he raifed the fiege of 
Hennebon, and how the Countefs of Montfort received him in the market 
place, and "kifled him and each of his companions, like a noble and gallant 
lady ? " And fo flie was. Does any reader pifiure to himfelf an unprotefted 
female, kifling her deliverers in a paroxj^m of emotion at efcape from over- 
whelming peril ? Not a bit of it. The Countefs of Montfort was made of 
fiemer liufT. She commanded her own troops, or rather her imprifoned 
hufband's, and performed in perfon all the duties of a gallant foldier, requiring 
her ladies to cut fhort their kirtles, to enable them to do the fame. On 
one occafion, during an attack by the befiegers, obferving from her watch 
tower that- their camp was fomewhat deferted, flie mounted her charger, and, 
clad in armour, fallied forth, with a hundred men at arms, to attack it, and 
when {he had found her retreat cut off, amufed herfelf with a week's campaign, 
and then re-entered her caftle by a feat as daring as that by which the had 
left it. Such a lady was no mean judge of deeds of arms. She muft have 
been one after Sir Walter Manny's own heart, and if flie had been a Httle 
younger, and no Sir John Montfort in the cafe, flie might have fpoiled the 

chances 

the anonymous play of "The Raigne of King Edward the Third," which Mr. Capell, and more 
recently Mr. Payne Collier, have afcribed, wholly or partially, to Shakefpaare : but Sir Walter Manny 
is entirely ignored, and the adventiures of obtaining the pais, marching to join the King, and 
being arrelled, but fet at ' liberty on the remonftrance of the Duke of Normandy, are attributed 
to the Earl of Salifbury, whofe efcape from death, at the intercelCon et die Kiag of~ Bohemia, 
after being taken prifoner at lide, has ibme features of refemblance to Sir Walter Manny's adventoie. 
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chances of Lady Margaret Plantagenet, and changed the deftimes of Striguil 
Caftle. It is time we fhould return to events more iramediacely connedled 
with it, leaving the military hiftory of Sir Walter Manny untold, as a fubjeiit 
too large to be Iketched in our pages. 

His marriage \vith the King's coufin, the widowed daughter ' of Thomas 
de Brotherton, inuft have been in or about the year 1354, which is indicated 
both by the age of their daughter at his death, and by a fpecial pardon, 
obtained in 29 Edward III, to himfelf and Maig[aret his wife, for her tranf- 
greffion in going beyond fea contrary to the King's prohibition (Dugdale's 
Baronage, ii, 149). In 1362 the widow of Thomas de Brotherton died, 
whereupon the lands affigned to her in dower' became devifible among her 
hufband's heirs, and the caftle and town of Striguil, which had been the 
fubjedl of the furrender and regrant already noticed, reverted to the crown, 
for want of iffue of the marriage. The tranfadlion relating to it was very 
fimilar in form to the furrender and regrant in the cafe of Roger Bigod, but 
with the exception that iu the prefent cafe there was, and it may from the 
firft have been underftood that there fhould be, a regrant to a member of 
the family. Dugdale (Baronage, ii, 150) fays Sir Walter Manny "had in 
right of his wife an af&gnation of her purparty of the lands which the widow 
had held in dower, namely the cafHe and manor of Strigpil, with the town 
of Chepftow, and its members, in the Marches of Wales, as alfo of the manor 
of Wefbsn, in com. Hert., Stonham, Walton, and the one moiety of the 
manor of Kennett, in com. Suff., as alfo of the other moiety lying in com. 
Cantab." Elfewhere (ii, 653) he mentions that Joane, wife of William de, 
Ufford, Earl of Suffolk, only daughter and heirefs of Alice, the other daughter 
of Thomas de Brotherton, by her hufband. Sir Edward Montacute, had an 
afGgnation of the caftle and manor of FramUngham, and other manors in 
Suffolk and Norfolk. She died in the lifetime of her hufband, who married 
a fecond wife, and died in 1383, and on his death, if not before (for there 
was no iffue of his firft wife, or at all events none who furvived him), the 
elder fitter, Margaret, became the fole reprefentative of Thomas de Bi^otherton. 
The lands aiBgned to Sir Walter Manny, as his wife's purparty, would be 
held by him in her right, and his intereft in them would pafs to her on his 
death : but there is an apparent error of Dugdale in including Striguil anong 

them 

1 She did not hold it in dower, but her own right, under the limitations of die ngaaxt of 
13 Edward IIL See note ante p. 143. — Ed. 
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them. To do fo is in contradiiftion to bis own account of the terms of the 
regraot to Thomas de Brotherton and Mary, bis wife, in fpecial tail, and to 
the fa£t that this caftle and k>rdfliip defcended, on Sir Walter Manny's death, 
to his fon-in-law, John Haftings, Earl of Pembroke, in right of bis wife, who, 
though hetrefe of her father, was not heirefs, or at all events not fole heireis, 
prefumptive of her mother, there being i0be of ber earlier marriage with 
Lord Segrave. The true ftatement of the fadts probably is that Strignil, 
having under the regrant, and on failure of the joint iffue of Thomas de 
Brotherton and Mary, his wife, reverted to the crown, was granted to Sir 
Walter Manny in his own right, with or without limitations over in fevoor 
of his wife, in cafe of failure of his iffue by her. 

He muft have been enormoufly rich. He was not only the owner of 
anceftral eftates in Hainault, but had had grants of lands in Kent, and 
property in Calais, and was feized, in right of his wife, of manors in Effex, 
Herts, Worcefterfhire, Derbyfbire, Northamptonfliire, Shropfhire, Warwick- 
fliire, Leicefterihire, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Bucls, enumerated by Dugdale ; 
and, unlefs his expenditure was commenfurate with his gains, he muft: have 
had a vaft fortune in perfonal eftate : for, under the fyftem which gave the 
ranfom of prifoners to their captors, war was a bufinefs, in which, when 
carried on writh fpirit and enterprize, fucfa as Sir Walter Manny's, large fortunes 
could be made ; and it is ftated in Andrews' Great Britain and Europe 
(i, 360), citing Rymer's Fcedora as an authority, that in the campaign of 
1340 alone, he made from this fource ;^ioo,ooo fterling. As this, according 
to the ufual computation, would be equal to a million and a half of our 
money, the ftatement is utterly incredible ; but we may take it as reprefenting 
gains of literally immenfe amount. 

In addition to his military fame, he earned a title to the remembrance of 
pofterity by his foundation of the Charterhoufe. During a dreadful peitilence 
in the city of London, in 1349, in charitable care for the dead, he purchafed 
upwards of thirteen acres of land, called Spittle Croft, belonging to St. 
Bartholomew's Hofpital, for a cemetery, in which there were buried in one 
year more than 50,000 perfons, and built a chapel of rare workmanfliip and 
defign, intending to have it made collegiate, for twelve priefts and a provoft, 
and to endow it amply: but changing bis mind, in 1371, the year preceding 
his death, and ftimulated by an opportune bequeft of ;^30oo by Michael 

Northburgh 
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NorthboTgfa, Bifliop of London, for founding a Carthufian coQTent, he obtained 
the royal licence, and further endowed it as a monaftery of Carthufian monks, 
to pray for the good eftate of himfelf and Margaret, his wife, during their 
lives in this world, and afterwards for their fouls, as alfo for the fouls of Alice 
of Hainault,* Michael Northburgh, fometime Bilhop of London, and of all his 
anceftors, which monaflery (the name of Chartreux being corrupted to Charter- 
houfe) was fold after the diflblution of the monafteries, and eventually 
re-endowed as a hofpital by Thomas Sutton. 

The Order of the Garter was inftituted in 1349 ; and it might naturally 
have been expected that one of the firft names -which would occur to the 
fovereign for fele£lion would be that of Lord Manny. Sir John Froiffart, in 
the opening chapter of his chronicle, names him as one of five, whom, along 
with King Edward III and the Black Prince, he felefts as eminent in knightly 
prowefs above alt Engliflimen : and in the very year previous to the inllitution 
of the order, the -King and Black Prince had paid him a compliment, fuch 
as, it has been obferved, was never before paid by fovereign to fnbje<5t, by 
fighting under his banner, when, in the true fpirit of chivalry, they detennined 
to take part incognito in the defence of Calais againll a night attack, made 
in purfuance of an already difcovered plot for its betrayal. But, ftrange to 
lay, lx>rd Manny was not one of the original twenty-five members, or Founders, 
as they were called, of this illuftrious order, though he was eventually admitted 
to it, and that too at an earlier date than has been generally fuppofed. The 
lifts of knights contained in various works place him twentieth in order of 
the creations fubfequent to the original inftitution : but all thefe lifts are, in 
faft, bafed on the chronological lift contained in Heylin's Hiftory of St. George, 
but without his explanatory note that as to the times of ele^on in the reign 
of Edward III and in the two following reigns, there is nothing extant, the 
regifters being, in that part, defective, and that he has therefore ranked them 
according to their degree and quality. Firft come, in accordance with this 
arrangement. Princes, Dukes, Earls, and Barons, and then — the very firft of 
thofe defcribed (and in this cafe erroneoully) as being of lower rank — comes 
the name of "Sir Walter Manny, Banneret, a gent, of Haynault, one of 
efpecial merit and employment in our wars with France." Heylin himfelf 

derived 

> A correfpondent of Notes and Queries, 3rd Series, bt, 531, identifies this ta^, with Alic^ . 
dau^tei of John de Avelhe, Count of Bajronne, the widow of the laft Roger Bigod. She i> again 
Kfened to in Lord Manny's will as Alice de Henalt, Counted Marihal 
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derived his informatidH chiefly from a document, in French, preferved in St. 
George's Chapel, giving a lift, in cbroriological order but undated, of the 
holders of each ftall, and under ftall No. 15 we find "Mens. Jehan Grey et 
primier fondeur — apres lui vint Mons. Wautier Manny." The founder thus 
indicated is Sir John Lord Grey, of Rotherfield, who died ift October, 1359, 
fhortly after which date we may conclude the omiflion of excluding from the 
original lift of knigftts, a name which wonld have added luftre to the order 
was, as far as could be, reftiiied. 

His efcutcheon is not now extant in St. George's Chapel, nor has it been 
defcribed : and, as if there was a fatality attending the arms of the lords of 
Striguil, there is room, in this cafe alfo, for queftion.' Burke gives the arms 
of Manny, Sable, a crofs voided Argent, I know not on what authority: 
Alhmole has Or, three chevrons Sable : and Mr. Doyle, whofe Chronicle of 
England we have elfewhere referred to as an authority, has a plate, in which 
the King and Black Prince are reprefented fighting under that banner in 
the night attack on Calais. The arms of the Charterhoufe might have been' 
expefted to fettle the queftion, as monafteries ufually adopted thofe of their 
founders ; and here we find the three Sable chevrons : but modem heraldic 
dictionaries give them as the arms alfo of the fecond founder, Thomas Sutton, 
poffibly under the erroneous fupjiofition that the Hofpital had adopted his 
arms, while they were really thofe of the earlier founder, Lord Manny. It 
is quite pofflble — but the idea is offered merely as a fpeculation — that the 
voided crofs may have been his anceftral coat, and that he may have adopted 
the chevrons of the Clare family, varying the tinftures, in allufion to his 
ownerfliip of Strongbow's caftle arid lordfhip of Striguil. 

He died on the 15th of January, 1372, and was buried in his own 
monafteiy with great folemnity, in the prefence of the King and all his 
children, and many of the principal prelates and nobles. He left his wife 
furviving, by whom he had two children, Edward, who was accidentally 
drowned in a well, at Deptford, in the very year of, but query whether before 
or after, his father's death, and Anne, married to John Haftings, Earl of 
Pembroke,^ the fecond Earl of that family, his father having obtained the 

earldom 

* Strange to fey there are great difcrepandes in the Record evidences as to the day of the death 
of Sir Walter Lord Manny. In the Inquifition taken at Chepftow 12th February 46 Edward III 
(1371-2), on the death of Walter de Manny, Chiraler, deceafed, it n-as found that on the day of his 
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earldom in conleqaence of his marriage with the fifter and heirefs of Ayraer 
de Valence, whofe father had been created Earl of Pembroke on his marriage 
with the daughter of one of the coheirefles of the Marihals — his earldom 
being at the fame time created a Palatinate. Marriages, as well as wars, are 
made occafionally "pour nne Id^e," and the fentiment in this cafe may have 
been the defire to reunite the ancient earldom of the Strongbovrs and 
Marihals with the ownerihip of Striguil Caftle. In right of his Mafe, he 
facceeded to the ample inheritance of Lord Manny, fubje(5t, as Mr. Wakeman 
reminds us, to her mother's dower, which, as I colle6l from his ftatement, was 
aflBgned to her from Striguil, though I find no record of it. 

The Earl of Pembroke had previoufly been married to Margaret, fifth 
daughter of Edward III, and as both Ihe and Anne Manny were great- 
grand-daughters of Edward I, the bride and bridegroom were within the 
degrees of affinity rendering neceflary a papal difpenfation, for which the Earl 
gave jooo florins of gold, for the repair of the monaftery of St. Paul at 

Urbine 

death he held the calUe and lonUhip of StniguU in the Marches of Wales, adjoining the county of 
Gloucefter and the manor of Tudenham with the advowfon of the Church of la Caute {Lancaut) 
as of the right and inheritance of Mai^et his vdk, flill living, held of the King in capite by homage 
and fealty. And the jurors lay the callle and IcHdfhip of Stnigull are worth per annum in all 
iffnes ^£70, and the manor of Tudenham with the advowfon of la Caute are worth per annum 
in all iiTues, according to the true vahie of the fiune, £$o ; and they lay that the laid Walter 
died 8th January laA pall and that Margaret his widow is the next heir and is aged forty years 
and more. 

In another Inquifition taken 4th February, 46 Edward III, it is found that he died 15th January, 
45 Edward III (i37'-»)- 

In another Inquifition, taken on Tuefday in the fecond week of Lent, 46 Edward III, it is Hated 
that he died at Great Chellerfbrd in Eflex on Thurfday next after the feafl. of the Epiphany of 
Our Lord lall paft, and that Anne wife of John HaAings, Earl of Pembroke, is the next heir of 
the laid Walter, and was aged 17 years on the vigil of St. James laft paA (July 34th, 1371). Mer 
mother's marrif^, therefore, could not have been later than 1353. As the feafl of the Epiphany 
fell in this year on Tuefday, Thurfday in the fecond week would fall on the 15th January, 1373, 
according to our prefent reckoning as Hated in the text, which alio agrees with the fecond dted 
Inquifidon. In another Inquifition Sir Walter b lUted to have died on ill January, and in 
another on 13th January, 1373. — Inq. p.m. 46 Edward III, No. 38, ifl Nos. 

In thefe circumAances we agree with the author in confidering the mofl probable day of Sir 
Walter's death was ijth January, 1372 (N.S.) It is clear that if he had a fon, and no fuch 
fon is mentioned in the Inquifitions, he was dead before his tathei. Lord Manny is ftyled Sir 
Walter Manny, Knt— Ed. 
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ITrbine (Dugdale's Baronage, i, 577). He was a Knight of the Garter, and 
eminent as a military commander, but unfortunate in an expedition to Aquitaine, 
of which he was appointed the King's Lieutenant, being then about twenty-five 
years of age. Being attacked by the Spanifli navy, in the haven of Rochelle, 
he maintained an unequal contefl: for two whole days, when, his fhips 
being all taken or deftroyed, he and many others were carried prifoners 
into Spain, where he remained feveral years. He was ultimately ranfomed 
for a large amount, advanced by Bertram Clekin, Conftable of France, but 
died on his way homewards, at Arras, between Paris and Calais. The date 
of his death has been varioufly given. Mr. Morgan, in his valuable memoir 
on the Abergavenny Monuments, ftates it as the i6th April, 1373. Holinlhed 
(ii, 805, ed. 1809) has "the 4gth year of Edward HI, in the year of our 
Lord, 1374" but 49 Edward 111 would be 1375, which agrees with the date 
of i6th April, 1375, given in Nicolas's Hiftoric Peerage." The Inquifition 
poft mortem, cited in Ehigdale's Baronage, which again is dated 49 Edward 
ni, ftates him to have died feized of the caftle of Strignil, with the 
town of Chepftow, and manor of Todenham, in com. Glouc. and Marches 
of Wales. 

He left his widow, who furvived him till 1384, and a fon and heir, John- 
Haftings, who was only two and a half years old at his father's death. He 
was unqueftionably Earl of Pembroke, though it is Angular (as mentioned in 
a note to Nicolas's Hiftoric Peerage by Courthope) that he was not fo ftyled 
in the Inquifitions on his death, or other records, but only as " John, fon of 
,John, late Earl df Pembroke." 

The coronation of Richard H was held with unufual magnificence, and 
his uncle, John of Gaunt, was appointed High Steward for the occafion, and 
held a court of claims, the records of which fumifli feveral interefting fafts 
conne<9£ed with our fubjedl. There was a claim on behalf of "John fon and 
heir of John Haftings, late Earl of Pembroke, to be admitted to his office 
of carrying the great fpurs of gold before our lord the King at his coronation, 
in like manner as William Marifchall, his anceftor, carried them at the 
coronation of the King." Now at the coronation of Richard I, as will be 

feen 

■ It was found in the Inq. [kia of John HafUngs, Earl of Pembroke, taken at Gloucefter, i4tb 
May, 1375, 49 Edwaid III, that the laid Earl died 16th April laft paft, that would be i6th April, 
'3TSi «* ftated in the text — Inq. p.m., 49 Edward III, Part i, No. 70. — En. 
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feen on reference to our notice of that event in a previous chapter (p. 68), the 
golden fpurs were not carried by William Marlhal, bat by his elder brother, 
John Marihal, then holding the hereditary office of Marflial of the King's 
Houfe, before its union, in the perfon of William Marihal, with the Marfhal- 
fliip of England, derived from the Clares. The young Earl of Pembroke's 
claim could fcarcely reft on an official right to cany them in refpe<^ of the 
office of Marihal of the King's Houfe, for he claims no fucb office, and it 
was unqneftionably merged in the office which, on the death of Thomas de 
Brotherton, had been granted to the Eari of Salifbury. If on the other hand 
the claim was to a fervice in grand feijeanty, the omiflion to refer to any 
manor or lands held by that fervice is remarkable, and the more fo as there 
was another claim by the fame petitioner, to carry the fecond fword, as the 
fervice by which he held the caftle of Tenby, and other eftates therein fpecified. 
Both claims were admitted, though the fecond was met by a counter claim of 
the Earl' of Arundel and Surrey, but in confequence of the minority of the 
Earl of Pembroke the fpurs and fword were appointed to be carried on his 
behalf by the Earl of March. 

A MORE extraordinary claim remains to be noticed, which has already been 
incidentally referred to in feveral previous chapters. It was by " Margarette, 
file et heire Thomas de Brotherton, d'eftre accept^e al office de Marefcalcie 

fefant I'office per fon depute, come Gilbert Marefchall Counte de 

Strogoile fift al coronement le roy Henry II." The claim was very properly 
difallowed, but in the courteous form of a declaration that time did not admit 
of its due examination. The only queftion which here arifes is what fhadow 
of pretext flie had for fuch a claim, in the face of the patent to her father 
Kmiting the office to his heirs male. Once more, the conjedlure as to the 
tenure of Striguil will fumifh an anfwer. She may have contended that her 
father held by a double title — firftly under the patent, and fecondly by grand 
ferjeanty, as Lord of Striguil. The reference by that title to Gilbert Marefchall, 
whoever may have been the perion fo indicated, favours this fuppolition, and 
the aflumption by her father's widow of the title of Countefs Marihal of 
England indicates that the too clung to the idea of the former tenure of the 
office being ftill fubfifting. It is true that the Lady Margaret was only tenant 
in dower. She could not be endowed of an office, as we have been already 
reminded ; but it would feem that the actual holder of lands even in dower 
would be the perfon entitled to perform a fervice of grand ferjeanty in refpet^ 

of 
V 
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of them : for at the fame coronation Anoe, Dowager Countefs of Hallings, 
the daughter of Lord Manny, clauned and was allowed to perform the ferrice 
of the uapeiy, in refpei5t of her tenure by dower of her late bu&and's manor 
of Aflieley, in the county of Norfolk. All thefe claims are printed in 
Holinfhed (ii, 806, ed. 1807). I do not wish to be underftood as contending 
for a moment that the claiin of Margaret Plantagenet was maintainable on 
the ground above fuggefted, in the face of her father's patent, and the a£bial 
tenure of the office of Marflial in other bands ; but it would have afforded juft 
fo much colour of title as to fumifli a pretext for admitting it, if the influences 
which we may fuppofe to have operated on fuch occafions had been powerful 
enough to accomphfli her object. It was the thin edge of the wedge, which, 
if once admitted, might have led to important refults, and was a not much 
lefs hopeful fpeculation than that of fetting up a barony by tenure in the 
nineteenth century — a proceeding to which it would bear fome ' refemblance. 
The time eventually came when the influence of her too celebrated 'grandfon, 
Thomas Mowbray, was powerful enough to procure both for her and him 
Hill higher honours, and again to place the Marshal's rod in the hands of the 
Lords of Striguil. 

The young Earl of Pembroke did not live to obtain livery of his lands. 
On the 13th December, 1389, at the age of feventeen, while practifing tilting 
in Woodftock Park, with Sir John St. John, a young knight of his own age, 
either in the aitual exercife, or in the courfe of rough play between the two 
youths, he received an accidental blow in a vital part, which Ihortly proved 
fatal. "The lofs of this Earl," fays Holinflied, "was greatly bemoaned by 
men of all degrees, for he was liberal, gentle, humble, and courteous to each 
one, above all the other young lords in the land of his time." Young as he 
was, he left a widow, Philippa, daughter of the Earl of March, but (he loft 
her dower for the fame technical reafon as the widow of Anfelm Marfhal. 
The Earl of Pembroke had no iflue, and with him the earldom again 
became extin«Sl. ^ 

As to the arms of Hafiings, Or, a maunch Gules, there can be no 
miftake. They were made matter of notoriety by a caufe in the Court of 
Chivalry, between Edward Haftings and Reginald, Lard Grey, the rival 
claimants of the right to bear them after the death of the laft Earl. It 
rivalled the famous Scrope and Grofvenor conteft : for it lafted twenty years, 

and 
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and Haftings, the defeated claimant, was imprifoned for twenty-fix years 
for non-payment of cofts, to the amount of ^970 17^. lod, equal to between 
;^i4O0O, and ^15000, of our money (Dugdale's Baronage, i, 578).' 

' An account of this remarkable caufe in the Court of Chivalry was privately printed in 1841 
from a. MS. in the Collie of Arms by the late Sir Charles Young, Goiter, at the expenfe of Jacob 
Lord Haftings. Upon the death of the Earl of Pembroke a contention arofe between R^inald 
Lord Grey of Ruthyn, who claimed and aflumed the arms, inheritance, and luune of Haftings as 
heir general, being defcended from Elizabeth, fifter of the wA^ blood of John third Lord Haftings, 
and Sir Edward Haftings, who maintained his r^^ht to bear the arms as heir male. Incidentally 
other queftions arofe in the fuit: viz., as to whether livery of lands would tranffer the right of 
bearing the arms ; whether a label of three points i^is the proper difference for the next heir of 
a family ; and whether the poffeiTion of the honoura by an elder brother gave thofe honours to his 
fifter of the whole blood in preference to the right heirs of his younger brother of the half blood. 
Sir Edvrard Haftings affumed the title of Lord Haftings and never relinquifhed it He was a 
minor at the commencement of the fuit, which caufed fome delay in the proceedings, which, as 
ftated in the text, lafted twenty years. He purfued his claim with great courage, charging his 
opponent with criminal proceedings in having abftra(5led his evidences, and challenged him to 
judicial combat We find in his declaration, "And I lay to the R^inald Grey beforefaid that I 
Edward beforelaid have beft right to beare, have, and ufe the arms of Haftings, the which ben 
of gold with a maunche gewles, and where thou has faid that thou has beft right to here, havc^ 
and ufe the fame armes, and that I have wrongwifly ufurped the aforelaid annes, J fay 
thou lyeft falfly. Over that I lay, that thou Reginald Grey, Knight, with thine adheientes 
and complices in this ptie, haft withdrawen the evidences and munementes pteyninge to 
me touchantz the heritage of Haftii^es, colludenge in fubtra£Uon of my proves by me to 
be made in this caufe of armes, falslych and criminouflych ngainft Knighthode, comon profit, 

in wicked entample, in fubverlion of trew lawes, and in illufion of the King And 

thefe maters criminals I am redy to prove on the Reignold Grey with my body againfl thy body." 
Judgment was given on 9th May, 14T0, in favour of Lord Grey de Ruthyn, with cofts amounting 
to ;£'987. Thefe cofts Sir Ed^rard Haftir^ refufed to i)ay, fearing it might be deemed an acknowledge- 
ment of Lord Grey's right, and was thrown into the Marfhalfea. He at once ap]>ealed againft the 
judgment, but though commiftions from time to time were appointed for the purpofe, the api>sal 
was never heard, and he languished in prifon twenty-fix more years, at times treated with great 
feverity, "boundyn," he pathetically lays, "in fetters of iron liker a thief or a traitor than like a 
gentleman of buth." Neither imprifonment, nor chains, nor deflruiftion of his oin-n health, nor the 
deaths of his wife and children could (hake his conftancy. Lord Grey feveral times offered to 
forgive him the debt and releafe him from prifon, on the condition that he fhould relinquifh hit 
claims, but he fteadfaftly refufed. The only compromife he would entertain was a marriage, cither 
in his own perfon or in that of one of his fons with one of the daughters of his adversary, in which 
cafe he laid he would relinquilh to him and to the heirs of fuch marriage all his rights, but in the 
event of there being no fudi hdrs, to revert to himfelf and his heirs. He died in 1437, and his 
Ton John Haftings yielded to the ufurpation of Lord Grey, and in the reign (A Henry VI 11, the 
leprefentation of the houfe of Haftings fell among cohdrs. After the lapfe of four centuries, in 
1841 the abeyance was terminated in favour of Sic Jacob Aftley, one of the coheirs of Sir Edn-ard 
Haftings and of Sir Henry Haflings fummoned to Parliament in the 49th Henry IIL — Eo. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Duchess of Norfolk and the Mowbrays. 



TO underftand what became of Striguil and other eftates of the laft 
Earl of Pembroke, on his premature deceafe, we muft revert to the 
firft marriage of his grandmother, Lady Margaret Plantagenet, who, 
as already mentioned, was, at the time of her marriage with Lord Manny, the 
widow of John, third Baron Segrave. By him fhe had two daughters, one of 
whom, Anne, became Abbefs of Barking, and the other, Elizabeth, was married 
to John, ninth Baron Mowbray, who was flain in the Holy Land in 1369, leaving 
his widow, who died foon afterwards, and two fons by her, the eldeft of whom, 
John, tenth baron Mowbray, aged four years at the death of his father, was, at 
the coronation of Richard II, created Earl of Nottingham, with a fpecial pro- 
vifion that all his lands and tenements, whereof he was then poffeffed or which 
he fliould afterwards acquire, fliould be held fub faonore comitali, and as parcel 
of his earldom. He died, however, without iffue, at the commencement of 1383, 
and on the 12th of February in that year the earldom of Nottingham was 
conferred on his brother, Thomas Mowbray, eleventh baron, whofe career 
fumiflies a ibiking chapter to Engliflt hiltory. 

He is mentioned by Holinfhed (ii, 779, ed. 1807) as having been "ever 
the King's playfellow, and of equal age to him," which, if there was a diflFerence 
of a year in the ages of the two brothers, would be exadtly the cafe. In the 

very 
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very year of his creation as Earl of Nottingham, when, according to this com- 
putation, he would be only feventeen years of age, he fucceeded, on the death 
of Sir John Barley, to his ftall in St. George's Chapel, and in 0<Si;ober of 
that year the King's embroiderer had orders to prepare for him a garter and 
robes on the occafion. Two years later, in 9 Richard II (1385), he had a 
grant for life of the office of Marflial, and in the fame regnal year (12th January 
1386), at the parliament in which his great rival Henry Bolingbroke was created 
Earl of Derby, the Earl of Nottingham had a further grant to him and the 
heirs male of his body of "the office of Marfhal of England, with the name 
and honour of Earl Marlhal," which was now firii officially granted, though 
long previoufly attributed to the Marflials of England by common repute. 
We noticed, in relation to Thomas de Brotherton, the patent faid to have 
been granted to him, but which turns out to be the fecond of the above grants 
to Thomas Mowbray, with its illuminated initial letter, reprefenting him as 
receiving his patent from the King. The difparity in age (hewn in Strutt's 
engraving between the Sovereign and the Marfhal is much less apparent in 
the original illumination. The latter carries his rod, and is in armour, with 
a jupon emblazoned with his arms, Gules, a lion rampant Argent. In 
Camden's Remaines (p. 228, ed. 1657), a patent of the fame year is given 
as the marginal authority for a ftatement (fpeaking of augmentations of 
arms) that " Richard II, choofing St. Edward the Confeflbr to be his patron, 
impaled his coat with the arms of England, and of his mere grace granted 
to Thomas, Duke of Surrey, to impale likewife the fame St. Edward's 
arms in a border ermine with his own ; and to Thomas Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk, the fame holy King's arms entirely : notwithftanding Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, lineally defcended from him, was attainted, among 
other pretences, for fo bearing the fame." Of courfe Camden was fpeaking 
of thefe noblemen by their titles acquired long fubfequently to the date 
of their patents, and his ftatement as to Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
is home out by the indiiStment againft that accomplilhed and ill-fated noble- 
man, printed in the Appendix to Dr. Nott's edition of his Works (4to. 
London, 1815). The arms of Mowbray, as ilill quartered by the Duke of 
Norfolk, are Gules, a lion rampant Argent, armed and langued Azure : and 
I prefume this coat, impaled with the arms of Edward the ConfelTor, Azure 
a crofs patonce between five martlets Or, the latter occupying the dexter fide, 
was borne by Thomas Mowbray and his defcendants till the extin6tion of the 
male line and then quartered by the Howards : for it appears from Dr. Nott's 

Memoir 
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Memoir (p. cii) that Surrey urged on his trial that " his anceftors had, of a 
long continuance, worn them, as well within the kingdom as without, and 
that they had been conftantly borne by himfelf in Henry's prefence, and by 
others of his family in the prefence of the feveral Kings, Henry's predeceflbrs.'" 
While on the fubje^t of anns we may mention, though out of its proper 
date, that Camden, two pages later, in treating of crefts, cites a patent, 
17 Richard II to Thomas Mowbray, Earl Marfhal and Nottingham, that 
whereas he might lawfully bear a leopard Or, with a label Argent about his 
neck, which might lawfully appertain to the King's fon and heir, he (hould, in 
place of that label, bear a crown Argent.' 

Soon after the grant of his earlier honours, he accompanied Richard, 
Earl of Arundel, the Lord Admiral, in a fuccetniil expedition to Flanders, 
and on his return, as we are told by HoUnfhed, " came to court, hoping to 
be right welcome, and to receive great thanks at the King's hands : but he 
had no good countenance fhewed unto him, neither of the King, nor of the 
Duke of Ireland, who, difdaining once to talk with him, feemed to envy the 
worthy prowefs in other, which he knew defective and wanting in himfelf." 
This incident fumiflies the key to the Earl of Nottingham's political career. 

Robert 

I The death of Surrey was a judicial murder. As a<5ls of treafon, the charges againfl him are 
beneath dilcuflion : but if the queflion had been one in the Court of Chi>-aliy, it might well have 
been contended that the King was r^ht in his heraldry, though wrong in his law. Suirey was 
undoubtedly entided to quarter the arms of Mowbray, either with the augmentation, or, it is 
prefumed, without : for the latter could fcarcely be compulfory. But if ufed at all, it was as an 
initial part of the augmented coot ; and he had no right to treat the arms of Ednaid the Confeflbr 
as a feparate coat, and quarter it accordingly. This is what he feems to have done A document 
in the State Paper Office, apparently corrected by the King himfelf, has a queiy, " If a man, coming 
of the collateral line to the heir of the crown, who ought not to bear the anns of England but 
on the fecond quarter, with the difference of their anceftor, do prefume to change his right place, 
and bear them in the firft quarter, leaving out the true difference of the ancefiry, and in the lieu 
thereof ufe the very place of the heir male apparent, how this man's intent is to be judged, and 
whether this import any danger, peril, or flander to the title of the prince, or very heir apparent^ 
and how it weigheth in our laws." His fother, the Duke of Norfolk, is fpoken of at the trial 
as "having blamed him for his want of tldll in quartering the family arms." But ])erhaps the 
coat of Thomas de Brotherton, which the Howards, through the Mowbrays, were entitled to quarter, 
was what the King referred to as the arms of fhe hett to the crown, 

• This throws light on the malicious evidence of Surrey's unnatural filler, the Duchefs of Richmond, 
that her brother " wore on his arms, inflead of a Duke's coronet, what feemed to her judgment 
much like a clofe crown, and a cypher, which fhe took to be the King's cj-pher, RR. 
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Robert Vere, ninth Earl of Oxford, and fucceflGvely created Marquis of Dublin 
and Duke of Ireland, had already acquired much the fame influence over 
Richard as Gavefton and Defpenfer bad exercifed over' Edward II, and 
naturally fought to difcountenance one, who, from his early intimacy with the 
King, might reafonably be feared as a rival favourite. His repulfe at court 
threw him at once into the counfels of the party who were feeking the 
deftmdHon of the Dukes of Ireland and Suffolk, and the other advifers of 
the King in his efforts to free himfelf from the control exercifed over him 
by his uncles during his minority. Of thefe, John of Gaunt had already 
withdrawn himfelf from public affairs in England ; and Edmund of Langley, 
Duke of York, was not a man to make himfelf of much account for good or 
evil. Thomas of Woodftock, Duke of Gloucefter, a man of vigour and 
influence, alone of the three brothers, maintained the ftruggle for power : and 
his afibciates were the Earls of Arundel, Warwick, Derby, and Nottingham. 
We find thefe five noblemen conftantly aiding together, both in parliament 
and the field, in the two eventful years which ended in the overthrow of 
the Duke of Ireland, at Radcot Bridge, and the calling of a parliament, 
which may be faid to have fimply regiftered their decrees in attainting and 
executing the King's favourites, and conferring a general pardon and indemnity 
on the viftorious nobles. Shortly afterwards came the coup d'etat, by which 
the King took the government into his own hands, and his reconciliation, 
apparent or real, with the Duke of Gloucefter. 

These events bring us to 1389, in which year, the Earl of Nottingham 
was fent, with five hundred fpears, to repel an incurfion of the Scots into 
Northumberland, "but, for that his power was fmall in comparifon to theirs, 
he prevailed little or nothing againft them" (Holinflied, ii, 798, ed. 1807). 
For feveral years from this period there is little, even in general hiftory, to 
record, and nothing affecting the fubjei5t of our memoir. It was at the end 
of this year that the death of the young Earl of Pembroke, without iffue, 
caufed his eftates to revert to the crown, unlefs there were limitations in the 
laft 'grant, of which we know nothing. Striguil was already, as we have 
fuppofed, vefted in Margaret Plantagenet, Countefs of Norfolk, in dower ; and 
I am not aware whether a grant was now made to her of the eftates of her 
deceafed grandfon, or with what limitations, or, indeed, whether the eftates 
had not been limited to her in remainder by the grant to Lord Manny. 

When 
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When next we hear of the Earl of Nottingham, he was in confidential 
relations with the King. In i6 Richard 11 (1392) he was appointed Governor 
of Calais. In the following year we have feen how he received the cheap 
but not unvalued honour of an augmentation of arms; and in 1396 he a£ted 
as the King's proxy in efpoufing the Lady Ifabel of France. In the fame year 
he accompanied his fovereign to Paris, to receive his bride, and arrange, in 
a perfonal interview with the French monarch, the terms of peace. The young 
Queen was brought home, amid great feftivities, in November, and in the 
parliament following there was a diilxibution of honours in celebration of the 
event. Among the reft, the King, in full parliament, on the 5th February, 
20 Richard II (1397), confirmed to the Earl of Nottingham and the heir^ 
male of his body the office, title, and honour of Earl Marihat of England, 
together with all the fees, dues, and profits, thereto belonging, in as full and 
ample a manner as they had been enjoyed either by Thomas de Brotherton 
or by Roger Bigod, theretofore Earls of Norfolk, or by any other perfon 
lince their deceafe, toother with the union thereunto of the office of Marfhal 
in the King's Bench, Marfhal in the Exchequer, and Marfhal Crier before the 
Steward and Marfhal of the Houfehold, and alfo further granted and ordained 
that the Earl and the heirs male of his body. Earls Marfhal of England, fhould, 
by reafon of fuch their office, bear a golden truncheon, or rod, enamelled with 
black at each end, and having engraved thereon, at the upper end, the King's 
arras, and at the lower end his own arms, inftead of the baton of wood which, 
till that time, the Marfhals of England had been accuftomed to carry in their 
hands (Edmondfon's Her. i, 55, quoting Cart, xx Richard II, n. 3 — Rot. Par. 
30 Richard II, n. 33). 

But the altered relations of the King and his Earl Marfhal were fhewn 
in other ways than in public and official employments. De Vera no longer 
ftood between them to intercept the royal favour. The intimacy of early 
years was renewed, and the King's companion in the fports of his childhood, 
and probably in the foUies of his youth, became, in manhood, the accomplice 
and willing inftrument of his crimes. The murder of the Dnke of Gloucefter 
will always be a foul ftain on the memory of both, and the King's part in it 
has perhaps no parallel in royal hiftory as an a6l of mean and cold-blooded 
treachery. The narrative of the arreft of his uncle, in July, 1397, we will 
relate in the words of Froiffart (B. iv, c. 88): — "The King, under pretence of 
deer-hunting, went to a place he had at Havering-att-Bowe, in Eflex. It is 

about 
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about twenty miles from London, and as many from Plefliy, where the Duke 
of Gloucefter refided. The King fet out one afternoon from Havering, without 

many attendants and arrived at Plefliy about five o'clock and 

he came fo fuddenly to the caftle that no one knew of it until the porter cried 
out, •' Here is the King." The Duke of Gloucefter had already fupped .... 
He immediately went out to meet the King in the court of the caftle, and 
paid him all the refpefl due to his fovereign, as did the Duchefs and her 
children. The King entered the hall and the apartment, where the table was 
again laid out for the King, who ate Tome little ; but he had before told the 
Duke, 'Good uncle, have your horfes faddled — not all, but five or fix — ^for 
you muft accompany me to London, as I am to have a meeting to-morrow 
with the citizens, and we fliall fnrely meet my uncles of Lancafter and York ; 
but I Iball advife with you what anfwer to make to the Londoners' demands. 
Tell your houfe fteward to follow us with four fervants to London, where they 
will find you.' The Duke, fufpedling nothing evil intended againft him, too 
eafily confented, and the King, having foon fupped, rofe from table. Every 
thing being ready, the King took leave of the Duchefs and her children, mounted 
his horfe, and the Duke did the fame, attended only by three fquires and 

four varlets They rode hard, for the King pretended impatience to 

get to London, and converfed all the way with the Duke of Gloucefter. On 
their arrival at Stratford, near the Thames, where an ambufcade had been 
laid, the King galloped forwards, leaving his uncle behind ; on which the Earl 
Marfhal advanced to the rear of the Duke, with a large body of men, and faid, 
' I arreft you in the King's name.' The Duke was panic ftruck, for he faw 
he had been betrayed, and cried aloud after the King. I know not if the 
King heard him ; but he did not turn back, galloping on fafter than before, 
and followed by his attendants." Such is the account given by a writer friendly 
to Richard IL The Duke was hurried on board a veflel waiting in the Thames 
and conveyed by the Earl Marihal to Calais, of'which he was governor, where 
his prifoner was kept for fome weeks, and at length told it was the King's 
will that he fhouid die ;' and by the exprefs diredUons of the Earl Marihal, 
according to the confeffion of an eye witness, if not one of the actual per- 
petrators of the murder, as recorded on the parliament roll, he was put to 
death by fuffocation between two featherbeds. An idea feems to have been 
at one time entertained of giving the murder the form of a judicial execution, 
by fending over to Calais Sir William Rickhill, a judge of the Common Pleas, 
to a^ under Mowbray's orders. He had a midnight interview with the Duke, 

and 
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and received what was called a confellion ; but no mention was made of it 
when, on the 2rft of September, the arreft was reported to parUament, and 
an order ifltied to the Earl Marflial to bring up his prifoner ; and a return was 
made, and accepted without enquiry, that he had died in cuftody of a fever. 

That at the time of his arreft the Duke of Gloucefter was entertaining 
treafonable defigns, there can be no doubt, but there is room for a good deal 
as to the particular circuraftances of the alleged confpiracy, and the perfons 
engaged in it, Carte (ii, 621), not citing his authorities, but to feme extent 
borne out by Fabyan (p. 542, ed. 181 1), relates with great circumftantiality a 
treafonable meeting, held at Arundel on the 8th July, 1397, at which were 
prefent the Archbifhop of Canterbury, the Abbot of St. Alban's, the Prior 
of Weftminfter, and the fame five' peers, who, ten years before, had been 
banded together in their proceedings againft the King's favourites^ and were 
then known as the five appellant lords, namely, the Duke of Gloucefter, and 
the Earls of Arundel, Warwick, Derby, and Nottingham, all of whom agreed 
to feize the King and the Dukes of Lancafter and York, and keep them in 
perpetual imprifonment ; and bound themfelves by mutual oaths, and received 
the facrament thereon from the Archbithop ; but that plot was at once divulged 
to the King by the Earl of Nottingham. Admitting that he was capable of 
this double treachery, it is improbable that, in his known relations with the 
King, he fliould have been admitted to counfels of the confpirators, and 
equally improbable that he fhould have been acting with the Earl of Warwick, 
who is ftated by Carte, four pages earlier, to have been drawn into the con- 
fpiracy, " incenfed at the lofs of the honour of Gower, recovered at this time 
by the Earl Marihal." Neither is it probable that the Earl of Derby fliould 
have been embarked in a confpiracy directed as much againft his own father 
as the King : and in the parliamentary proceeding which enfued we do not 
find him treated as fuspedted, but, on the contrary, included in the honours 
conferred on the King's fupporters. 

The Earls of Arundel and Warwick were invited to court and arrefted 
- with almoft equal duplicity, and the enfuing parliament in September, which 
was as fubfervient to the King as that of 1387 had been to the Duke of 
Gloucefter and his colleagues, impeached the Archbifhop, revoked the pardons 
granted ten years previoufly, and attainted the Earls of Arundel and Warwick. 
The fentence of the latter was commuted to perpetual imprisonment and 

forfeiture 
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forfeiture of his eftates ; but the former was carried direiSt from the parliament 
houfe to Tower Hill, and there beheaded. The allegation that the Earl Marfhal, 
who was his son in law, was prefent, and officioufly took part is binding the 
vii^m's eyes, is denied by Carte, and we will hope that this a£l of barbarity 
is not to be laid to his charge. 

The King had wreaked his vengeance on his enemies, and it remained 
only to reward his friends. Foremost among thefe was the Earl Marfhal. 
There was no particular reason for conferring any additional honours on his 
grandmother, unlefs at his inftigation. So far as he was concerned, the grant 
to him of the Dukedom of Norfolk, in which the Earldom of Norfolk, if 
ftill fubfifting, would eventually have merged, would have effefted his objedt 
as completely as the courfe ai5tnaily taken : for, her father having died in 
1338, (he mull have been of an age precluding the poflibility of the title 
of her heir prefumptive being difplaced by any other iffue. However, what 
was done was the creation in parliament, on the 29th September, 1397, of 
Margaret, Countefs of Norfolk (fo ftyled in the Rolls of Parliament), as 
Duchefs of Norfolk for life, and on the fame day, the conferring of a feparate 
Dukedom of Norfolk on the Earl of Nottingham, with limitation to him and 
his heirs male. On the fame day the Earl of Derby, who had married one 
of the two daughters and coheirefles of Humphrey Bohun, laft Earl of 
Hereford,' was created Duke of Hereford. 

Of the five appellant lords, Gloucefter had been murdered — ^Arundel 
executed with little more approach to the forms of law — Warwick attainted 
and in prifon. The Dukes of Norfolk and Hereford remained in the full 
blaze of their fovereign's favour, and advanced to the higheft dignity of the 
peerage. The mortal quarrel which broke out between them at the parliament 
held in the following January, when Hereford accufed Norfolk of a treafondble 
converfation, in which he had declared his knowledge of the King's intention 
to deftroy them both, as well as the Duke of Lancafter and other nobles 
named — the judicial combat commenced, but fo abruptly broken off, at Coventry 
— the baniftiment of both combatants — and the whole chain of confequent 
events, refulting -in the depofition and death of Richard H, are too familiar 
to need narrating here. The real merits of the quarrel will never be known. 

Perhaps 

1 The other coheireli was mairied to the murdeied Thomas of Woodftock, who, Id her right, 
acquired Caldicot CalUe. 
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Perhaps the moft intelligible and confiftent of the various views which have 
been entertained of it is that of Mr. Sharon Turner (Hiftory of England, 
ii, J37, ed. 1815): — "It was not improbable that the King, who had begun 
to dip his hands in blood, Ihould have found — what alt men find — that one 
crime makes others neceflary, and fhould think the lives of other great and 
popular noblemen to be inconfiftent with his fafety, lefTened as that was by 
the popular refentment for Gloucefter's death. It was ftill lefs improbable 
that an agent, who had feen with what little remorfe his mailer had deftroyed 
a near relative, and now heard of fimilar deeds being ia contemplation, fhould 
become difquieted about faimfelf, endangered as he was by his perfonal 
knowledge of the King's guilt. That in this ftate of anxiety be fhould 
unbofom it to a former confederate, and now conne£led friend, was not un- 
natural. He needed counfel and fupport, and by this difclofure he endeavoured 
to obtain them. The conduft of Henry, on receiving this information, is 
perfectly intelligible. His fafety lay in publicly difclofing it. To announce 
the meditated projects was to defeat them. No King or counfellors would 
be afterwards fo infane as to execute them. Hence, if the information was 
true, he faved his father's life, as well as his own, by difclofing it. If 
Norfolk had amufed him by a falfe flatement, it muft have been done for 
fome treacherous purpofe, which would be beft defeated by publicly difclofing 
it. He therefore mentioned to the King in parliament what he had been 
told. He affected to confider them as difhoneft words, fianderoufly fpoken : 
but he had committed them to writing, and he produced the memorial. By 
this ftep he certainly facrificed the Duke of Norfolk : but what right had 
fuch a man, flained as he was, to expe<Sl confidence from another, or even 
fecrecy, on a communication like this, which involved that other's life and 
his father's ?" The views of the fame writer on the abrupt termination of 
the combat, and the almoft unaccountable ftep of banifhing both parties, are 
equally clear : — " The King's confcience fhrank from the ifTue of the impending 
battle. He heft knew whether he had cherifhed the defigns which Norfolk 
had intimated. If Henry conquered, the dying breath of Norfolk, in the 
confeflion that was always taken on the accufation if the beaten party 
furvived, might, by confirming what he had fpoken, have roufed the endangered 
nobility and indignant people to a rebellion that would have driven him from 
his throne. To arreft the combat was to leave the dangerous queftion — as 
Henry had put it — a poflTible flander of Norfolk on the King ; or — as Norfolk's 
denial made it — a poffible invention of Henry. The banifhment of both had 
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the afpedl of impartiality, and its public pretext was to prevent difcord between 
their families." Patents were granted to both the banifhed Dukes, enabling 
them, in cafe any lands of inheritance flionld defcend to them in their 
abfence, for which they ought to do homage, to fue for and have livery 
thereof by their attorneys, and refpiting their homage and fealty. The death 
of John of Gaunt, on the 3rd February, 1399, offered a temptation the King 
was unable to refiil to appropriate the inheritance which thereupon devolved 
on the Duke of Hereford. For this purpofe the obfequious committee which 
had ufurped the funtftions of parliament was induced, not only to declare 
^e patent to be againlt law, but to adjudge the King's chaplain, who had 
prepared it, to be guilty of high treafon. Hiftorians generally have had their 
attention too much dire(5ted to the cafe of Botingbroke to give much heed 
to that of Mowbray: but Tyrrel (Hift. of England, lii, 991) fays, "The King, 
by advice and confent of the faid committee of parliament, revoked thofe 
letters patents, as also the like made to the Duke of Norfolk." 

His grandmother died on the 24th of March in the fame year, and was 
buried, with her fecond bufband. Lord Manny, at the Charterboufe. Her 
inheritance devolved by right on the Duke of Norfolk, who thus became, 
for the few remaining months of his life, the owner, through he can fcarcely 
be faid to have been the polTeflbr of Striguil. Carte, whofe hiftory is unduly 
favourable to Richard II, fays (Hiftory of England, ii, 631), "it is not pretended 
that the great eftates which fell to her [grandjfon by her deceafe were feized." 
Perhaps not, in the fenfe of being treated as forfeited ; but unless he could 
obtain the indulgence granted to him by the patent, they would remain in 
the King's hands, in the ordinary courfe of law, until the heir could fue out 
Uvery, and perfonally do homage and fealty. At the court of claims held 
on the 4th Odtober, 1399, preparatory to the coronation of Henry IV, Holinlhed 
{iii, 2, ed. 1708) fays, "John, Lord Latimer, although he was under age, for 
himfelf, and the Duke of Norfolk, notwithftanding that his poffeffions were 
in the King's hands, by his father's attorney, Sir Thomas Graie, Knight, 
obtained and had the office , of Almoner for that day, by reafon of certain 
lands which fometime belonged to the Lord William Beauchampe of Bedford," 
and at the fame court, a claim having been made by the Earl of Northumberland 
to carry one of the fwords, " Rafe, Earl of Weftmorland, and Earl Marlhal 
of England, by the King's grant, claimed the fame office and obtained it, 
notwithftanding that the attorneys of the Duke of Norfolk prefented to the 

Lord 
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Lord Steward their petition on the Duke's behalf, as Earl Marlhal to exercife 
the fame. 

■ The date of Mowbray's death is not quite certain. Shakefpeare, in 
Richard 11 (a£t iv, fc. i), makes the Bilhop of Carlifle announce his death 
to Bolingbroke in parliament, before the forced abdication of Richard ; but 
not only is this an anachronifm, but the whole fcene is contrary to the 
hiftorical order of events. It is taken, with fufficient clofenefs, from the 
account in Holinfhed (iti, 6, ed. i8o8) of a ftormy fitting of the firft 
parliament after Henry's coronation, when the fubje6l of the Duke. - of 
Glouceiler's murder was freely canvaffed, and John Hall, one of the perfons 
a<5hially prefent, if not one of the perpetrators, made his confeffion, and 
every body appealed every body elfe of treafon, until forty gages of battle 
were lying on the floor. As the lords were not in armour, there were no 
gauntlets to throw down, and gloves had not yet become an ordinary part 
of civil coftume. They therefore threw down their hoods ; and Shakefpeare 
is quite accurate in reprefenting Aumerle, who had thrown down his hood 
in appealing Bagot, as borrowing another hood to appeal the abfent Duke 
of Norfolk, whofe teftimony againft Aumerle was vouched by Fitzwater: — 

"Some honeft ChiiHian truJl me with a gage 
That Norfolk lies"— 

on which the chronicler relates that the gage was delivered to the Conftable 
and Marlhal of England, and the King licenfed the Duke of Norfolk to 
return, that he might arraign his appeal. This was on Thurfday, the 
i6th Odlober, 1399 ; and again, on the 3rd November, on Fitzwater praying 
a day to arraign his own appeal againft the Earl of Rutland, the King faid 
he would fend for the Duke of Norfolk to return home, and then, upon his 
return would proceed in that matter. It appears then that at this date Norfolk 
was Ihll living, or at leaft not known in England to be dead. But Holinfhed 
places his death in the fame year, others in the following year, and Froiffart 
(b. iv, ch. 121) fays he was refiding in Venice, when he firft heard that 
Henry of Lancafter was King of England and King Richard dead, and took 
this news fo grievoufly to heart that he fell fick, was put to bed, became 
frantic, and died. Dugdale gives the date as the Monday before the feaft 
of St. Michael the Archangel, i Henry IV, which would be 27th September, 
1400. 

Hb 
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He was twice married. His firft wife (if fuch ftie can be conlidered), 
Elizabeth, daughter of John, Lord Strange of Blackmere, died in 13S3, a child 
of nine jears old, leaving him a widower of feventeen. His fecond, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Richard, and fifter, and eventually coheirefs, of Thomas, Fitzalan, 
Earls of • Arundel, and widow of William de Montacute, furvived him till 
[424, and married fncceiBvely Sir Robert Goulhill and Sir Gerard UIHete ; 
but, as it does not appear that fhe held Striguil in dower, or indeed could 
have done fo according to the precedent in the cafe of Anfelm Marfhal, we 
are not concerned with either of them. By her Mowbray had two fens, 
Thomas and John, and two daughters, Margaret and Ifabel. 

His eldeft fon, Thomas Mowbray, was only fourteen years of age at his 
Other's death, fo that he Was not in a pofition to fue out livery of his lands. 
The ftormy debate in parliament, alluded to above, refulted in a tdnd of 
compromife, all further proceedings againft the late Duke of Gloucefter's enemies 
being ftayed, and the honours granted to them in Richard's laft parliament 
revoked. The Dukes of Aumerle, Surrey, and Exeter, and the Marquis of 
Dorfet were reduced to their former rank of Earls of Rutland, Kent, Huntiug- 
don and Somerfet, and the Earl of Gloucefter to that of Baron Defpenfer. 
The Duke of Norfolk, being abfent, was not included in the degradation of 
thefe peers, but his cafe was fo identical with theirs, that it would have been 
sufficient to account for his heir not afluming the title of Duke of Norfolk. 
I know no reafon (unlefs, as in the cafe of the laft Earl of Pembroke, minority 
was then confidered one) why he Ihould not have aftiimed the title of Earl 
of Nottingham ; but the fa61: is that he never did afTume any other title than 
that derived from his office — which practically he never enjoyed — of Thomas, 
Earl Marihal. Perhaps this was looked upon as his bigheft title, except that 
of Duke of Norfolk ; for in a patent cited at a previous page his father is 
ftyled " Earl Marihal and Nottingham," though the Earldom of Nottingham 
was the earlier creation, even if the patent granting the name and honour of 
Earl Marihal was confidered as the creation of a feparate peerage. 

This nobleman wa« the Lord Mowbray of Shakespeare's Henry IV, pt. ii, 
which gives a tolerably accurate reprefentation, according to the authority of 
Holinfhed, of the part he took in the confpiracy of Richard Scrope, Archbifhop 
of York, and its fatal refidt. In a6l iv, sc. i, Weftmoreland remonftrates with 
Mowbray on the abfence of any perfonal grievance: — 

Were 
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*' Were yoa not rdlored 
To sJl the Duke of Koifdlk't frignoricf, 
Your noble and rif^t well remembered fiuher's ? " 

There is no authori^ for this in HoUnfhed or in faA. So far as concerned 
the livery of his lands, he was not, even at this date, 39th May, 1405, of 
an age to demand it. Great careers began and ended at an earlier age in 
thofe days than now, and, though a principal in Scrope's confpiracy, he was 
only nineteen years old. As to the Marihalfhip, it had been originally 
granted to the Duke of Surrey, during the life of the banifhed Doke of 
Norfolk, and afterwards to the Earl of Weftmoreland ; but it does not appear 
whether, at this period, the latter was confidered as holding it in his own 
right, or only as performing the duties of the office while the hereditary 
Earl Marfhal was under age. The latter is the inference to be derived from 
a letter written by the King to his council on the very day previous to the 
arreft of Scrope and Mowbray, and printed in the pre^e to the Liber de 
Antiquis Legibus (p. cxliii), in which he fpeaks of the latter as the Earl 
Marfhal : — " comment le Conte de Northumberland, le Conte Marifchal, et 
le Sire de Bardolf, et autres de leur adherents es parties del Northe, fe 
font levez encontre noftre magefti roiale, et coment le dit Conte Marefchal 
tient le champe ovec toute le pouvoir qu'il a et puet lever &c." On the 
other hand, the Dramatift omits to mention another circumftance, related by 
HoUnfhed, which might well have been put into the mouth of Wefhnoreland 
to enforce his argument, namely, that in the previous year "Thomas 
Mowbray, Earl Marfhal, had been accufed as privy to the purpofe of the 
Duke of York, touching the withdrawing of the Earl of March's childreii, 
who confeffed indeed that he knew of the Duke's purpofe, but yet in no 
wife gave his confent thereunto, and therefore befought the King to be good 
and gracious lord unto him for concealing the matter, and fo he obtained 
pardon of that offence" (HoUnfhed, iii, 33, ed. 1808). Sbakefpeare's account 
of the treachery by which the arreft of the Archbifhop and Earl Marfhal 
was effe6l:ed, the unfufpedting confidence of the old prelate over-mling the 
more prudent counfel of the young Earl, is warranted by HoUnfhed's acconnt* 
derived from Walfingham ; but the former admits that other writers give a 
fomewhat different verfion, and allege that the infurgent nobles furrendered 
on promife of pardon. This is by far the more probable account ; for the 
terms fubmitted by the iufurgents, as quoted by Carte (ii, 663), involved, 
among other demands, the refloration of the crown to the right Une, which it is 
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prepofterous to fnppofe the commander of the Kin^s forces to have liftened to. 
The breach of faith was much the fame according to either verfion of the llory. 
The prifoners were taken to the King at Pontefrad, and thence with him to 
York, where the Archbilhop was beheaded, on the 8th of June, on a fentence 
paffed by a judge conftitqted for the purpofe (Sir William Gafcoigne refufing to 
try a fpiiitaal peer), and the Earl Marihal fuffered in the fame manner, without 
any arraignment, trial, ch- defence, fo much as in the court military. He married 
Conftance, daaghter of John Holland, Duke of Exeter, but had no iflue by her. 

On his death, his eftates devolved on his brother John, who aJfumed the title 
of E^l of Nottingham and Earl Marihal, and eventually, but not for many years 
afterwards, that of I>nke of Norfolk. We will, for diftindUon, call him the third 
Duke, treating his father as the fiift, and his brother as the fecond, or — according 
to Nicolas's Hiftoric Peerage — arriving at the fame refult by omitting the one 
who never affumed the title, and numbering as firft the Dnchefs of Noriolk, 
whole peerage might perhaps be more properly treated as a feparate creation. Of 
this third Duke we hear nothing until, near the clofe of the reign of Henry IV, 
he healed for the time his family quarrel with the reigning hoafe, by marrying 
Katherine, the daughter of that Ralph Neville, Earl of Weftmoreland, by whom 
his brother had been fo faithleflly betrayed, and of Joan, his wife, one of the 
legitimated children of John of Gaunt and Katherine Swinford. The grant of 
marriage is dated soth July, 141 1, and Mr. Wakeman fays he came of age in 
1413. May he not thos have been given in marriage during his minority as 
an arrangement for fettling any pretenfions to the Earl Marihalfliip on the part 
of the Earl of Weftmoreland, and handing it in undiftnrbed enjoyment to the 
young Earl of Nottingham ? 

He accompanied Henry V, in his firft expedition to France, with four 
knights, forty-five efqnires, fifty men at arms, and one hundred and fifty mounted 
archers, as appears from the Sloane MS. 6400, printed in Sir Harris Nicolas's 
Hiftory of the battle of Agincourt. He was one of the commillioaers for 
trial of the Earl c^ Cambridge, Lord Scrope of Malham, and Sir Thomas 
Grey : and, on the two former demanding to be tried by their peers, was 
one of the p^ers who lat on the irregular trial which condemned them. He 
h^d an important command at the fiege of Harfleur, and as Earl Marihal 
received the keys of that city on its furrender. Whether his was one of 

"the ray cafques 
Tliat did a^ht tl^ air at Agincourt" is 
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is a doubtful point. We fear he was not one of thofe prefent at the battle, 
though Sir Harris Nicolas, who is no mean authority, comes to the conclufion 
that he was. The authority of feveral writers is quoted, who name the Earl 
Marihal among thofe fent home from Harfleur with the fick and prifoners. If he 
only went in charge of them, there was time for his retnm to France tn the fort- 
night which elapfed between the furrender of Harfleur and the commencement 
of the King's rafli but glorioufly fucceflful march, by Aginconrt to Calais : but 
Hall, whofe authority is not quoted by Sir Harris Nicolas, after fpeaking of 
the fufferiogs of the army from dyfentery, fays (p. 63, ed. 1809) that the King 
licenfed the Duke of Clarence, his brother, John, Earl Marfhal, and John, Earl of 
Arundel, being infe£led with that difeafe, to return into England. Sir Harris 
Nicolas alfo prints a Roll of the names of the dokes, earls, barons, knights, 
efquires, ferviteurs, and others prefent at the battle of Agincourt ; but he does 
not refer to a variation worth notice in the terms in which the different leaders 
are referred to. The firit names are "The Duke of Gloucefter with his 
retynew" [followed by the lift of names]. "Thefe be the names of the retinn 
of the Earle of Marche, which was at the battle of Egyncourt" — "Therle of 
Huntingdon, with his retenu, that was at the battle of Egyncourt" — "Thefe 
be the names of the retenu of the Erie Marihall, that was at the battell of 
Egyncourt with the Kinge." The document is printed from the Englilh original, 
Harl. MS. 782, collated with a French copy, MS. M i in the College of Arms, 
in which each of the above phrafes "which was" and "that was," is rendered 
"qui fiirent," and the terms in which the rednue of the Earl Marihal are 
mentioned may mean, iii his cafe, and in that of the Earl of March, that the 
retinue were prefent without their chiefs. The fame author notices that 
Henry V fele<5ted the peers and eminent commanders who were at Agincourt 
to fill nearly every vacancy, not beftowed on sovereign princes, which occurred 
in the Order of the Garter during his reign ; and in 1430, according to his 
ftatement, or in 1422, according to Heylin, John Mowbray, Earl Marihal, 
was fo honoured. He was with the King in his fecond expedition to France, 
his retinue, according to the mufter roll of 1417, preferved in the Chapter 
Houfe, Weftminfter, and printed in the Henrici Quinti Regis Angliae Gefta 
of the Englilh Hift. Society, confifting of 6 knights, 103 lances, and 284 
archers. The chronicle juft referred to mentions him at the fieges of Rouen, 
in July, 1418, and of Frenay and Melun, in 1420, and the Chronicle of 
Normandy, printed in the fame volume, mentions him among the retinue 
accompanying the King on his bringing home his bride to England. 

HriHERTO 
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HiTHBRTo we only find him named as Earl Marflial, or Earl of Nottingham. 
We have feen reafons why it wonid not have been prudent to parade the 
higher dignity of Duke of Norfolk, while its origin was frefh in the recollection 
of the parliameut, which repealed other honours granted on the fame occaiion. 
But after the recollection of thefe events had been efeced by a generation 
of loyalty to the reding houfe, there was lels reafon to abftain from putting 
it forward.. Accordingly, in 3 Henry VI, he made his claim to be Duke of 
Norfolk to him and his heirs male, and Earl of Norfolk to him and his heirs 
general ( Rot. Pari., quoted in a note to Nicolas's Hiftoric Peerage by 
Courthope) ; and on the 17th July, 1434, his claim to the Dukedom, under 
the patent to his father, was allowed. Though this has been ufually fpoken 
of as a reftoration, the patent had never been revoked — the banifhment of 
his father had no effect on his eftates or honours, beyond a perfonal difability — 
and the execution of his brother by martial law involved no attainder. The 
circumftances are fully ftated in Vincent's Difcovery of Brooke's Errors (p. 347). 
It feems. that a queftion of precedence bad arifen between the Earl Marflial 
and the Earl of Warwick, whereupon the former petitioned the King in 
parliament, fetting forth that he and all his anceftors, as Earls of Norfolk, 
as well for the blood royal and arms royally [Qy. fupply "augmented"] that 
he came from and bore, as for the faid earldom, claimed place above his 
coufin of Warwick, and that the commonalty of the realm, fummoned to that 
prefent parliament, did fay that he fliould be born to be Duke of Norfolk, 
which, if fo were, the faid commonalty fuppofed fliould make final conclufion 
of the determination of his faid place above his faid coufin of Warwick. He 
then fets out the patents and pedigree, and prays a reference of his claims 
to parliament. The grounds on which his Dukedom was admitted were that, 
although the proceedings in the parliament of Richard IT, in which the Dukedom 
was created, had been, in the parliament held i Henry IV, repealed and annulled 
in general terms, there was no fpecial mention of this dignity, and that a general 
revocation did not extend to it, the creation of dignities being the adl of 
the King and not of the parliament. 

During the chequered warfare in France, in the years 1430 and 1431, the 
Duke of Norfolk muft have had a command of fome importance, for we read 
of him taking " Dammartine, Chaffe-Mongaie, and divers other townes." He 
died on the igth October, 1433, having had a narrow efcape from the termi- 
nation of his career four years earlier, by means which have caufed the 

facrifice 
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facrifice of many a life — the upfetting of a boat, in the attempt to Ihoot the 
cataraifi poaring through Old LondoD Bridge. The adventure is related in 
the Harl. MS. 565, fo. 87 b (here quoted fecond hand from Brazley's Lfmdiniana), 
which telb that the accident "was the caufe of fpylling many a gentil man and 
othere, the more ruthe was : but as God wolde, ye Duke himfelf and too or three 
othere gentyl men, feying that myfchief, leped up on ye pyles, and fo were faved 
through helpe of them that weren above ye brigge with caftyng downe of ropes." 

He left behind him his widow, Katherine, who, in addition to a provifion 
made for her by her bulband's wUl, had an afBgnment of dower, including 
the cafUe, manor, and borough of Strogoil, in the Marches of Wales, and 
the manor of Tudenham, in the county of Glouceller (Dugdale's Baronage, 
i, 131). The dowager ducheis, after furviving two other bufbands, Sir Thomas 
Strangeways, and John Vifcount Beaumont, entered into the bonds of matrimony 
for a fourth time, in January, 1465, when, as defcribed by William of Wyrcefter, 
(he was "juvencula fere iiij" annorum," by giving her hand, and let us hope what 
remained of her heart, to Sir John Widville, the Queen's brother, a young 
man of twenty, who is uncharitably fuppofed by the chronicler to have been 
attradled by her ample dower, exceeding the jointure of the Queen herfelf. 
The chronicler probably exa^erated a little the age of Sir John Widville's 
bride for (he furvived him, and was living in 1483, which would make her 
at that time ninety-seven according to his (hewing. His phrafe of "almoft 
four-fcore years" would cover anj^hing between that age and feventy, which 
would have been the age of her firft hulband, if he had been Uving. Each of 
thefe three after-taken huftands was, in her right, lord of Striguil ; but their 
temporary polTeffion of it does not render it neceOary to do more than record 
the faifl;, and defcribe their refpedlive arms. Thofe of Strangeways were Sable, 
two lions pafTant, in pale, paly of Hx Argent and Gules — thofe of Beaumont 
Azure, fem^e de lis and a lion rampant Or. Thofe of Widville, Argent a fefs 
and canton Gules, we Ihall have to mention again, when, by another alliance, 
they became quartered with the arms of the family of Somerfet. 
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On the death of John, third Duke of Norfolk, his fon, John, then aged 
about eighteen, fucceeded him in bis eflates (fubjeft to the widow's dower) 
and in his Dukedom and Earl Marfhalfhip. This John, fourth Duke, obtained 
in 23 Henry VI (11 March, 1445) a patent, confirming to him the Dukedom 
of Norfolk, with precedence next after the Duke of Exeter. The neceffity 
or occafion for this does not appear, except perhaps that the patent to the 
latter nobleman, in the January previous, with place next after the Duke of 
York, had created coniiifion in the order of precedency. The Duke of Norfolk 
feems to have been in good credit with the Regency during the early years 
of the reign of Henry VI; for we find him, in 1439, one of the ambalTadors 
engaged in the abortive attempt at negociating a peace with France (Rym. 
Feed., X, 738, quoted in Rapin). In 1450 he was inftalled Knight of the 
Garter. A more precife date would be defirable, with reference to the progrefs 
of pubhc events, and efpecialty in relation to Jack Cade's infarre£tion, which 
broke out in May of that year. Subverfive of all law and government as were 
the proceedings of the rebels, and atrocious as were their excefles, when they 
obtained temporary control of the metropohs, their objefts were not the wild 
communifm, which our great dramatift, or the author of the play which bears 
his name, has made a byeword.' On the contrary, their fchedule of grievances, 
complained that "the lords of the King's royal blood were put from his daily 
prefence, and other mean perfons of lower nature exalted, and made chief of 
his privy council," and they demanded, among other things, "that the King 

will avoid all the falfe progeny and affinity of the Duke of Suffolk 

and take about his noble perfon the true lords of his royal blood of this his 
realm, that is to fay the high and mighty prince, the Duke of York .... and 
the mighty princes, the Dukes of Exeter, Buckingham, and Norfolk, and all 
the earls and barons of this land, and then fliall he be the richeft King Chriftian." 
It would be odd if it fliould turn out that the Duke of Norfolk was indebted 
for his Garter to the influence and recommendation of Jack Cade. In March, 
1451, the Duke's fon, John Mowbray, was created Earl of Warren and Surrey, 
the title being derived from the fadl of the Mowbrays reprefenting, through 
the wife of the firft Duke of Norfolk, the line of the Fitzalans, Earls of Surrey. 
As he was Hill a minor, and incapable of fitting in parliament, this honour can 
only have been conferred to conciliate his father, who was clofely allied with 

the 

' It has been pointed out by Sir Francis Palgiave (Courtenay's Commentarieson Shakefpeare, i, 303) 

that almoll the very words which the DramatiA puts into the mouth of Jack Cade (3 Henry VT, 

a^iv, EC, 3) are derived fiora Holinlhed (ii, 737, ed. 1807), but in relation not to Jack Cade, but 

to Wat Tyler. 
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the Duke of York, at this time becoming fonnidable to the goTermnent, and 
accufed, rightly or wrongly, of having been the inftigator of Cade's infurre^on. 
The Duke of Norfolk's defcent, through his mother, from John of Gaunt 
mi^t have led us to anticipate his adherence to the Houfe of Lancafler ; 
but one of her fifters had married the Duke of York himfelf, and her brother 
Richard |Neville Earl of Salifbury, was his warm adherent, and the father of 
that Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, whofe career, during the Wars of the 
Rofes, acquired him the title of the King-maker. Surrounded with thefe 
influences the Duke of Norfolk took his Hand very decidedly with the White 
Rofe. He was the Norfolk of Shakefpeare's Henry VI, pt. iii, but there is 
nothing in that play which illuftrates his character or hiftoiy, or calls for 
particular notice, unlefs it be to obferve that the Dramatift, if he had been 
acquainted with the pedigree of Norfolk, would fcarcely have made him fay, 
on the prodttdtion of the bead of the Duke of Someriet, " Such hope have 
all the line of John of Gaunt" (act i, fc. i). He fought both in the firft and 
fecond battles of St. Albans, but we do not find him fpecially mentioned in 
any of the other engagements preceding the eftablifliment of Edward IV on 
the throne. He accompanied the new fovereign in his march northwards, 
immediately after his Proclamation, and was conftituted Jullice Itinerant of 
all the Forefts South of Trent ; but at the battle of Towton, on the 29th of 
March, 1461, he was compelled by ficknefs to refign the command of the 
van to Lord Fauconbridge. It was probably his laft illnefs, for he died in 
the fame year, and was buried at Thetford. 

John Mowbray, Earl of Warren and Surrey, his fon, by his wife, Eleanor, 
daughter of William Bourchier, Earl of Ewe in Normandy, fucceeded him as fifth 
Duke of Norfolk. He died in 1475, the laft of the male line of his houfe, and 
on the failure of his iflue (his only daughter, Anne, married at four years old 
to the ill-fated Prince, Richard, Duke of York, having died in infancy) his eftates 
paffed, by a defcent traced through a daughter of Thomas Mowbray, firft Duke 
of Norfolk, to the founder of the illuftrious family of Howard, to whom the 
Dukedom of Norfolk was confequently granted, and in whofe defcendants, after 
many a forfeiture and reftoration, it is ftill vefted, and who ftill hold the dignity 
of Hereditary Earl Marihal of England. It will not be neceffaiy for us to 
follow the career of this nobleman to its clofe, for we meet with nothing note- 
worthy refpeiSlmg him previous to the year 1468, and in that year his caftle 
and lordOiip of Striguil, the fubjedt of our memoir, paffed by exchange into other 
hands, by a tranfa£tion which we will proceed to trace in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Families of Herbert and Tudor. 




THE Earldom of Pembroke, which had become extmdl in the perfon of 
John Haftings, third earl of his family, had fubfequently been twice 
re-created, and had twice again become extiniSt, in the perfons of 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucefter, and William de la Pole, and in 1453 it had 
been granted by Henry VI to his half brother, Jafper Tudor, or Jafper of 
Hatfield, the younger of the two fons of Katherine of France, widow of Henry V., 
by her ill advifed marriage with Owen Tudor. The elder fon, Edmond, was at 
the lame time created Earl of Richmond, but died three years afterwards, leaving 
an'infant fon, deftined to found the royal houfe of Tudor. On the breaking out 
of the War of the Rofes Jafper was a trufted and adtive fupporter of Queen 
Margaret. After her vidlory at Wakefield ftie divided her forces, marching in 
perfon towards London, to encounter the Earl of Warwick, and fending the 
fmaller divifion to the weft, under the command of Jafper, Earl of Pembroke, to 
oppofe the forces of Edward, who by the death of his father at the battle 
of Wakefield had become Duke of York. The defeat of the Lancaftrian 
army at Mortimer's Crofs, on the and February, 1461, rendering ufeless the 
Queen's vifSlory at St. Albans a fortnight later, may be confid^red as the 
proximate event which fet Edward on the throne. Among the ableft and 
moft trufted leaders of his forces, on this and other occafions, was Sir 
William Herbert, who was fummoned to Edward's firft council, within a 
week after his acceffion, and to parliament, on the 26th July, 1461, as 
Lord Herbert of Herbert (Nicolas's Hiltoric [Peerage, by Courthope). The 

only 
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only fa£ts in his pedigree which have never been difputed are that he 
was the eldeft fon of Sir William ap Thomas of Raglan, by his fecond wife, 
Gwladys, daughter of Sir David Gam, one of the three brave captains faid 
to have been knighted, after receiving mortal wounds, on the field of Agincourt, 
another of them being his fon in law, Sir Roger Vaughan, the firft faufi>and 
of Gwladys. A pedigree has been preferved, and is printed in the Appendix 
to Coxe's Monmouthfhire, faid to have been traced by four bards, chiefeft 
men of Ikill within the Province of South Wales, at the command of Edward IV, 
by whofe wifli Sir William is alleged to have afliimed the name of Herbert, 
difcontinuing the Welfh fyltem of changing the fumame at each defcent. In 
this pedigree the Welfti heralds deduce an illuftrious defcent from a natural 
fon of Henry I, but the document has never met with acceptance, and, the 
origin of the family having been thoroughly examined by Mr. Hawkins and 
Mr. Wakemaa, and difcu&ed by Mr. 06tavius Morgan, in his Memoir on the 
Abergavenny Monuments, we may ftate fhortly on their authority that Sir 
WilUam ap Thomas was the founder of his own fortunes, being Steward of 
the Lordfliips of Ulk, Caerleon, &c., under Richard Duke of York, and high 
in his confidence and that of his fon, Edward, afterwards Edward IV, and in 
that fituation acquired extenfive eftates, of which Raglan and Gower were 
part, and was fucceeded in his office, and in the confidence of the houfe of 
York, by his fon, William. Hall's Chronicle fpeaks of the latter as one who, 
of a mean gentleman, was promoted to the eftate of an earl. He was 
throughout the brave and trullworthy adherent of Edward IV, one of whofe 
firft adls, on attaining to the throne, muft have been to appoint him Lord 
Chamberlayne, unlefs the author of a poem, printed in Wright's Political 
Songs and Poems, publifhed under the direction of the Mafter of the Rolls 
(ii, 280), in describing the King's entry into London, has antedated Sir William 
Herbert's acquifition of that ofiice, as he certainly has that of his earldom of 
Pembroke : — 

"In the Kynges forwarde the prynce did ride, 
Withe nobill Lwdes of grttt renowne ; 

The Erie of Pembroke the lorde chamberlayne be his fide; 
Many other Knyghtes and yomen of the crowne. 
• • « « « 

The lorde chamberlayne, that gentill Knygte, 

Whiche &ilid his mayiler nother in (lorme ne ftoure; 

Off goodly men he had a faire fyghte, 
Wicbe rode afore the Kynge to his honoure." 

Oh 
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On the 4th November, 1461, a parliament was held, at which Henry VI 
and his Queen, and fon, Jafper, Earl of Pembroke, and many others were 
attainted. Mr. Morgan, fpeaking of the fame parliament, fays, "Sir John 
Skidmore of Herefordfhire and divers other perfons were attainted, and their 
lands forfeited to the crown, and on that fame day Sir William Herbert was 
created Baron Herbert of Chepftow, Raglan, and Gower, and fhortly after 
his creation he had a grant by patent of the caftle and lordfliip of Pembroke 
and feveral other manors in tail general, and among them the lordHiip of 
Magor, Redwick, and the caftle and lordfliip of Caldicot, in the Marches of 
W^es ; alfo the caftle of Goderich, and lordihip of Urkenfield, in co. 

Hereford, late the eftate of James, Earl of Wiltfliire, atuinted In 

1463 he was elefted Knight of the Garter, and in 1463 he was appointed 
by patent Chief Juftice of North Wales for life, and had a grant of the 
caftle and lord(hip of Dunfter and Mynehede, late the pofleflions of James 
Lutterel, attainted."' The flight difcrepancy as to the date of his creation 
as Lord Herbert is explainable. He was not created in, but fummoned 
to, parliament, the authority of Dugdale to the contrary notwithftanding ; 
and the earlier of the above dates may have been that of the writ : 
for the day of meeting of the parliament was changed from that originally 
appointed, in confequence of miUtaiy emergencies. But Mr. Morgan has 
made a much more ferions flip in calling him Lord Herbert of Chepftow, 
Raglan, and Gower, a title firft created, as we Ihall fee, forty-five years 
later, and Chepftow being at this time, as we have feen already, the property 
of the Duke of Norfolk, a loyal adherent to the Houfe of York. In Sandford's 
Genealogical Hiftory (p. 292) it is ftated that " after that King Edward IV 
had forced King Henry VI out of his kingdom, this Jafper was attainted, 
and William, Lord Herbert, created Earl of Pembroke in his room, A° 1462, 
which honour, his patent mentions, was granted him in conlideration of his 
expelling Jafper the rebel." This again is a miftake, anticipating the grant of 

the 

* Mr. Maxwell Lyte, in his Memoir on " Dunfter and its Lords " (ArchicoI<^ca] Journal, vol xzxvij, 
pi 178), bya that the King anticipated the decree of the attainder of James Luttrell, for that the 
accounts of the receipts and expenfes of his bailiff at Dunfter, now remaining there (Dunfter Muniments, 
Box i, Na 27), begin as early as i6th March, 1461, twelve days only after the acceflion of the Houfe 
of York. The caftle and lands of Dunfter being held in capite would, however, as a matter of courfe, 
upon the death of James Luttrell, who died five days after the fecond battle of St Albans, from wounds 
there received, be taken into the King's hands. Mr. Lyte adds that the grant to WiUiam Herbert, 
Eail of Pembroke, was made in June, 1463. The caftle and lands were reftwed to the Luttrell family 
twentT-four years afterwards upon the accefCon of Henry VIL— Ed. 
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the Earldom of Pembroke by fix years. The patent intended to be referred to 
is that containing the grant of the Cast/e and Lordship of Pembroke. The 
grant to Lord Herbert of the Earldom of Pembroke, was, according to Mr. 
Morgan, 27th May, and, according to Sir Harris Nicolas (who in his defcent of 
the Earldom of Pembroke, though not elfewhere, falls into the error of calling 
him Baron Herbert of Chepftow), 8th September, 1468. The immediate fervice 
of which it was the reward was evidently the capture of the caftle of Harlech, 
which furrendered on the 14th April, 1468, having held out till that time under 
Dafydd ap Jenkin ap Einion, a ftout fupporter of the Houfe of Lancafter. 
Lord Herbert had invefted the hitherto impregnable fortrefs, after a march 
of almoft incredible difficulty through the mountain pafles, by a route whicb, 
Camden fays, retained to his day the name of The Herbert^ his army making 
their way by fcaling the rocks and throwing themfelves from crag to crag. 
The final operations of the fiege were -left to his heroic brother, Sir Richard 
Herbert, of Coldbrook, who, having pledged himfelf to ufe his beft efforts to 
fave the life of his brave captive, Dafydd, offered his own to the obdurate 
King, as a laft proof of his readinefs to redeem his pledge, or, as an alter- 
native, threatened to replace Dafydd in his caftle, and let the King fend 
whom he pleafed to take him out again. His intercelfion prevailed at length, 
but, as his defcendant, Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, complains he 
received no other reward for his fervice. In fa£i the Earldom of Pembroke, 
the reward for the fervice, was properly beftowed on his brother, who had . 
not only the chief command, but had overcome the principal difficulties of 
the operation. 

In the fame year, and probably as part of the arrangements connected 
with the grant of the Earldom, was the exchange made with the Duke of 
Norfolk of certain lands in Norfolk and Suffolk, which had been acqnired 
by the Earl of Pembroke, for the caftle and manor of Chepftow and manor 
of Todenham : for it is ftated by Mr. Wakeman, in his paper on Chepftow, 
that as this exchange was made at the requeft of the King, he granted to the 
Duke the fame extenlive rights and privileges in the manors he received as 
thofe he had enjoyed at Chepftow. The exchange was ratified by Royal 
Charter (Rot. Chart. 8 Edward IV., referred to in a note to Orm. Strig., p. 92). 
It muft have been a defirable arrangement for both parties. The Mowbrays 
had the bulk of their eftates, as well as their titles of nobility, to the northern 
and eaftem counties, to the latter of which the exchanged manors probably 

formed 
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fonned a defirable addition, while Chepftow and Tidenham were never any- 
thing more to them than diftant outlying eftates. From firft to laft we have 
not met with an incident connecting their local hiftory with the perfonal 
hiftory of the Mowbray family, nor does any member of it appear to have 
left a memorial of his intereft in the neighbourhood, by entitling himfelf to be 
commemorated among the benefactors to Tintem Abbey. In the hands of 
William Herbert, the poffeflion of thefe eftates united once more the title of 
Earl of Pembroke with the o^vnerihip of the caftle of the Strongbows and 
Marfhals, though it finally divorced them from the hereditary Earl Marflialfliip, 
which has to this day defcended with the Dukedom of Norfolk. 

It is probable that during William Herbert's ownerihip of Chepftow, and, 
if fo, no doubt by the aid of his liberality, a commencement was made of the 
building of ftone cloifters to Tintem Abbey, the wooden cloifters ufually con- 
ftrudled during the feverer rule of the early Ciftercians being unfuited to the 
more magnificent ideas of the age at which our memoir has now arrived. 
There are remains of Perpendicular architefture at the fouth eaft angle. If 
the work "was commenced at the inftance of the Earl of Pembroke, his 
untimely death will account for no greater progrefs having been made than 
is indicated by the remains juft noticed. His will contained a bequeft of a 
hundred tons of * * *, to be given to the cloyfter of Tintem. There is a 
blank for the material in the will, as printed, from the Teftamenta Vetufta, 
in Mr. Morgan's Abergavenny Monuments, from which it is here quoted 
fecondhand, but there can be no difficulty with fupplying the blank with 
" lead."' 

The 

' We do not think it is quite fo eafy to fill the blank with "lead" The quantity, loo tons, 
is enonnous, and lead at this period would probably be defcribed by the " fother," a weight equal 
to about nineteen hundred-weight inflead of by the ton. Thirty tons of lead would cover the whole 
cloiHer roof, reckoning fideen pounds to the foo^ which is double the weight now ufed, and feventy- 
five tons would cover the entire area of the doider. Mr. Blafhill in his monograph on Tintem 
Abbey (Trans. Briftol and Glouceflerihire Archseological Society, vol vi, p. loo) has filled the blank 
with "done," and lays that traces of this late work ftill exifl between the door of the Church along 
the eaAem fide of the cloifler garth as far as the Chapter Houfe. The bequell was more probably 
llone than lead; perhaps it was "timber." In 1130 the King granted 100 oaks from the Forefl 
of Dene to the Abbot of Gloucefler for the work of his Church at Gloucefter. This, we ima^e, 
would be at teafl. five times the quantity mentioned if timber, but the wwk at the cIoiAet would 
be very fmall in proportion to that of the Abbey Church at Gloucefta-. — Ett 
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Thb fubje(^ of our notice is the Earl of Pembroke of Shakefpeare's 
Henry the Sixth, Part III ; but it is a Angular circumftance that, though 
included in the Dramatis Perfonje, and introduced in A6t IV, fc. r, to receive 
orders for the levy of troops, he is not made to utter a fingle word. Com- 
mentators have not noticed the circumftance, though remarking that in the 
Firft Folio the very pofition of the nine perfons on the ftage is indicated.' On 
the Shakefpearian ftage he would be a chara£ter of rather lefs importance 
than the Cock in Hamlet. On the modem one, if we could fuppofe the 
play to be put upon the boards, he would contribute to the pageantry of the 
fcene in a jupon, or tabard, emblazoned. Party per pale Azure and Gules, 
three lions rampant Argent. Mr. Morgan (Abergavenny Mon., p. 48) fays, 
" he feems to have home the old Herbert arms, Per pale Azure and Gules, 
three lions rampant Or, as Churchyard and Gough defcribe them : the lions 
have fince been changed to Argent." Gough, as quoted by Mr. Morgan 
(p. 45), does indeed fo defcribe them : but Churchyard, referred to in the 
fame page, and quoted at length at p. 16, fays, "His arms three ramping 
lions whitey I prefer therefore adhering to his authority, as the earlieft 
defcriber of the monument, rather than that of Gough, who wrote from a 
defcription dating (ixty years later, even afluming that he copied corre<5lly 
from the manufcript in his poffeflion. Vincent, in his Difcovery of Brooke's 
Errors, alfo gives the lions Argent. 

Whatever 

I The earliefl fonn in which we hare this play, which is Hill included in the works of Shakespeare, 
rather to preferve the continuity of the hiftorical feries than Irom a convidUon, on the part of his 
modern editors, that it is to any great extent the work of his hand, is in the unique copy in the 
Bodleian, bearing the date of 1595, a reprint of which was edited by Mr. Halliwell-Philiipps for the 
Shakefpeare Society. It is entitled, " The true tragedie of Richard, Duke of York^, and the death 
of good king Henrie the Sixt, with the whole contention betwecne the two houfes I^ncailer and 
Yorke, as it was fundrie times a£ted by the Right Honourable the Earle of Fembrooke his fervant&" 
In this old play the feme peculiarity appears in the treatment of the charaiSer of Pembroke. The 
Earl of Pembroke mentioned in its title page was Henry Herbert, who was the grandfon of Richard 
Herbert, of Ewias (an illegitimate fon of the fiifl. William Herbert, the fubjeft of our notice) and 
was the fecond Earl of a new creation, dating from 1551, and the father of Shakefpeare's friend 
and patron, William Herbert One would have expeded to find that his own company of players, 
in producing his great ancedor on the Aage, had gladly avuled themfelves of the oj^xntunity of 
putting him in a prominent pofition, and paying him compliments, which would have been well 
underflood as indlre^ly applicable to their patron himfetf Is it not probable that they did fo^ 
and that fomething originally forming part of the play has been ftruck out, either as too flatterii^i 
to pleafe the Earl's good tade, or as containing political allufions which could not be allowed ? 
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Whatever differences there may be ia the views of hiftorians as to the 
caufes and date of the King-maker's firll change of feeling towards the 
fovereign whom he had placed upon the throne — differences which it is not 
our bufinefs to reconcile — there can be no queftion that they had their origin, 
mediately or immediately, in the King's imprudent marriage, and the aggran- 
dizement of the Queen's relations by matrimonial alliances and public offices, 
to the difjuft of the ancient nobility. The marriage of Sir John Widville to 
the aged Duchefs of Norfolk was one of thefe tranfaftions. The Earl of 
Pembroke, who owed his own nobility to the reigning fovereign, had no fuch 
ground of offence, and from firft to laft we find him an unfwerving adherent 
of the court party. Among the notes to Warkworth's Chronicle, publilbed by 
the Camden Society, is a document, whicb, if genuine, is of great hiftorica! 
importance, from a MS. roll in the Aflimolean Mufeum (No. n6o, m. 2 dorfo.), 
being a circular inviting attendance in force at a meeting for the oftenfible 
obje6l of petitioning the King for a redrefs of grievances. It is expreffed to 
be under the lignet and fign manual of the Duke of Clarence, the Archbifhop 
of York, and the Earl of Warwick, and it is a fignificant fa<5t that it bears 
date the very day after Clarence's marriage with the Earl's daughter. The 
articles annexed to the circular, fetting forth the grievances complained of, 
are unneceffary, or at all events too lengthy, for our purpofe, but the circular 
itfelf is as follows :— " Right trufty and welbeloved we grete you welle. And 
welle ye witte that the Kyng oure foveregne lord)rs true fubgettes, of diverfe 
partyes of this his realms of Engelond, have delivered to us certayn biUis 
of Articles whiche we fuppofe that ye have in thoos parties, rememberynge in 
the fame the difceyvabille covetous rule and gydynge of certayne ceducious 
perfones ; that is to fay, the Lord Ryvers, the Ducheffe of Bedford, his wyf, 
Ser William Herbert, Erie of Pembroke, Humfrey Stafford, Erie of Deven- 
fliire, the Lordis Scabs and Audeley, Ser John Wydeville, and his brethren, 
Ser John Fogge, and other of theyre myfchevous rule, opinion, and affent, 
wheche have caufed oure feid fovereyn Lord and his feid realme to falle in 
grete poverte of myferie, difturbynge the mynyftracion of the lawes, only 
entendyng to thair owen promocion and enrichyng. The feide trewe fubgettis 
with pitevous lamentacion callyng upon us and other lordes to be meanes to 
oure feid fovereyne Lord for a remedy and reformacion ; werfore we, thenkyng 
the peticioun comprifed in the feid articles refonabyll and profitable for the 
honours and profite of oure feid fovereyn Lord and the comune welle of alle 
this his realme, fully purpofed with other lordis to Ihewe the fame to his 

good 
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good grace, defiryng and pray you to difpofe and arredie you to accompaneye 
us thedir with as many perfones defenfabyiy arrayede as y can make, lettyng 
you wete that by Goddis grace we entende to be at Caunterbury uppou 
Sonday next comyng. Wretyn undre oure fignettis and flgne manuell the 
xiith day of Juyll, Ao 1469." 

If this document be genuine, it difpofes of the view of Carte, who ignores 
altogether the negociations for the King's marriage with the Lady Bona, treats 
the infurretftion under Robin of Riddefdale as a riling for the real objedl of 
redrefling local grievances, and- fuppofes Warwick to have remained loyal to 
Edward IV until the following year. But there are feveral fufpicious cir- 
cumftances conne<Sted with this invitation to an armed meeting. There is no 
mention in hiftory of its either having been adted upon, or difcovered and 
denounced as an adt of treafon. On the contrary Warwick filled for fome 
time afterwards important offices under the crown. Hiftorians are agreed that 
the marriage of Clarence with Warwick's daughter took place at Calais, on 
the nth of July: and the date of this document on the following day, which 
was a Wednefday, does not ftate where it purports to have been figned. It 
is not likely that its authors had already arrived in England, and if it was 
fent over from Calais, the notice was too Ihort to allow for the chance of 
contrary winds, and afford time to circulate it, and enable the receivers to 
prepare for a meeting *' defenfably arrayed" on the following Sunday. At 
all events, whether genuine or otherwife, it is valuable as a probably con- 
temporary document, for the purpofe for which it is here quoted, as fhewing 
that the Earl of Pembroke was, in the opinion of the writer, one of the 
"ceducious perfons," whofe pofition in their fovereign's counfels led to the 
temporary lofs of his throne. 

The fcale of the expedition fent againft the Yorkfhire infurgents indicates 
that it was fomething more than a local rifing, and we may fafely conclude that 
it was from the firft contrived, as it was notorioufly evefltually directed, in the 
Lancaftrian intereft. A force was fent againft it of 14000' men under the 
command of the Earl of Pembroke, and 7000 archers under the command of 

Humphrey 

1 The numbers are taken from Waikworth's Chronicle, on the aflumption that xliij fliould be read 
xiiij : but they are very variouily flated by other authors, the f(»ce afligned to the Earl of Femtxoke's 
command rangiDg from 6oeo to 18000, and that to Stafford's from 800 to 7000. See Hall, Holtnlhed, 
Stow, Cait^ Rapin, &c. 
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Humphrey Stafford, Lord Stafford of Southwicke, who on the 17th of May 
previous had been created, or at leaft nominated, Earl of Devon. It is this 
commilfion which was commemorated in Shakefpeare's fcene. The two forces 
effected a junftioa on the Cotfwolds, and marched northwards. After feveral 
Ikirmifhes, in one of which a reconnoitering party, led by Lord Stafford and 
Sir Richard Herbert, was defeated, and in another, Sir Henry Neville, one 
of the leaders of the Lancaftrian party, was taken prifoner, and killed in cold 
blood, the two armies met on the 26th of July, 1469, at Danefmore, near 
Edgecot, about three miles from Banbury. In this town Pembroke's forces 
had been quartered the night before : but Lord Stafford, on a paltry fquabble 
about quarters, had marched off with his archers, and was not prefent at the 
battle. This unwarrantable ftep met with condign punifhment, for on the King's 
proclamation he was feized in Somerfetlhire, and beheaded without form of 
trial. His defediion had fatal refults on the battle of Danefmore, in which 
victory for fome time inclined in favour of the royal forces, Sir Richard 
Herbert performing unheard of feats of prowefs, pafling and repaflSng twice 
unhurt through the enemy's ranks with his pole-axe. But, as Hall relates 
(p. 274, ed. 1809), "when the Welflimen were at the very point to have obtained 
the vidtory, the northern men being in a manner difcomfited, John Clappam, 
Efq., fervant to the Earl of Warwick, mounted up the fide of the eaft hill, 
accompanied only with 500 men, gathered of all the rafcal of the town of 
Northampton and other villages about, having borne before them the ftandard 
of the Earl, with the white bear, crying, ' A Warwick ! A Warwick 1 ' The 
Welflimen, thinking that the Earl of Warwick had come upon them with all 
his puiffance, fuddenly, as men amazed, fled." That Warwick' fliould have been 
a name of terror to the King's army is contrary to the theory that he was 
fuppofed to be ftill a loyal adherent to the throne. The Earl of Pembroke 
and Sir Richard Herbert, his brother, were taken prifoners, and conveyed to 
Banbury, where, on the following day, they were both beheaded in the Church 
porch. " Much lamentation," fays Hall, " and no lefs entreaty was made to 
lave the life of Sir Richard Herbert, both for his goodly perfonage, which 
excelled all men there, and alfo for the noble chivalry that he had fliewed in 
the field the day of the battle, infomuch that his brother, the Earl, when he 
fliould lay down his head on the block to fuffer, faid to Sir John Conyers and 
Clappam, * Mafters, let me die, for I am old ; but fave my brother, which is 
young, lufty, and hardy, mete and apt to ferve the greateft: prince of Chriftendom.' 
But Sir John Conyers and Clappam, remembering the death of the young knight. 

Sir 

3 A 
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Sir Henry Neville, coufin to the Earl of Warwick, could not hear on that fide, 
but caufed the Earl and his brother, vrith divers other gentlemen, to the 
number of ten, to be there beheaded." The other executions were at 
Northampton, and included the Queen's father, Richard Widville, Earl Rivers, 
and her brother, Sir John Widville, whofe love match with the Duchefs of 
Norfolk brought his name into connection with our memoir in a previous 
chapter. The execution of the Earl of Pembroke is commemorated in 
Wordfworth's White Doe of Rylftone, canto i : — 

" Pals, pais who will yon chantiy door ; 
.Aiid through the chink in the IraAured floor 
Look down, and fee a griefly fight — 
A vault where the bodies are buried upright ! 
There, lace to face, and hand by hand, 
The Claphams and Mauleverers Hand ; 
And, in his place, among fon and fire. 
Is John de Clapham, that fierce efquire, 
A valiant man, and a name of dread. 
In the nithleb >t-ars of the White and Red ; 
Who draped Earl Pembroke from Banbury Church, 
And fmote off his head on the ftones of the porch." 

This would feeni to imply that the Earl had taken fan6luary, or was taken 
out of the cuftody of others by Clapham ; but there is no authority for any 
fuch incident. 

Carte ftates that the execution was on the very day of the battle, and 
fays it is fo ftated in the Inquifition taken on the Earl's death ; but his 
will, preferved in the Teftamenta Vetufta, from which it is quoted in Mr. 
Morgan's Memoir on the Abergavenny Monuments, and alfo printed by 
Dugdale (Baronage, ii, 257), is dated on the 37th July. It directs his burial 
in the priory of Burgavenny, gives various bequells to pious ufes, including 
that to Tintem Abbey, mentioned at a previous page, and repeatedly and 
aflFedtionately urges his wife to remember her promife to take the order of 
widowhood, that (he might be the better mafler of her own, to perform his 
will, and to help his children. Notwithllanding his directions, he is believed 
to have been buried at Tintem. He married Anne, daughter of Sir Walter 
Devereux, and fifter of Walter, Lord Ferrers, of Chartley, by whom he bad 
a numerous femily. We accept Mr. Morgan's authority for the ftatement that 

this 
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this lady was his widow ; but it is not quite undifputed. He had a fon known 
as Sir Richard Herbert of Ewias, the anceftor of the Earls of Pembroke 
of the prefent creation, who was either illegitimate or the iffue of a fecond 
marriage with Maud, daughter and heirefs of Adam ap Howel Graunt. There 
is little doubt that the former is the cafe ; for the new Earls of Pembroke, 
for feveral generations, bore the Herbert arms with a bordure compony Or 
and Gules bezanty. 

He was fucceeded by his eldeft fon William Herbert, fecond Earl of 
Pembroke of that creation, who had married the Queen's fifter. Lady Mary 
Widville — one of the numerous matrimonial alliances by which that family 
was provided for immediately after the King's avowal of his own marriage. 
The defcendants of WiUiam Herbert claim through this marriage a legitimate 
conlangainity with the Royal Family ; for the prefent Duke of Beaufort is 
fifteenth in lineal defcent from Richard Widville Earl Rivers, from whom 
Her Majefty is fourteenth in defcent through the Queen of Edward IV. They 
are therefore related in the degree of thirteenth coufins once removed. It is 
a curious . coincidence that they are related in precifely the fame degree by a 
common, defcent from Richard Duke of York, which will be traced when we 
come to fpeak of the marriage of Edward, fourth Earl of Worcefter, with a 
daughter of Francis Haftings, Earl of Huntingdon. It may admit of a doubt 
whether the grant of the lordlhip of Dunfter was not made to the younger 
William Herbert, on the occafion of his marriage, and not to his father, as 
ftated by Mr, Morgan, in a palfage quoted at a previous page.' CoUinson's 
Somerfet (ii, 11) corroborates the latter ftatement, but Carte (ii, 772) fays, 
" Mary, another of the Queen's flfters, was married to WiUiam, the eldeft 
fon of the Lord Herbert, who was thereupon made Lord of Dunftar, and 
afterwards Earl of Huntingdon ; and his ftfter Margaret was difpofed of to 
Thomas Talbot, the young Vifcount L'Ifle. Thefe honours and alliances, 
given and contra<5ied within the fpace of fix months, in favour of a family 

that 

* It would appeal from Mr. Maxwell 1716*3 Memoir of "Dunfler said its Lords," Archscological 
Joomal, xxxvii, p. 179. that the grant was to the elder VVilliaiD Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, for he 
lays: "the Earl of Pembroke was beheaded by the Lancaflrians in 1469, and in r472, the King 
committed the cuAody of I>unfter, and of other ellates jull mentioned, to Ann, Countefs of Pembroke, 
during the minority of her fon," citing Inq., p. m., g and 10 Edward IV, No. 21, and Pat Roll, 
13 Edward IV, Part 2, m. 23; and he goes on to lay: "In r47S the young Earl obtained 
quiet pofleflion of all his lands, and the caufe of the Luttrells feemed hopele& indeed," citbg 
TU. Roll, 15 Edward. 14 P«t. 3 »■ 7— Ed. 
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that had fcarce made any figure before, rendered the Widvillet generally 
odious. " In fpite of ftridt grammatical conftrudtion, the '* who " in this 
pafTage mull be referred to William, the fon, as is evident from the mention 
of him as Earl of Huntingdon. Dugdale's ftatement (Baronage, ii, 257), 
that he was nine years old on the 5th of March preceding his father's death, 
cannot be correal. It muft furely hare been a mifprint for nineteen, or fome 
other age. That this muft have been the cafe is (hewn by various fa£is. One 
would be fufficient, namely that five years later, as ftated by Dugdale in the 
following page, namely in 14th Edward IV, he was retained to ferve the King 
in his wars of France and Normandy for one whole year, with forty men at arms 
and two hundred archers. Dugdale's ftateraent would make him only four 
years and a half old at the date of the King's acknowledgment of his Queen, 
at which age, or within fix months afterwards, the fo called marriage of the 
Earl of Pembroke's fon could only have been a betrothal ; but there feems to 
be no fufficient iteafon for doubting that he was of marriageable age, and that 
the marriage was complete. 

He did not long remain in undifturbed pofleOion of his eftates and honours. 
In the fpring following his accelfion to the title, Warwick was in open alliance 
with Queen Margaret, and in Odlober the fceptre was again placed in the 
helplefs grafp of Henry VI. At a parliament, held on the 36th November, 
1470, Edward was declared an ufurper and traitor — all ftatutes made under 
his authority were repealed — his adherents were attainted — and various noblemen, 
including Jafper, Earl of Pembroke, were reftored, as well in blood, as to 
their eftates and dignities. Striguil had never been his, nor, fo ^ as I am 
aware, the Norfolk and Suffolk eftates for which it had been exchanged. But 
thofe were not the times for any nice inveftigation of titles, and to reinftate 
them in the fame pofition in which they ftood before thofe long years of havoc 
would have been an utter impoflibilty. We might therefore reafonably expe<% 
to find Jafper Tudor put into pofleffion of all the eftates of William Herbert, 
and there are fome flight traces of his having held Chepftow among the reft. 
Polydore Vergil, according to the old tranllation puhliflied by the Camden 
Society, fays that " Jafper, Earl of Pembroke, returned into Wales to his 
Earldom, where he found Henry, fon to his brother Edmund, Earl of Richmond, 
not fully ten years old, kept as prifoner, but honourably brought up with the 
wife of William Herbert, who had been by King Edward created Earl of 
Pembroke, and after, taken in batttle, was, by commandment of the Earl of 

Warwick 
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Warwick, beheaded And fo Jafper took the boy, Henry, from the 

the wife of the Lord Herbert,^ and brought him with himfelf a little aftei; 
when he came to London, unto King Henry." Ilolinflied, and later writers 
who have followed or appropriated this paflage, fpeak of his finding the youog 
Earl of Richmond in the cuftody of Lady Herbert at Pembroke Caftle. It 
may have been fo, but there is nothing in the ftatement of Polydore Vergil 
to indicate that caftle, rather than Chepftow, Raglan, Caldicot,' or any other 
place likely to have been the refidence of William Herbert's widow. The 
words of the original (p. 523, ed. Bafil, 1570) are "reverfus eft in Vualliam 
ad comitatum suum" and, to remove all doubt as to the fenfe in which he 
ufed the word, he concludes his hiftwry with an apology for the ufe of words, 
the fignification of which had changed in long ufage, " cujufmodi font Dux 
et Comes, olim ofl&cii tantum, at fummae nunc dignitatis vocabula item Comitatus 
pro Regione" &c. — ^fo that the phrafe really implies nothing more than it 
does in a modem fpeech from the Throne, when Her Majefty's Lords and 
Commons are difmiffed " to their refpeiStive counties " at the end of the feffion 
of parliament. 

But we fliall meet with more diftinA mention of Chepftow prefently, in 
connection with Jafper Tudor. A few fhort months, and Edward was again 
on the throne. The battle of Bamet had been fought, and Queen Margaret 
landed at Weymouth, on the 14th of April 1471, to find her hufband's caufe 
almoft hopelefs. The objedt of her march to Tewkelbury was to effedl a 
jundlion with the forces of Jafper Tudor, who was on the right bank of the 
Severn ; and it was to the precipitation of the Duke of Somerfet, in engaging 
the Yorkift forces before that jundlion was effefted, that the difaftrous refult 
of her march was owing. " Howbeit," fays Polydore Vergil, quoted again 
from the old tranflation, "Jafper, Earl of Pembroke, when he underftood 
that the Queen vras vanquilhed in a foughten field at Tewkelbury, and that 
matters were paft all hope of recovery, retired with his retinue, which he 
was conducting to his confederates, back again to Chepftow. While he here 

tarried 

* So called here becaufe, the Lancaftrian party b^ng now in the afcendant, his title of Earl <d 
Pembrolce could not be recognifed confillently with the rights of Jafper Tudor ; but even the title 
of Lord Herbert was of YorkUl creation. 

' This cadle is fpeciaily mentioned, as Mr. Wokeman, in hb Notes on Caldicot Callle, notices^ 
and refutes a ftatement "in fome recent publications" of Henry VII havit^; been bom here. The 
^A, if it be on^ <A his being brought up here by Lady Heibeit may have ffvesi rife to the notian. 
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tarried, lamenting bow that headinefs, which always is blind and improvident, 
bad uUerly overthrown the univerfal power of King Henry, and deliberatiDg 
with his friends what courfe was beft to take, behold, one Roger Vaughan, a 
very valiant man, fent thither by King Edward for that purpofe, went about 
by a train to take him, whereof the Earl being advertized, took the faid Roger 
within the town and cut off his head, and fo he fuffered death at the Earl's 
appointment, which himfelf eSayed by guile to have brought the Earl unto. 

The Earl departed from thence to Pembroke, whom, incontinent, 

Morgan Thomas, fent by King Edward, befieged and kept in with ditch and 
trench, that he might not efcape, but the eighth day following he was delivered 
from that diftrefs by David, brother to the faid Morgan, his aflured faithful 
friend, and departed forthvrith to a town by the fea, called Tenby, where, 
having a bark prepared out of hand, he failed into France, with his brother's 
fon, Henry, Earl of Richmond, and certain other his friends and fervants." 
It is poflible that the fele<5tion of ChepHow as a (brategic point may have 
been unconnedted with any rights of ownerfhip ; but as the narrative of his 
ftay there, after all refiflance in the field was at an end, and his being able 
even then to inflidt fummary punifhment in Chepflow on the perfon fent to 
arreft him, feems to indicate it as his relidence and the feat of his power, we 
may venture to number him among the L-ords of Striguil. We fhall not again 
have occafion to mention him, for, although, when the battle of Bofworth bad 
placed his nephew on the throne, Jafper was, along with the higher dignity of the 
Dukedom of Bedford, reftored to the Earldom of Pembroke, it had in the mean- 
time, as we Hiall fee, been once more and finally feparated from the fortunes of 
Striguil Caftle. We will, therefore, in parting with him, notice that his arms 
were. Quarterly, France and England, a bordure Azure charged with eight 
martlets Or. 

Of courfe the reftoration of Edward's power brought with it the reinftate- 
ment of WilUam Herbert in his eftates and Earldom of Pembroke, but he ihortly 
afterwards parted with the latter dignity, by an extraordinary and irregular 
tranfa<^ion with the King, which has been the fubjedl of a good deal of difcuffion 
as a cafe in peerage law. Edward IV, whofe defcent through the Mortimers 
caufed him to take a fpecial interefl in Wales and the Marches, feems to have 
formed a project for dignifying the title of the Prince of Wales with at leafl 
the fhow of authority, by placing him in the nommal adminiftration of the 
government of that part of the kingdom, fupported by a prefident and council, 
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in whom fome real adminiftratiye powers were refted, and holding a fort of 
vice-regal court at Ludlow Caftle. The exiftence of the palatinate jurifdi<Stion 
attached to the Earldom of Pembroke rather claflied with this fcheme, while 
its annexation to the dignities of the Prince of Wales would enhance his real 
as well as nominal power. To enable him to confer the coveted dignity 
on his eldeft fon, the King effedled an arrangement with William Herbert, 
who " was prevailed upon to furrender in chancery the letters patent granted 
to his father, and to renounce and relinquifli all things contained therein, faving 
and referving to the faid William, the fon and heir of William his father, the 
ftate and dignity of Earl, ^ith all the pre-eminencies, honours, &c., to the 
ftate and dignity of Earl belonging, to the intent and effedl that the King 
fliould grant to him the name, ftate, ftyle, title, and dignity of Earl of Hunting- 
don, with all the pre-eminencies, &c. And accordingly, by letters patent, in 
the 1 5th year of his reign, reciting to this effeft, the King erected, preferred, 
and created the faid William Herbert the fon, Earl of Huntingdon, &c., to 
hold to him and the heirs of the body of William Herbert, his father." This 
account of the tranfa^ion, fo far as it is marked as a quotation, is taken from 
the Report of the Lords' Committee on the Dignity of a peer of the realm 
{3rd Rep. 2gth July, 1822, p. 237) ; and the report obferves that "the tranfa<Sion 
feems to have been intended as a mere change of the' name of honour, and 
not as a furrender of the dignity itfelf and the creation of a new dignity," and 
argues from it that "the dignity of Earl and the name of dignity were then 
conCdered as fo far diftindl that the patent granting the dignity by one name 
might be furrendered, referving the dignity itfelf.'" The new patent of the 
Earldom of Huntingdon was, I believe, dated 4th July, 1479, but there is fome 
confufion among the authorities. Nicolas's Hiftoric Peerage, by Courthope, gives 
this date f.v. Huntingdon ; but f.v. Herbert he has 4th July 1472, and the 
report of the Lord's Committee gives only the regnal year, 15th Edward IV, 
which, if the date was 4th July, would bring us to 1475. At the iateft of 
thefe dates William Herbert would have been a minor if Dngdale's ftatement 

of 

^ It further brings the cafe to bear on the qucAion of titular Earldoms, which we difculTed in the 
eu\j pa^ of this memoir, by obferving that " under the Norman and early Angevin princes the 
mere name of digiuty, by which an earl was didinguifhed, was confidered of little importance, and 
HsOt Ms conjecture would account for the &A that in Domefday no name of dign^ is aimexed to 
the Chriftian name of any earl mentioned in that furvey, except thofe who had foreign names of 
dignity, and for the frequent appellation of Earls by their ChriiUan names only, and for vmoaa 
l^>pellations of Earls," inAandng, among others, the cafe of the early Earls of Pembroke bearing the 
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of his age had been correal. The tranfadlion in no way affe£ied the ownerihip 
of Chepftow. On the contrary a patent, referred to in Orm. Strig., 67 n., as 
contained in Rot. Pari. p. 207, 22 Edward IV (which, if it be the fame patent 
we have been fpeaking of, gives us a fourth date to feledt from) fares to 
William, Earl of Huntingdon, the caftles, lordfhips, and manors of Chepftow 
and Gower. 

The new Earl of Huntingdon did not make a figure in hiftory. He was 
prefent at the coronation of Richard lU, carrying the Queen's fceptre, and 
in November following was conftituted Juftice of North Wales ; but we hear 
nothing more of him during the reign of Richard, nor is he once mentioned 
during the ftruggle which fet Henry VII on the throne. On the other hand, 
his brother, Sir Walter Herbert, was an a^or in thofe events, and was ordered 
by Richard to call out the militia of his county to oppofe the Earl of Richmond's 
march from Milford Haven, Sir Walter and Rhys ap Thomas being fpoken 
of by Polydore Vergil (p. 561, ed. 1570) as ruling Wales with almoft equal 
power. His power, fo far as Pembroke was concerned, was derived from 
the King himfelf; for the Earldom of Pembroke, with whatever pofleffions 
and powers were attached to it, had merged in the crown on the accefiion 
of Edward V, or, on the affumption of his illegitimacy, by which Richard III held 
bis crown, became extinct on his death ; and adminiftrative powers may have 
been granted to Sir Walter Herbert on perfonal grounds, and irrefpeiStive of 
his family connedtions. The Harl. MS. 433, f. 30, has a minute, printed as 
Appendix C to Gairdner's Life and Reign of Richard III, of grants of life 
annuities to Welfhmen, dated isth November, i Richard III, being immediately 
after the fuppreffion of Buckingham's rebellion, Among thofe ifTuing out of 
the Lordfhip of Ulke is one of ;^30 to " William Herbert of Ragland," and 
among thofe ifluing out of the Lordfhip of Monmouth is one of forty marks 
to " William Herbert, fquier for the body." The inconfiftency of thefe 
defcriptions with the title of William Herbert, Earl of Huntingdon, and the 
nonexiftence of any other known perfon who could have been defcribed . as 
William Herbert of Ragland, fuggeft the poffible explanation that "William" 
may have been a mifnomer for "Walter." If fo, we have a gUmpfe of the 
fteps by which Sir Walter Herbert may have rifen to the pofition which he 
occupied at the clofe of Richard's reign. His marriage with Anne, daughter 
of the Duke of Buckingham, may have had fome influence in acquiring bim 
the favour of the ufurper, though, if our furmife be correi5t, it did not prevent 
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his rendering fuch fervice in oppofition to his father in law's revolt as to entitle 
him to be rewarded among his Monmouthfhire neighbours. 

In the meantime the Earl of Richmond, before his landing, finding un- 
expected difficulties in procuring the hand of Ehzaheth of York, fent an agent 
to Sir Walter Herbert, to endeavour to detach him from the royal caufe by 
offering to many his fifter (Pol. Verg., p. 559, ed. 1570, Hall's Chron., p. 410, 
ed. 1809) ; but the agent did not' fucceed in reaching him, and it does not 
appear whether Sir Walter's allowing Richmond to march eaftwards without 
a blow was the refult of accident or incapacity, his own treafon, or the 
defeftion of others. His real attitude is left in doubt by Polydore Vergil, 
whofe narrative is the bafis of thofe of Hall and Grafton. According to 
thefe authorities Richmond, on his arrival at Harfordweft, was informed 
that Rhys ap Thomas and Sir John Savage, whofe affiltance he had been 
led to expedt, would adhere to King Richard. Marching five miles towards 
Cardigan, he was met with a rumour, which could be traced to no definite 
fource, that Sir Walter Herbert was at the head of a large force at 
Caermarthen to oppofe him. He afcertatned by fcouts that this was a 
falfe alarm, and was at the fame time reinforced by a fmall party, headed 
by one Griffyn, who came over to him " though he had joined with Sir 
Walter Herbert and Rhys ap Thomas." Marching forward, and being 
informed by his fconts that Sir Walter and Rhys ap Thomas were in 
arms to bar his paflage, he determined to encounter them, in the hope of 
either overcoming them in fight or winning them over to his fide : and pro- 
ceeding in his march towards Shrewftmry, he was met by Rhys ap Thomas, 
with a goodly band of foldiers, who, with affured promife of loyalty, yielded 
themfelves to his prote^SHon : but no further mention is made of Sir Walter 
Herbert. Shakefpeare goes beyond the record in reprefenting him (Richard 
HI, a.& iv, fc. 5) as having joined Richmond's ftandard, and (aft v, fc. 2 and 3) 
as being with him at Bofworth. We may fet off this view of the matter 
againft the diredUy contrary one of Dugdale (Baronage, ii, 258), that " he 
raifed all ,the power he could to oppofe the Earl of Richmond, by reafon 
whereof lofing his favour, when he obtained the crown, he made his niece, 
who was married to Sir Charles Somerfet, knight, heir to his lands." Dugdale 
cites Leland as his authority, but the palfage referred to in his marginal note 
is found, on verification, to relate only to the latter half of the ftatement; 
and even in that there is a mifquotation of " niece " for " fifter." No doubt 

Dugdale 
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Dugdale confidered he was juftified in making a neceflary corre£lion as to 
the relationfhip of the parties, but the neceffity for it might have made him 
diftruft the authenticity of the whole ftatement, derived, as it avowedly was, 
from a cafual informant on an antiquarian tour. 

If any portion of Sir Walter Herbert's military power was derived from 
his brother, the latter's licknefs might account for his being entrufted with 
it : but even in that cafe one would have expedled fuch a negociation as that 
juft noticed to have been opened with the head of the family. Polydore 
Vergil fpeaks of Sir Walter as fuch, and as " a man of great power among 
the Welfli, and who had at home a marriageable filler." As to Richmond's 
overture, a polTible explanation prefents itfelf, which has not been noticed by 
hiftorians. His propofal may have been a real affair of the heart. He was 
fourteen years of age, though Polydore Vergil fays he was under ten, when 
his uncle, Jafper, releafed him from the gentle cuftody of Lady Herbert, by 
whom, whether looked upon as a prifoner or a ward, he was no doubt 
treated as a member of her family, and he may at that time have entertained 
a boyifh aSei^lion for one of her daughters (fome of whom muft have been 
of about his own age), and recurred to it when the propofed match with the 
White Rofe of York appeared to be broken off", or poffibly fought it as the 
means of efcape from a marriage of policy, in which his feelings were not 
enlifted. Sir Walter Herbert may have been the one member of the family 
for whom the young Richmond had fonned the clofeft friendfliip, while- an 
inmate with them at Raglan, Chepftow, Pembroke, or elfewhere, and in that 
capacity have been chofen as the medium for his propofal. There is fome 
reafon, or colour of reafon, for fuppofing that this was not the firft occafion 
on which the idea of a match between the Earl of Richmond and one of the 
Earl of Pembroke's daughters had been entertained. A manufcript in the 
poffeffion of Sir Thomas Herbert,' of Tintem, baronet, which we Ihall ihortly 
have again to refer to, but only as the authority for a ftatement- fo irrecon- 
cilable with fa£ts as to deftroy its credit, is cited by Dugdale (Baronage, ii, 
258) in mentioning that the Eari of Pembroke made an earlier will than that 

already 
1 He is known as the author of a book of travels in India, Feriia, Bcc, and fUll better as the 
attendant on Charles I. during his lad hours. He is laid to have been defcaided from Sir 
Richard Herbert of Coldbrook i but, even fo, his relationfliip to the Earl of Huntingdon was not 
fuch as to account for his polleflion of family papers, or to entitle documents in hts pofleirion to 
greater credit as fuch than belonged to them by virtue of their owner's character as an antiquary, 
in which capacity he aflUled Dugdale in tus MonaAicon. 
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already DOticed, dated the i6th of July in the year of his death, in which he 
appointed marriages for feveral of his daughters, and, among others, that 
Maud, his daughter, fhould be wedded to the Lord Henry of Richmond. 
Richmond's overture related to one of her fifters : for this lady was already 
married to Henry, Earl of Northumberland, whofe good offices were folicited 
in &TOur of the propofal through meflengers at the fame time. Sir Thomas 
Herbert's manufcript is further difcredited by mifnaming two of the daughters 
Jane and Mary, inftead of Ifabel and Margaret. 

The Earl of Huntingdon was living at leaft as late as 14th May, 1488, 
which is the date of a confirmation charter from Henry VII, by way of 
liifpeximuB, mentioned in a note to Nicolas's Hiftoric Peerage, by Courthope, 
in which his former patent for the Earldom of Huntingdon was, for feme un- 
explained reafon, confirmed, but with an altered limitation to the heirs 
maie of William his father. The date of his death is given by Archdeacon 
Ck)xe, without citing authority, as 1491. He left ifltie an only daughter, 
Elizabeth ; and not the leaft extraordinary of the remarkable tranfaiftions 
conne<Aed with this Earldom of Huntingdon is that neither Ihe, who, under 
her father's firft patent, would be entitled as heir in tail general of her 
grandfather, and adtnally fucceeded to the Barony of Herbert, nor her uncle, 
who, under the fecond patent, would be his heir male, ever claimed the Earldom, 
which has always been treated as having, for fome unexplained and unfuggelled 
reafon, become extinct, though Sir Harris Nicolas abllains from faying that it 
was fo in fa£l;. Mr. Wakeman, in his paper on the Town and Caftle of 
Chepftow, fays that Elizabeth Herbert did not immediately fucceed to her 
father's eftate, which was held by her uncle, Sir Walter Herbert of Caldicot,* 
during his life, and that he died in 1507. i^uming that there is authority 
for this ftatement, which, in the abfence of any authority cited, we are unable 
to inveftigate, but which may poffibly turn out to be corrc<St in relation only 
to Sir Walter's own patrimony, it feems to point to fome unknown fadt in 
the family hiftory of the Herberts, which, if afcertained,' might account for 
various circumftances at prefent appearing inexplicable, fuch as the extraordinary 
limitations of the Confirmation patent to the Earl of Huntingdon, by which 
the rights of his only child were tranfferred to his brother— the abandonment ' 
by both of any claim to the Earldom, while the Barony of Herbert clearly 

defcended 

1 As to the reafon for his being fo ftyled, and his tenure of Caldicot, fee the lame author's Notei 
on the Hiftory of Caldicot Callle, printed for the Caerleon Antiquarian AObciation, 1854. 
2 B' 
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defcended to the daughter, whofe marriage with Sir Charles Somerfet gave him, 
as we fhall fee, the title of Lord Herbert at leaft as early as 1503-4 — and the 
pofition of Sir Walter Herbert, adting as apparent head of the family in his 
brother's lifetime, in 14S5. It is ufetefs to hazard a guess without a tittle of 
evidence to fupport it. "Tu tibi, lector, CEdipos efto." It is ftated in Leland's 
Itinerary (vi, 30), on the information of one Morgan — being in faiSt the paflage 
cited by Dugdale, as referred to in a previous page, but fo full of miftakes 
as to deferve no credit — that "after the deathe of Herebert, Erie of Pembroke, 
one Syr Walter Herebert was heyre in appearance, and he, being in difpleafure, 
made his fifter as heire to the lande, and ihe was married to Syr Charles 
Somerfet." This may have been a firft flep towards the ftatement quoted 
from Mr. Wakeman. 

In Dugdale's Baronage (ii, 258) is a ftatement, which it is, if poffible, 
ftill more difBcult to reconcile with known fa^s. Speaking of the Easl 
of Huntingdon, he fays that "this William, upon the last of Februuy 
[1 Richard III], entered into covenants with that King to take Dame Catherine 
Plantagenet, his daughter, to wife, before the feaft of St. Michael then next 
following, as alfo to make her a jointure in lands of ;^200 per annum value, 
the King undertaking to fettle lands and lordlbips of 1000 marla per annum 
upon them, and promiling further to be at the whole charge of the wedding." 
He adds that be "cannot fay whether this marriage took effect or not, for 
fure it is that (he died in her tender, years." Barlow's Englifh Peerage, copied 
with verbal alterations, but without acknowledgment, by Burke, improves upon 
this flatement, by adding that he afterwards wedded Mary, the fifth fifler and 
coheir of Richard Widville, Earl Rivers. For Dugdale's own ftatement no 
better authority is cited than the manufcript in the poflefllon of Sir Thomas 
Herbert of Tintem, already referred to. If even the Earl of Huntingdon was 
then a widower, it does not feem probable that he would have been fele^d 
as a hufband for a child of tender years ; and there is fome indication of his 
wife Mary Widville having furvived him ; for in the Privy Purfe Expences of 
Elizabeth of York, on the sSth of Auguft, 1493. there are payments, of los. 
each, to a fervant of Sir Walter Herbert, for bringing a gofhawk to the Queen 
at Cfaepftow, and to the mariners that conveyed the Queen's Grace over Severn, 
befide Chepftow. The Queen's vilit to Chepftow is nattu'al enough if the 
Countefs of Huntingdon, who was her aunt, was living there. The renewed 
mention of Sir Walter Herbert in connedlion with the place is worth notice 
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in relation to what has been faid as to his pofitioa in the family. By an 
Adt of I Henry VII he was fpecially protected in the office of Steward of 
UQte, CarlioD, and Treyleck (which difproves Dugdale's ftatement as to his 
oppofition to the Earl of Richmond, and confequent difBivour), and in 1492 
was retained to ferve the King with a large retinue. The Privy Purfe Expences 
of Elizabeth of York contains another entry, under the date of 2nd Odlober, 
1502, of a payment of los. to a fervant of my Lady Herbert, wife to Sir Walter 
Herbert, knight, in reward for bringing of an hert to the Queen, at Langley. 

The heirefs of the Herberts was alfo one of the coheireffes of the Widvilles. 
Her grandfather, Richard Widville, Earl Rivers, and her uncle, Sir John 
Widville, were among the vidlims beheaded by the Lancaftrians after the 
battle of Danefmore. The brave and accomplifhed Anthony Widville, fecond 
Earl Rivers, whofe patronage of Caxton would have preferved his name from 
oblivion if it had not been known to general hiftory, had loft his head at 
PontefraiSt, one of the firft victims of the tyranny of Richard III. Of the 
five remaining fons of the firft Earl Rivers, two died young — Lionel was an 
ecclefiaftic — Edward alfo died young, unlefs he was the fame Edward whom 
Dugdale fpeaks of as a brother of Richard, firft Earl Rivers, and known to 
hiftory as Lord Widville, flain in Brittany, in 1488 — and Richard, the third 
Earl Rivers, died without iflue in the very year to which we have affigned the 
death of the Earl of Huntingdon. The marriage of Elizabeth Herbert with 
Sir Charles Somerfet conveyed the caftle and lordftiip of Chepftow into another 
lin^ the hiftory of which it will be our next bufinefs to trace. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Family of Somerset, to the period of the Commonwealth. 



CHARLES Somerfet, by whofe marriage with the heirefs of the Herberts 
of Chepftow Cattle (for we have arrived at a period of its hiftory when 
we mutt ceafe to call it Striguil) became the property of the ducal 
family, who are its prefent poffeflbrs, was the illegitimate but acknowledged 
oflffpring of Henry Beaufort, Duke of Somerfet, beheaded by the viftorious 
Yorkifts, after the battle of Hexham, in 1463, and took a fumame from his 
father's title. His mother's name was Joane Hill. I am not aware what 
was his age at the time of his father's death ; nor have I met with any exprefs 
record of the circumftances which placed him in intimate connedlion with 
Henry VH : but the King and he, bating his illegitimacy, were fecond coufins, 
the former's maternal and the latter's paternal grandfather being fons of John 
Beaufort, legitimated by that name by aft of parliament, as one of the fons of 
John of Gaunt. It is likely enough that Charles Somerfet was nearly of 
Henry's own age, and that the common calamity which drove the families of 
both, as refugees, to the continent caufed them to be brought up together. 

He is named by Polydore Vergil (p. 567, ed. 1570) among Henry VII's 
firil Council. He dittinguifhed himfelf, in the 12th year of the King's reign, 
in putting down an infurreftion originating in Cornwall. The rebels, under 
the leaderfhip of Thomas, Lord Audley, were defeated at Blackheath, and the 
engagement, though it makes little figure in hiftory, was conlidered, at the time, 

of 
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of fufficient importance to be flgnalized by the creation of fourteen knights 
banneret, among whom the name of Sir Charles Somerfet ftood fecond, as 
appears by the lift among the Cotton MSS. (Claud. C. iii), printed in the 
Appendix to the firft volume of Burke's Commoners. The precife date of his 
inftallation as a Knight of the Garter is unknown, the early records of the 
order being imperfedt. It is given in the chronological lift in Heylin's Hiftory 
of St. George as having been between 1494 and 1500: but as Sir Charles 
Somerfet is ftated in the old French manufcript, already referred to as preferved 
in the quire of St. George's Chapel, to have fucceeded Thomas de Borough 
(meaning Thomas, Baron de Burgh of Gainfborough, who is known to have 
died in 1496), and as the lift of Knights of the Garter, has the defcription of 
" MelEre Charles Somerfet, Banneret," we-have the means of a clofer approxi- 
mation, by fixing his inftallation as fubfeqnent to the battle of Blackheath, which 
was fought on the 17th of June, 1497. 

His marriage with Elizabeth Herbert, which gave him, in her right, the 
higher title of Lord Herbert, according to the ufage of that period, muft have 
been between this date and 19 Henry VII (1503-4), in which year he was, by 
that title, appointed conftable of Payne CaftJe : and in the " Letters and Papers 
illuftrative of the reigns of Richard III and Henry VII " (Mafter of the 
Rolls' Series, ii, 125) is a document, to which the editor fays the earlieft date 
affignable is July, 1505, relating to a negociation carried on by him for an 
interview between Henry VII and Lewis XII, in which he is ftyled "le 
Syeur de Herbert." On the 30th July, 1506, is dated an indenture (Pole's 
Hift. of Windfor, p. 53), by which " Charles Somerfet, Knight, Lord Herbert 
and of Gower, and Elizabeth his wife, daughter and fole heir of William, late 
Earl of Huntingdon, gave an obit, to pray for the fouls and good eftate of 
this lord and lady during their lives, and for their fouls after their deceafe ; 
alfo for the fouls of Henry, Duke of Somerfet, and William Herbert, Earl 
of Huntingdon, and for the fouls of the mothers of the faid Sir Chdrles 
and Lady Elizabeth, his wife, and all Chriftian fouls." The obit was to be 
performed in a chapel at the weft end of the fouth atfle of St. George's 
Chapel at Windfor, now known as the Beaufort Chapel ; and a house was 
provided for the chantry prieft, on the north fide of St. George's Chapel, of 
which all trace has long been loft. Reckoning even from the date of his 
father's death, he muft have been of a rather advanced age at his marriage, 
according to the ftandard of thofe days. On the 26th November, 1506, he 
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had a patent, creating him, in his own right, Baron Herbert, of Ragland, 
Chepftow, and Gower. In the following year, on the death of Giles, Lord 
Daubeny, he was appointed to fucceed him as Lord Chamberlain, as recorded 
by Hall, who fpeaks of him as " Charles, baftard fon of Henry, laft Duke of 
Somerfet, a' man of a good wit and great experience."* The date of his wife's 
death is unknown. The laft occafion on which we have mention of her as 
living is the foundation of the Windfor chantry, and from the fa6t of her 
hufband having been twice fubfequently married, we may infer that fhe did 
not long furvive that event. It may very probably be that the lofs, by her 
death, of his feat in the houfe of peers, in refpeft of the barony which he 
held in her right, was the occafion of his creation by patent as Baron Herbert 
of Ragland, Chepftow, and Gower. If fo, his wife's death muft have been 
between 30th July and 26tb November, 1506. The importance of not con- 
founding the two baronies by writ and patent is thus apparent. 

Henry VII died on the 21ft April, 1509. Lord Herbert was one of his 
executors, and was continued in his office of Lord Chamberlain by the young 
King, Henry VIII, and appointed one of his firft Council of nine perfons, feledted 
from his father's moft trufted friends. To the firft two parliaments of his reign 
he was fummoned as "Charles Herbert, de Herbert, Chivaler," which is cited 
in the Obfervations on Digniues, prefixed to Courthope's Hiftoric Peerage, 
as the lateft inftance of the recognition of curtefy in a dignity ; but in fa6l 
thefe fummonfes muft have been iOued in error, the officials having loft fight 
of the later title by which Lord Herbert fat in thofe parliaments, or given 
him, out of compliment, the earlier" title by which he was previoufly known. 

When 

* We believe Hall to be inaccurate in the date here given, though we have been unable to find 
on the Rolls the Patent for Sir Charles Somerfet's appointment as Lord Chamberlain. Probably it 
was not recorded; nor is there any record of the appcnntment of Lord Daubeny to that Office, but 
in 3 Heniy VII, he was by Patent made one of the Chamberlains of the Exchequer, which, perhaps, 
has led to Hall's miftake. In his Index to the State Papers of Henry VIII, voL xi, 4to. ed, 
publilhed in 1852, the late Mr. Robert Lemon of the State Paper Office, a moft careful and 
accurate man, dates that Sir Charles Somerfet, Earl of Worcefter, was Lord Chambeilam from 1489 
to 1536 ; whiUl the name of Ix>rd Daubeny does not occur in the Lid of Lord Chamberlains in 
Haydon's Book of Dignities. 

In 17 Henry VIII, Charles, Earl of WoTcetler, then Lord Chamberlain to the King, beit^ very 
aged, William, Lord Sands, obtained a grant of that office in reverfion after his death. [Pat 17 
Henry VIIL, Part I, m. 32.]— Ed. 
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When, in 1513, the King determined to profecute in perfon bis war in 
France, he fent in advance a force of 6000 men, under the command of Lord 
Herbert, the Earl of Shrewfbury being fent in command of another divifion 
of 8000, and the two commanders laid liege to Terouenne, the former on 
the eaft, the latter on the weft flde, and had made good progrefs before the 
arrival of the King in perfon. During a council in Lord Herbert's tent, "Baron 
Carew was flain by a bullet Ihot out of the town, which fudden adventure 
much difmayed the afiembly, but the Lord Herbert comforted them with manly 
words, and fo his death was paffed over." The high valiancy of Lord Herbert 
and his obtains, in repelling a fortie of the garrifon, is fpecially noticed by 
the chroniclers. After the furrender and demolition of Terouenne, he led the 
rearward in the march to Toumay, and commanded the attack on the weft 
fide of. that town. In fpecial recognition of his fervices in this campaign, he 
had, on the ift February, 1514, a patent for life of the office of Lord Chamber- 
lain, previonfly held during pleafure, and on the following day was created Earl 
of Wqrcefter. The terms of the patent, as printed in Vincent's Difcoveiy 
(p. 614), are worthy of note: — Sciatis nos . . . ., confiderantes generis nobilitatem, 
et preecjpue nobisan fanguine propinquitatem, probatiffimi viri amantilfimi con- 
ianguinei noftri, CaroU Somerfet, militis, domini Herbert, et camerarii noftri, 
qui, nullis cedens laboribus aut expenfis, fe nobis obfequiofum femper adhibuit, 
Tolentefque proinde eundem Carolum Somerfet militem, condignis honoribus 
et regaliis prsemiis omare, ampliare, et fublimare, de gratia noftra .... ipfum 

Carolum '. erexinkus," &c. He had alfo the Conftablewick of various 

cafties .uid' other honours, and was employed on feveral important embaffies, 
including two '■to the Emperor Maximilian, one to convey to him the Order 
of the Garter, and the other to conclude treaties againll the Turks. He 
reprefented his fovereign at the coronation of the King's fitter Mary, on her 
marriage with the bedridden Lewis XII. He was one of the principal envoys 
in the ftately embaffy to France, in 1519, to arrange the marriage of the 
Princefs Mary with the Dauphin. Polydore Vergil, and after him Archdeacon 
Coxe, reprefent him as being fent with the Bilhop of Ely on a fecret miffion 
to afcertain whether the Dauphin was actually bom. This was perhaps only 
a diplomatic jeft, but it is quite true that the royal infant was not fix months 
old when negociations were opened by the French King for his marriage with 
Henry's daughter, and Hall alludes to a doubt whether the child was living, 
to fatiffy which the Bifhop of Ely, Sir Thomas BuUeyn, and Sir Richard Wefton 
were detached from the embaiTy to afcertain the fa6t. With thefe authorities 

before 
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before him, the reader mull judge for himfelf whether among the honours attained 
by the Earl of Worcefler, was that of being allowed to Idfs the baby — the 
means by which the doubts of the envoys were fet at reft. 

One of the terms of the treaty there negociated was the reftoration of 
Toumay to France ; and the Earl of Worcefter and the other amballadors 
proceeded thither for the pur3>ofe. "The Lord Chatillon came near to the 
city of Tournay, wth twenty-one hundred men in hamefs. The Earl of 
Worcefter fent Sir Edward Belknap to know his commiffion, and there he 
ftiewed him his commiffion, which was to receive the city of Toumay. Then 
Sir Edward Belknap defired him to fend his commiffion to the Earl of 
Worcefter, which he refufed to do, faying it was fufficient to Ihow it. ' Well,' 
faid Sir' Edward Belknap, ' You muft undeiiiand that we have a commiflion 
from the King, our Mafter, to deliver you the city at a day appointed, wherefore 
we muft fliew the King of England both your commiffion, that you had 
authority to receive it from the French King, and alfo that you, by your 
indenture, fcaled with your feal of arms, fhall confefs that you receive the 
city as a gift, and not rendered as a right to the King, your mafter, or elfe 
be you fure that the city (hall not be delivered.' Then the Lord Chatillon 
was wondrous wroth that he was no better believed. And To dailywere great 
meffages fent to the city from him to the Earl of Worcefter, and anfwers 
were fent of the EngUlh part. But when the day approached, he had full 
anfwer that he muft deliver his commiffion, and alio feal the indenture, or 
elfe the Englifhmen would not put him in pofleffion of .the town,' for their 
commiffion was otherwife. The French captains, perceiving that- -if they dif- 
agreed at the day that doubts might follow, wherefore they fent their commiffion, 
and fealed their indenture, and fent it likewife in the morning, and came 
forward with their banners difplayed. Whereof hearing, the Earl he fent 
word that the city was neither yielded nor gotten, but delivered for confederation 
of marriage, and therefore they Diould not enter with banners difplayed. Then 
were the Frenchmen angry, but there was no remedy but to roll up their 
ftandards and banners. And when they came to the gates, there their com- 
miffion and indenture were folemnly read openly, and then the Frenchmen 
entered, with drumflades and minftrelfy, without any banner, and then to 
Monfieur Chatillon was delivered the Caftle." (Hall, p. 596, ed. 1809.) 

It was not long before the Earl was again put into communication with 
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the Marechal de Chatillon. On this occafion it was to arrange with him the 
details of that unparalleled exhibition of royal pageantry — ^the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. Of the general arrangements for the meeting of the two 
fovereigns between Guifiies and Ardres " all was ordered by the good difcretion 
of the right reverend Cardinal of York ; " but the arrangement of details was 
left, in a great meafure, to the Earl of Worcefter ; and we obtain fome 
infight into them fVom the Rutland P^ers, and Chronicle of Calais, both 
printed by the Camden Society, and efpecially from a curious letter from the 
Earl to the King, dated 19th May, 1520, and printed in the latter volume, 
from the Cotton MS., Calig., D. vii, p. 219, in which be difcufles with amuling 
minutenefs the alterations fu^efted by Chatillon in the formation of the tilting 
ground, of which a "plat" had been fumiflied by King Henry himfelf. The 
whole letter, and it is by no means a fliort one, reads more like one from a 
contractor's foreman to his principal than from a Lord Chamberlain to his 
fovereign. In the pageant itfelf the Earl occupied a prominent pofition, 
irrefpedlive of his oflBce of Lord Chamberlain, for he was one of the four 
judges, or umpires, on Henry's part, nominated by a memorandum, Hill extant, 
in the King's handwriting, and one of the nobles appointed to attend upon 
the King and the French Queen to the field, his fon being one of the 
combatants. The Countefs of Worcefter was not one of the 5804 perfons 
who formed the retinue of the King and Queen on this gorgeous occafion. 
She was in attendance on the Princefs Mary, at Richmond, as we find from 
letters from the Lords of the Council to the King and Cardinal Wolfey, printed 
at pp. 90 and 92 of the Chronicle of Calais. This lady was either his fecond 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas, L*rd de la Warr, by whom he had three 
children, or his third, Eleanor, daughter of Sir Edmund Sutton, and fitter 
of John Sutton, Baron Dudley : but nothing is known of the dates of his 
marriages. 

He fat on the Duke of Buckingham's trial, in May, 152 1, and was a 
member of Wolfe/s miffion to Calais, in Auguft of the fame year, and was 
fent from that place, with the Bilhop of Ely, on a feparate embafly to the 
French King. In fliort he continued to occupy a prominent place in court 
and council until. hU death. He is the laft of our gallery, who is entitled to 
a place among Shakefpearian portraits, .and even that under rather ambiguous 
circumftances. He was fucceeded in his office of Lord Chamberlain by Lord 
Sands, who, under that name, is one, of the charaiSlers in the play of Henry VIII, 
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the adtion of which extends over the period from the arreft of Buckingham, 
in 1521, to the birth of Queen Elizabeth, in 1533: and Shakefpeare, without 
noticing, or perhaps to cover, the fadl of Worcefter's death between thofe 
dates, makes a cbaradter of " the Lord Chamberlain," without giving him a 
name. 

A LITTLE more than a year before his death {2nd Dec, 16 Heniy VIII), 
he granted to his burgeSes of Chepftow a new charter, which I have not 
had an opportunity of confulting, but avail myfelf of the flight notice of it in 
Mr. Wakeman's paper and Mr. Ormerod's Strignlenfia. It recites that the 
Earl had rebuilt the town gate, and given it to the burgeffes, for a prifon, and 
provides for the appointment of municipal officers, of whom the Lord's Steward 
was one, and two bailiflfs were chofen by the Burgeffes, with Serjeants at mace 
&c. Long before this period there are traces of a municipal corporation at 
Chepflow, which in fa£t fubfifted as late as the reign of Charles II. The 
Tintem charter, i Henry III, fpeaks of property " infra Burgum Strugull." 
The Survey of Wentwood, 1 270, alludes to perfons having " bought land of the 
Steward and BailiflFs of Strogul." And a writ of Edward I, making requifitions 
for proviGoas, is addreffed to the " BalUvi, probi homines, et mercatores de 
Strogoule." Charters from feudal lords to their borgeffes, or free tenants, 
releafmg fome of the moft oppreffive incidents of tenure, are of very common 
occurrence. Charters of incorporation, it is faid, have had their origin in all 
cafes in grants from the crown, either on record, of prefumed from their high 
antiquity in cafes where the evidence has been loft. One iuftance at leaft 
might however be cited of a document, of the reign of Edward I, purporting 
to be under the common feal of the free tenants and commonalty of a Lancalhire 
town, which there is no reafon whatever for fuppofing to have ever had, until 
our own day, a royal charter. But whatever may have been the general law 
or cuftom of the realm, the ample powers and palatine jurifdi6lion of a Lord 
Marcher may have made this diftri(3; an exception, and there is reafon to believe 
that Caerleon and other towns in the Marches derived charters of incorporation 
from their lords. 

These ample powers however were at this period near their final extin6l;ion, 
and we may anticipate a little the chronological order of events, to allude 
to the abolition of the LordChips Marchers in the time of this Earl's fucceffor. 
They had long been Ihorn of much of their importance. The power of 
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extenfion by the invafion of Wellh territory had come to an end with the 
final fubjeiSion of Llewellyn by Edward I, after which, the rights of the Welfh 
Prince having been acquired by the Englifli fovereign, of courie no further 
encroachments could be permitted to his fubjedls. The powers of the Lords 
Marchers had been further curtailed, or at lealt regulated, by the eftablifliment 
of the Prefident and Council of the Marches, in the reign of Edward IV ; and 
at length, by ftatute 37th Henry VIII, the Lordlhips Marchers were finally 
diffolved, and divided into five counties, four of which, Radnor, Brecknock, 
Montgomery, and Denbigh were declared to be in Wales ; and Monmouth 
became an Enghfli county, the Lords Marchers, by that and fubfequent ftatutes, 
being reduced to the polition of Englifli Lords of Manors. 

The Earl of Worcefter died on the 15th of April, 1536. His third wife, 
Eleanor, probably furvived him, as flie is mentioned in his will, dated as late 
as 21ft March, 1524. A portrait of him was exhibited; at South Kenfington, 
in 1866 (No. 65 in Catalogue), contributed by the Duke of Beaufort. The 
Earl was buried, with his firft wife, in his own chantry chapel, with a ftately 
monument, engraved in Pote's Antiquities of Windfor, 

Henry Somerfet, his only fon by his firfl: marriage, fucceeded him as 
fecond Earl of Worcefter. He already bore the title of Lord Herbert, which, 
was not a mere courtefy title, affumed, according to modem ufage, from a 
minor peerage held by his father, but was in fa(5l the barony of Herbert, 
created by writ in i Edward IV, and which defcended to him on tihe death 
of his mother in her hufband's lifetime. Sir Harris Nicolas gives a blank 
for the date of that event, which we have fliewn, above, fome reafon for 
fixing in the year 1506, Henry Somerfet fat, as Lord Herbert, on the trial 
of the Duke of Buckingham, in May 1521, and muft therefore have been a 
peer of parliament and of full age at that date. He was probably a little 
older, for his parents' marriage may have been at any date after June 1497, 
and he muft have been in full ftrengtb and vigour when he was feledled as 
one of the champions to uphold the credit of Englifli chivalry at the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. He was one of the band of which the Earl of Devonihire 
was captain. He was married at this period, for in the letters to the King 
and Wolfey, already referred to, his wife is mentioned as being in attendance, 
along with the Countefs of Worcefter, on the Princefs Mary at Richmond. 
In one of tfaefe letters there is a blank for her chriftian name, and in the other, 
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by the fame band and of the fame date, (he is called Margaret. It has until 
recently been fuppofed that he was only once married, namely to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Brown, the ancellor of the Vifcounts Montagu, and 
bolder of feveral important offices at court ; but it feems that he had previouQy 
married and furvived Margaret^ daughter of William Courtenay, Earl of Devon, 
and Katberine, his wife, daughter of Edwrard IV, for the will of the Countefs 
of Devon, dated snd May, 1527, and printed in the Archaeological Journal, x, 53, 
bequeaths an obit " for the foule of Margaret, late wyfe of Henry, Lord 
Herberd, our dougbter," who was doubtlefs the lady juft referred to. 

It is remarkable that, though appointed as one of the King's " knights " 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, he had not been knighted, but received 
that honour, more than three years afterwards, at the hands of Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, commanding the King's army in France. It may be inferred 
from this that he was no carpet knight, but acquitted himfelf with credit in 
the field as well as the tilt-yard : but his career, like that of his defcendants 
for feveral generations, was that of a courtier, rather than either a foldier or 
a ftatefman. At the coronation of Queen Anna Boleyn, both he and his 
Countefs took part in the ftately ceremonies, the latter, at the banquet, 
difcharging a very peculiar fundlion. "On the right fide of the chair flood 
the Countefs of Oxford, widow, and on the left fide ftood the Countefs of 
Worcefter, all the dinner feafon, which divers times in the dinner time did 
hold a fine cloth before the Queen's face when Ihe lift to fpit, or do otherwife 
at her pleafure." (Hall, p. 804, ed. 1809.) Her prefent Moft Gracious Majefty, 
and her predeceflbrs for fome generations, having lifted to do otherwife, 
this honorable office has fallen into defuetude. At the chriftening of Queen 
Elizabeth, the Earl of Worcefter carried a covered cup of gold, the chriftening 
gift of the Archbifliop of Canterbury. The Earl was one of the peers, twenty- 
feven in number, including the Lord High Steward, who fat on the trial of Queen 
Anna Bolejm and her brother, the Earl of Rochford, on the 15th of May, 1536. 

In the fame year was paffed the aft for the diflblution of the fmaller 
monafteries, 27 Henry VIII, c. 28. It is furprizing that Tintern Abbey ftiould 
have come within this category, when we refer to its extenfive poffeffions 
defcribed in the charter of the younger William Marfhal and the augmentations 
by Roger Bigod and other benefadtors : but the line was drawn at an income 
of j^aoo per annum, and Tintern was returned at ;^246 1 1^. '6d. grofs, and 
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£i<)3 IS 4d nett income.' The latter figures were thofe adted upon. The 
former would have exempted the Abbey from the firft a.&. of diffotution, 
and it is certain that in 38 Henry VIII it was diffolved, and the fite granted 
to the Earl of Worcefter. The fail as to value feems to be that the 
declared grofs annual values of the religious houfes were the amount of the 
yearly referved rents only, which were nearly nominal, the principal revenue 
being derived from the fines on renewal of leafes. It is unneceffary to fuppofe, 
with fome writers, that Ithe Abbots and Priors had adopted the fyftera of low 
rents and high fines in preparation for the impending ftorm : for the bad fyftem 
was one which has fubfiflied almoft to our own day in the management of 
great landed eftates, and as regards epifcopal and collegiate eftates is fcarcely 
yet extindt. But poffibly the fyftem itfelf may be a trace of the management 
of abbey lands, originally adopted by the monks as a contrivance for the 
purpofe of reducing their contributions to papal and national impofts — winked 
at by the King and his minifters at the Diflblution, in order that the nation 
might not be ftartled at the amount of the confifcated and fquandered revenue 
— and continued by the grantees, partly from the fame motive, and partly 
from the difficulty. of breaking through eftabUflied ufage. Be this as it may, 
it has been eftimated that, on an average, the declared was lefs than one tenth 
of the real value of the diffolved monafteries, without reference to any 
change in the value of money. 

The fecond Earl of Worcefter died on the 26th of November, 1549. 
He had four fons and four daughters. Of the former, the firft, William, 
fucceeded him. The fecond Thomas was implicated in a confpiracy in favour 
of Maiy, Queen of Scots, and died in the Tower, in 1587. The third, Sir 
Charles Soraerfet, ftandard-bearer to Queen Elizabeth's band of gentlemen 
penfioners, died at Chepftow, in 1599. The fourth, Francis, was killed at 
the battle of Pinkey, in 1547. One of the daughters, married to Thomas 
Percy, feventh Earl of Northumberland, was the Lady Percy in the old ballad 
of The Rifing in the North (Percy's Reliques i, 285, ed. 1794)1 and the others 
refpeftively married Sir Edward Vaughan, John Neville Lord Latimer, and 
Sir Edward Manfell. 

The 

> We coDflantly meet irith the larger fum quoted on the authority of Speed, or the finaller on 
that of Dugdale, and the lame difcrepancy as r^ards oth» monafteries : but a lift in the Cotton 
library (Qeop. E. iv, ii, fo. 383), printed in Stevens' Additions to Dugdal^ gives in all cafes both 
amounts, the firft as " fumma inde," and the fectmd as " futnma clara." 
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The Earl and his Countefs (I know not which was the furvivor) were 
buried, not at Raglan, as Hated by Dugdale (Baronage, ii, 375), but in Chepftow 
Church, where a monument was ere<5ted, which is now ftandiog on the north 
fide of the chancel, and engraved in Sandford's Genealogical Hiftory. It is a 
handfome fpecimen of the monumental architedlure of the Tudor period, 
conlifting of an altar tomb, under a canopy fupported on columns and arches, 
with effigies of hulband and wife in freeftone, painted and gilt. On the fouth 
fide of the canopy is a coat of arms, which, it is prefumed, has been re-painted 
under incompetent direction, after the original had been too much defaced to 
make it out diftin£tly. It is a quarterly coat : and knowing what we do of 
the Earl's pedigree, there is no difficulty in determining a priori what bearings 
it muft have fliewn. The firft Earl of Worcefter, according to Heylin, bore 
the arms of his father, Henry Beaufort, Duke of Somerfet (quarterly France 
and Englandj in a bordure compony Argent and Azure) with a batune, or, as 
he figures it, a bendlet, finifter Argent, by way of abatement in refpeft of his 
illegitimacy, and over all, in an efcutcheon of pretence, the Herbert coat, which 
of courfe his defcendants would be entitled to quarter. The fecond and third 
Earls varied the abatement by bearing the Beaufort coat as a feis on a (hield Or. 
Treating this as the paternal coat of the fecond Earl, it properly occupies the 
firft and fourth quarters of the efcutcheon on his monument. He could derive 
no other quarterings from his father. The fecond quarter would neceffarily be 
his mother's arms, and the third either the fame or thofe of any family of which, 
through her, he was the reprefentative. Accordingly the third quarter is an 
attempt, though a very unfuccefHul one, to reprefent what, if the painter had 
known how to depift a bearing fo fimple that it required a perverfe ingenuity to 
go wrong, would have been the coat of Widville {Argent, a fefs and canton 
Gules), of which family, as noticed above, Elizabth Herbert became one of 
the reprefentatives, as coheirefs of Richard, third Earl Rivers. But inftead 
of the arms of Herbert in the fecond quarter, we find England and France 
impaled. The only explanation I can fuggeft is that the arms originally 
depicted had left juft fo much trace as to fhew an impaled coat with lions 
-in it, and from this hint and his inner confcioufnefs, the painter, or bis employer, 
evolved the bearings now Ihewn. At the weft end of the tomb are the fame 
quartered arms, impaled with thofe of Brown, for the Earl's wife. We fhould 
have looked with double intereft at the monument, if we could have feen on 
it a veritable reprefentation of one of the banners difplayed on the memorable 
field between Guifnes and Ardres. That we may not have to recur to the 
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fubje<£l of armorial bearings, it may be mentioned that the fourth Eari of 
Worcefter,^ and his defcendants, Marquifes of Worcefter and Dukes of Beaufort, 
to the prefent day have abandoned the fefs, and have borne the arms of the 
Beauforts, Dukes of Someriet (quarteriy France and England, in a bordnre 
compony Argent and Azure) without difference. No doubt this has been done 
by doe heraldic authority, which I would not be underftood to queftion, but 
it is a curious heraldic anomaly that the arms of the family of Beaufort, Dukes 
of Somerfet, fliould be borne hy that of Someriet, Dukes of Beaufort, neither 
differenced, nor quartered, nor derived in the ordinary courfe of defcent, nor 
even reprefenting the fame fumame to which they originally belonged. Sir 
John Feme, in his Blazon of Gentrie (p. 285, ed. 1586), ftrenuoufly oppofes 
the unlearned teaching of ftill older heralds, that the abatements in refpect of 
illegitimacy may be removed after three generations. Modem ones have gone 
fo far as to fpeak of it as a vulgar error, arguing, with reafon, that no lapfe 
of time can convert an illegitimate into a legitimate defcent. Their reafoning 
is unanfwerable, but the fadt remains that the praftice of heralds has not been 
in accordance with it, of which the prefent cafe is one inftance, and another 
is that of the prefent Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, who hear the 
Herbert coat, without the bordure compony Or and Gules bezanty, which for 
fome generations marked their defcent from Sir Richard Herbert, of Ewias, 
the illegitimate fon of the firft William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. The 
laft mentioned is in fome refpedls the ftronger cafe ; firfi:ly, becaufe the bearing 
of the Herbert coat undifferenced, by a family bearing the name of Herbert 
(to fay nothing of the title of their earldom), is an apparent affertion not 
only of legitimate defcent, but of the a6tual reprefentation of the family — and 
fecondly, that while the bearing of the Beaufort coat by the Someriet family 
trenches on no exifting rights, the legitimate line being extiniSl or merged in 
the crown, the Herbert coat belongs to the Duke of Beaufort in unqueftionable 
right, as reprefentative, through a female, of the eldeft line, and has defcended 
to his Grace along with his barony of Herbert. 

William Someriet, third Earl of Worcefter, fucceeded to his title in 
1549, as the eldeft fon of the fecond Earl, being then, on the authority of 

Barlow's 

> Heylin is the authority for dating that the change was made as eaily as this Earl ; but Guillim, 

in the woodcut title to the firil edition of his Difplay of Heraldrie, fa Lend, 1611, and aifo at 

p. 259 of the work, gives the Beaufort coat on a fefe aa the aims of the then Earl of Worcefter 

(Edward, fourth EarlX as one of the five Commiflioners for executing the office of Earl MarfhaL 
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Barlow's Englilh Peerage, aged twenty-two. Archdeacoo Coxe (M^n. p. 363) 
in the fame fentence reprefents his father, Henry, the fecond Earl, as dyiqg 
in 1549 (3 Edward VI), aged fifty-three years, and as accompanying the 
Marquis of Northampton into France, on his embafly to prefent the King 
with the Order of the Garter, in 5 Edward VI. Among all the miftakes of 
this author, a confufion between father and fon would fcarcely have been 
worth notice ; but there was in fai^ fuch an embalTy of the Marquis of 
Northampton, in the year 1551, and we do not find that the then Earl of 
Worcefter was one of the ambafladors named. The firft public a6fc we find 
related of this nobleman is his fitting, as one of the peers, on the trial of 
the Proteilor Somerfet, on the ift of December in the lame year. As Lord 
Herbert, he was one of the Knights of the Bath created on the Coronation 
of Edward VI. He figned, as a member of the Privy Council, the letters 
patent of that fovereign, dated the aift of June, 1553, and printed in the 
Chronicle of Queen Jane, edited by Mr. J. G. Nichols, for the Camden Society ; 
but as they were figned by every member of the Privy Council, on the 
requirement of the Lord Chancellor, before he would lend himfelf, by the 
ufe of the Great Seal, to that daring attempt of the Duke of Northumberland 
to change the fucceffion to the crown, and as the Earl of Worcefter's name 
was not appended either to the accompanying mutual engagement, figned by 
twenty-four members of the council, to maintain the fucceffion as limited by 
thofe letters patent, or to the anfwer of the council to Mary Tudor's demand 
of the throne (printed in Nicolas's Life of Lady Jane Grey), he does not 
appear to have been confidered as having done anything to forfeit the favour 
of Queen Mary. On the contrary he officiated as the Queen's Carver at 
her coronation banquet (Machyn's Diary, Cam. Soc., p. 46). During the refl 
of her reign we find no mention of him. His marriage with Chriftian, 
daughter of Edward, Lord North, if there be no mift&ke as to the age at 
which their fon died, muft have been as early as 1548, when the Earl now 
under notice was about twenty-one years of age. Dugdale (Baronage ii, 295), 
fays he was inftalled Knight of the Garter in the reign of Edward VI : 
but his ftall-plate in St. George's Chapel, No. 8 in the 14th ftall, records 
that "Guilliaume, conte de Worcefter, Baron de Herbert, chevallier du tres 
noble ordre de la jarretifere, fuft enftalU 19 jour de Juin 1570," which would 
be la Elizabeth. 

He remained during the reft of his life attached to the Court of Queen 
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Elizabeth, and fcota the public employments in which he was engaged muft 
have had fome repotadon as a diplomatift. On the i8th of January, 1573, 
Holinlhed relates that WilUam, Lord Somerfet, Earl of Worcefter, began his 
journey towards France, to the chriftening of the King's daughter there, 
itaftcad of the Queen's Majefty of England, who fent with him a font of gold 
for that purpofe weighing 326 ounces. The faid Earl, with many of his 
company, were rofobed upon the fea, by pirates, of much of their baggage, 
tad three or four of theii" riaen flain. In France he and his train were 
honourably received. At the chriftening he gave the child to name Elizabeth. 
They returned into England the 27th of February (Holinthed iv, 321, ed. 1808). 
His duties on this mifiH^lQ were fomething more than to take part in a courtly 
ceremoQi^. TTie rrtallacre of St. Bartholomew, on the 24th of Auguft previous, 
had excited the horror of Europe, and nowhere out of France were its 
effects nlore important than in England, the relations of Queen Elizabeth 
and Charles IX being already in the moft critical condition. The French 
King aC once fent ambaffadors to England, to reprefent his condudt in the 
moft faronrable light, and to urge the marriage of Elizabeth with the Duke 
d'Alen^on, Mid the continuance of the Queen's friendlhip, and as a pledge of 
this begging her to ftand fponfor to his child. The occafion was one which 
called for all the wifdom of Elizabeth and her ftatefmen. Her anfwer was 
fuch as to prevfeut a rupture, while forcibly and eameftly rebuking the atrocious 
a£t which gave rife to the embafly, and Ihe caufed the fame language to be 
held by the amballador whom fhe fent to attend the chriftening (Sharon 
Turner's Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth, p. 571, ed. 1829, quoting Digges). 
This was a pofition of fome delicacy, in which the Earl of Worcefter appears 
to have acquitted himfelf fatiffaftorily. He was one of the forty-two com- 
miflioners, appointed along with five of the judges, for the trial of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, in Odtober, 1586, and no doubt took part in her condemnation, two 
otAy of the commiffioners, the Earls of Shrewfbury and Warwick being 
mentioned as having been abfent from ficknefs on the laft day of the trial. 

He died, according to Dugdale (Baronage, ii, 295), on the 22nd of 
February, 1587, 30 Elizabeth, which would be 1588, according to the hiftorical 
reckoning, but Nicolas's Hiftoric Peerage, by Courthope, gives the date of 1589, 
which agrees with the infcription on his monument, recording his death on the 
21ft March, 1589, aged 61 years. He left three children, Edward, his only fon 
and heir, and two daughters, of whom Elizabeth married William, younger fon of 

Waiiam 

2 D* 
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WiUiam, Lord Windfor, and Lucy married Henry Herbert, fon of Sir Thomas 
Herbert, of Wynaftow. By his will he directed his burial in the porilh church 
of Ragland, and that a tomb of marble (hould be made over his grave, which 
was accordingly done, the monument reprefenting him in armour and parlia- 
mentary robes, and decorated with the Garter : but it has long Cnce difappeared. 
His arms in a ' window of Middle Temple Hall, as recorded in Dugdale's 
Origines Juridiciales, are a quarterly coat, agreeing with what we have furmized 
the arms on his father's tomb at Chepftow ought to have been, except that 
Dugdale has not accurately blazoned the tinctures. 

His fon, Edward, fourth Earl of Worcefter, is T4d to have died in the 
79th year of his age, which would bring the date of his birth to the year 
1549, or thereabouts. He was a diftinguiflied member of the remarkable circle 
who formed the Court of Queen Elizabeth, and no doubt occupied a more 
prominent place in the eyes of his contemporaries than he does in thofe of 
pofterity. He is thus noticed in Naunton's Fragmenta Regalia (p. 39, 
ed. 1642) : — " My lord of Worcefter I have here put laft, but not leaft, in the 
Queen's favour. He was of the ancient and noble blood of the Beanforts, 
and of her grandfather's line by the mother," which the Queen could never 
forget, efpecially where there was concurrency of old blood with fidelity, a 
mixture which ever forted with the Queen's nature : and though there might 
appear fomewhat in this houfe which might avert her grace (though not to 
fpeak of my lord himfelf but in due reverence and honour), I mean contrariety 
or fufpicion in religion, yet the Queen ever refpe6led this houfe, and principally 
this noble lord, whom Ihe firft made Mafter of the Horfe, and then admitted 
to her Council of State. In his youth, part whereof he fpent before he came 
to refide at court, he was a very fine gentleman, and the bed horfeman and 
tilter of the times, which were then the manlike and noble recreations of 
the court, and fuch as took up the applaufe of men, as well as the praife 
and commendation of ladies : and when years had abated thefe exercifes 
of honour, he grew then .a faithful and profound counfellor ; and as I have 

placed 

1 This is clum&ly exprefTed ; but the allufion feems to be to his defcent from the female line 
of the Widvilles, and confequent Telationlhip to Elizabeth of York, the Queen of Henry VII, in 
refpeft of which connexion he was in ftifl Queen Elizabeth's fourth coufin. In addition to' this, 
as will be (hewn prefcntly, his wife, of the noble femily of Mailings, flood in precifely the fame 
d^ree of relationlhip to the Queen by teafcm of thetr common defcent from Richard, Duke of York, 
the father of Edward IV. 
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placed him laft, fo was he the laft liver of all the fervants of her favour, and 
had the honour to fee his renowned miftrefs and all of them laid in the places 
of their reft, and for himfelf, after a life of a very noble and remarkable 
reputation, he died rich, and in a peaceable old age." 

In 1590 he was fent on an embafly to James VI of Scotland, to con- 
gratulate him on his marriage, and announce his election as a Knight of the 
Garter. The Earl himfelf was fliortly afterwards admitted to that illuftrious 
Order. Mr. Dircks, in his Life and Tiroes of the fecond Marquis of Worcefter 
— a work we fhall have frequent occafion to quote — affigns the date of 1604 
to the latter event, but the concluOve evidence is the Hall-plate (the t3th of 
the 7th ftall) " du tres noble et puiffant feigneur, Edward, Comte de Worcefter 
baron Herbert, feigneur de Ragland, Chepftow, et de Gowers, chevallier du 
tres noble ordre de la jarretiiro, !e 26 jour de Juine, 1593," four ftalls being 
filled on the fame day with the ngmes of Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
Thomas, Lord Burgh, Edmond Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave and Sir Francis 
KnoUys. The inftallation of thefe five knights was the fubjedt of Peele's 
poem of " The Honour of the Garter." On the fame date as that given by 
Mr. Dircks, 5th January, 1604, it appears from Anftis on the Order of the 
Bath (Appendix, p. 61) that Sir Thomas Somerfet, the fecond fon of Edward, 
Earl of Worcefter, was one of the eleven Knights of the Bath created along 
with Prince Charles ; and Mr. Dircks' error has probably arifen from a mif- 
reading of fome notice of this event. 

The Earl of Worcefter fat on the inveftigation of the Privy Council — 
or rather a commiffion confifting of the Privy Council and certain peers and 
judges— of the conduct of the Earl of Effex, on his unauthorized return from 
his command in Ireland. Many of the councillors gave their cenfures, as 
they called them, at great length. The Earl of Worcefter's was concife and 
charaiSleriftic. It was in the form of a Latin couplet : — 

"Scilicet a fuperis etiam fortuna luenda efl, 
Nee veniam, Icefo numine, cafiis habet" 

He was doubtlefs aware that the feverity of his ■' cenfure," while teftifying 
his devotion to his fovereign, involved no real danger to the fubjedl of it. 
Eftex was deprived of all his offices, except that, at the exprefs command of 
the Queen, he was retained in that of Mafter of the Horfe, which kept him 
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at her coart, and was a pledge of conditional return to her favour. Eight 
months later, when the rain and headftrong favourite had formed, and was 
on the point of putting in execution, a plot — which was no fecret to the 
government — for feizing the Queen's perfon, or at leaft compelling her, by 
perfonal durefs and his prefumed afcendancy over her, to change her minifters, 
the Earl of Worcefter was fent, with the Lord Keeper Egerton, Chief Juftice 
Popham, and Sir William Knollys, the Comptroller of the Houfebold, to 
prevent his rafh enterprize by caution and remonftrance. Tbefe high oflBcers 
were detained as prifoners at Efiex Houfe for fome hours, while the Earl 
was making his futile attempt to raife an infurreAion in the city. This 
treatment of the privy councillors was one of the oveit aifts charged againft 
Eflex on his trial for high treafon, on the igth of February, 1601, and was 
proved by the Earl of Worcefter, who fat on the trial as a peer, and Popham, 
who was one of the eight judges called in to affift and advife on points of 
law. Eflex was executed on the 25th of February, and his poft of Mafter of 
the Horfe was, on the 21ft of April, conferred on the Earl of Worcefter. On 
the acceflion of King James the fame office was continued to him for life, 
with a fee of Joo marks per annum. In 2 Jac, according to Dugdale (Baronage, 
U) 295)> " he was conftituted one of the Lords Commiffioners for exercifing the 
office of Earl M^Aal of England, but upon the ift of January, 13 Jac, 
refigning that office of Mafter of the Horfe, be was, the day next following, 
made Lord Privy Seal, and in 15 Jac. (27th March) had a new grant of that 
office of Lord Privy Seal, with the fee of j^isoo per annum, for life, where- 
upon, in January, 18 Jac, receiving command to lit in the -Court of Requefts, 
with the Mafters there, the King deeming it unfit that fo great a mf^^rate 
fhould not have a feat of judicature, be took bis place there accordingly upon 
the 7th of February." We give the authority as we find it : but by a 
commiffion, dated as early as 22nd July, i Jac, printed in Anftis on the Order 
of the Bath (Appendix, p. 60), appointing Edward, Earl of Worcefter, one of 
the commiffioners to ai5t in the creation of Knights of the Bath, on the occafion 
of the King's coronation, he is defcribed as "our Marlhal of England." 

His portrait, engraved by Simon Fafs,' in 1618, which was nine years 
before his death, reprefents him then as of advanced age. Another reprefen- 
tation of him will be mentioned in relation to his fon's marriage. The 

complunents 

' A fcaTce print, priced in Caulfietd's Chalcographiatia at feven guineas. 
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compliments of an anagram, preferved in Camden's Remaines (p. 175, ed. 1657), 
" Edwardvs Somerfet — Moderatus fed verus," and a metrical dedication to 
him of Heywood's Great Britaines Troy, in which he is defcribed as " Edward, 
Earle of Worcefler, Lord of ChepftoU, Ragland, and Gower," may be taken 
for wEat they are worth. 

He died on the 3rd of March, 1627, in his feventy-ninth year, according 
to Mr, Dircks (p. 8), who however gives no authority for his ftatement of the 
age, and as to the date we Ihould read, 1627-8 : for at p. 12 he cites a 
letter from him, dated nth June, 1627. This is, as we Iball fee, no ifolated 
inllance of Mr. Dircks' difregard of the difl:in6lion between the civil and 
hiftorical year. There is a biography in Lloyd's State Worthies (p. 581, 
ed. 1670), giving the age of eighty-four ; but it is fo full of blunders that no 
reliance can be placed on it. The Earl married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Francis Haftings, Earl of Huntingdon, by Catherine, his wife, daughter of Henry 
Pole, Lord Montagu. Through this marriage the Dukes of Beaufort have a 
fecond claim to confanguinity with the Royal Family : for the mother of 
Henry Pole was Margaret, Countefs of Salifbury, daughter of George, Duke of 
Clarence. The prefent Duke of Beaufort is therefore fifteenth in lineal 
defcent from Richard, Duke of York, from whom, through his eldefl fon, 
Edward IV, Her Majefty is fourteenth in defcent : and confequently there is 
precifely the fame degree of relationlhip (thirteenth coufin once removed) as 
has been traced in a previous chapter, through the family of Widville. The 
Countefs of Worcefter left her hulband a widower on the 24th of Auguft, 
1621. The iffue of this marriage, in addition to an eldeft fon, William, 
who died unmarried , in his father's lifetime, and feveral other children who 
died in infancy, were Heniy {his fecond fon and heir). Sir Thomas, created 
Vifcount Somerfet of Caffel,' Sir Charles and Sir Edward Somerfet {all Knights 
of the Bath), and fix daughters. He was buried at Raglan ; but the tomb of 
himfelf and his wife, erefted in his lifetime, has alfo difappeared, fome fragments 
only remaining at the period of Archdeacon Coxe's vifit. 

Henrv Somerfet, the fifth EafI, was born in or about 1577. This is 
much later than the ufually received date : but Mr. Dircks, on the authority 

of 

"Sir Geoi^ Carew, trnting to Sir Thomas Roe in Augull, 1616, fiiys, Sir Tltomas Somerfett is 

manied to the Countets of Onnond in Iiehuid, by whom he hathe a great ellate. She was Elizabeth 

the daughter of John fecond Lord Sheffield and relu^ of Thomas liecond Earl of Onnond, (See 

Letters of George Lord Carew to Sir Thomas Roe, p. 41, Camden Society's Publications, 1859). — Ed. 
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of Anthony Wood, ftates that he was aged fourteen in 1591, being then, with 
his brother William, a year older, at Magdalen College, Oxford. After being 
two or three years at College, he was fent to travel in France, Italy, &C., 
where Anthony Wood, as cited by Mr. Dircks, prefumes he changed his 
religion for that of Rome, to which as we have feen, in the extraft from 
Naunton's Fragmenta Regalia, there was at leaft a leaning on his father's part. 
The fon is ftated in fome biographical notices of him to have been educated 
at St. Omers ; and it appears from a petition of the Jefuits, foon after the 
Reftoration, praying for the fame indulgence as was extended to the Roman 
Catholics generally, that fae had been a Penitent of their .Society {Dircks, p. 232). 
He began life in the court of Queen Elizabeth, and his marriage, when in 
his twenty-fecond year, to the Lady Anne Ruffell, fecond daughter and only 
furviving child of John, Lord Ruffell, the eldeft furviving fon and heir apparent 
of Francis Ruffell, Earl of Bedford, was one of the court events of the period, 
the Queen herfelf condefcending to dance at the wedding, though within three 
months of her fixty-feventh birthday. The Queen's proceffion, in a litter borne 
by lix knights, to celebrate the marriage at the houfe of the bride's parents 
in Blackfriars, has been afcertained by Mr. George Scharf, in a paper printed 
in the Archaological Journal, xxiii, 131, to be the fubjedl of a well-known 
and repeatedly engraved picture, affigned by him to Ifaac Olivier, but 
previoufly fuppofed to have been by Marc Gheeraedts, and to have repre- 
fented the Queen's vifit to Lord Hunfdon. Such was the opinion formed by 
Vertue, as the refult of bis inveftigations when engraving it for his Hiftoric 
Prints, and announced rather too confidently in the lettering. Lord Digby, 
the owner of the picture in Vertue's time, called it the Proceffion to 
St. Paul's after the deftru(5tion of the Armada : but Mr. Scharf has fatiffadlorily 
identified it with the marriage proceffion now under notice. The central figure 
in the foreground, carrying a pair of gloves, apparently for a prefent, is the 
bridegroom's father, Edward, fourth Earl of Worcefter. The bridegroom is one 
of the fix knights carrying the Queen's litter— the hindmoft on her left hand — cr 
(with reverence be it fpoken) occupying the pofition, which, if the knights bad 
been horfes drawing a coach, would have been that of the near wheeler — and 
immediately behind bim is his bride. By the death of her grandfather, the 
Earl of Bedford (her father having died without male iffue in his lifetime), fhe. 
became the reprefentative of the elder line of the houfe of Ruffell, whofe arms 
the family of Somerfet are thus entitled to quarter, the Earldom and eftates 
devolving on her coufin, Edward Ruffell, as heir male. As iffue of this marriage, 
there were nine fons, five of whom died young, and three daughters. 

On 
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On the acceflion of James I, the fobje£t of our memoir was fummoned 
to parliament, aB Lord Herbert of Chepftow, in accordance with t^e pradtice, 
not tmcommon in modem times, of calling up to the houfe, the eldeft fons 
of peers bjr their fathers' baronies. Little is heard of him, either in court or 
.parliament during the remainder of this reign. In the early years of that 
of Charles I, Lord Herbert appears to have laid himfelf open to fome fufpicions 
of his loyalty, of which his fubfequent career fiimiflied fo noble a vindication. 
On the 17th November, 1635, we find from the Calendar of State Papers 
(Domeftic Series) Mr. Secretary Conway fending to Lord Keeper Coventry 
the names of the lords that are to be difarmed, with particular remembrances 
tfor the Marquis of Winchefter, and the Lord Herbert.' On the 13th December 
ibilowing, the Bilhop of Hereford reports to the council that, as diredted, he 
has waited upon Lord Herbert, and requelled him to deliver up his arms: 
he replied that he was very forry that his loyalty was called in queftion, but 
as to arms he had none, having never bought any but what he ventured to 
.fea, where he was robbed of them by Turks and pirates. On the fame date 
Lord Her'bert writes to the Council, from Ragland, that in thofe parts he had 
no houfe of his own, but lived as a fervant to his father, fubjeiil to be removed 
at his pleafure, and was not charged with any arms. His objedt in buying 
arms and venturing them to fea is not explained ; but his movements about 
■this period feem to have been watched by the government. On the 12th 
:February, 1636, there is a letter, abftrafled in the fame Calendar, from Anne, 
'Lady Herbert, to the Earl of Northampton, written from Ragland, in which fhe 
-fays that Lord Herbert ftayed about fourteen days after his father, the Marquis of 
Worcefter (fee in Calendar) to make up the certificate for the loans, which the 
Juftices would not have agreed upon at all if he had not ftayed : and Ihe adds that 
■the weather was fuch as none but the Lord Privy Seal would have travelled in. 

In the following year a more compromizing incident occurred, the 
' particulars 

' In 1640 he was in the fpecial confidence of the King, who on the 17th July wrote to John Earl 
of Bridgwater Prefident of the Marches of Wales, direfiing him to chai^ the deputy-lieutenants and 
other officers of the counties of Hereford, Moninoulh, Breduiock, Glamoigan, Radnor, Carmarthen, 
and Pembroke, to aid the Earl of Worcefter, who has been entnifted with foroe fecret fervice, whenever 
called upon by him to do fa (Cal State Papers, Dom. Cb. I, 1640, p. 483.) And the deputy- 
lieutenants of Pembroke on the loth of the following month, reporting to the Earl of Bridgwater on 
the fubjefl of the Mullers, add — " We further make known to you that according to your lafl, touchii^; 
the Earl of Worceftei's Commiflion we have required all officers to attend to the execution thereof" 
(Ibid p. 600).— Ed. 
S E 
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particulars of which may be gleaned from the fame Calendar of State 
Papers. On the i rth July, 1627, William, Lord Petre, complains by letter 
to Secretary Conway that his younger fon, having a licence to travel, was 
fent under charge of Richard Mice, to be conducted to an elder fon of Lord 
Petre, who had been long abroad, and was then at Paris — that being long 
detained at Dover by the clofing of the ports, Mico procured an acquaintance 
to undertake his charge for him — and that on their endeavour to crofs, both 
were arrefled. Lord Petre reprefents the circumftances to Secretary Conway, 
and fends Mico as the bearer of his letter, A different verfion of the a&ir 
appears three days later in a report from Lord Prefident Manchefter to the 
King, of the proceedings of the Council. A younger fon of Lord Herbert 
and a younger fon of Lord Petre had been ftayed at fea, croflSng to Calais 
with counterfeited pafles, and under the governance of Stamford, a Jefnit : 
the youths were fent to the BiQiop of London, the others to feveral prifons, 
On the 17th July the Lord Prefident fends to Secretary Conway the original 
examinations of the doer and one of the procurers of the counterfeit paJTes. 
The examination of John Coytmore ftates that Robert Curtis apphed to him 
for a pafs for a Mr. Petre, and afterwards for one for Mr. Somerfet. For 
the former he gave him twenty nobles, for the latter ^^5. They were written 
by fcriveners in Weflminfter, and the Lords' hands counterfeited by himfelf. 
The feals were taken from other cancelled letters. Curtis, in his examination, 
ftates that he was foUcited by one Mico, fervant of Lord Petre, to procure 
the pafles, and received for them from Mico, j^ao and ;^io. He denies that 
he knew them to be counterfeited. With this new light thrown on the 
relations of Mr. Mico with his acquaintance Stamford, the Lords of the 
Council feem to have been defirous of further communication with the former : 
for on the 25th July, Lord Petre writes to the Council that he has fent a 
fervant with the bearer of their letter to his houfe in London to find and 
carry Mico before them. He was probably unfncceflful : for we find no fiuther 
proceedings in the Council on the fubjeA. On the 20th July the Lord Prefident, 
in reporting to the King the proceedings in relation to Mr. Somerfet and 
Mr. Petre, mentions that two other fons bf Lord Petre had been committed 
by Sir John Hippefley at Dover for refufing the oath of allegiance. 

At no period does there appear to have been any fufpicion of the loyalty 
of Lord Herbert's father : but even the fon was, notwithftanding the circum- 
ftances above noticed, retained by the government in a pofition of refponfibility. 

On 
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On tbe 38th July, 1627, we find letters from the King, addreffed to Edward, 
Earl of Worcefter, and Henry, Lord Herbert, as Lord Lieutenants of the 
counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth, and there are both previous and 
fubfequent entries in the Calendar of State Papers, (hewing Lord Herbert's 
a<^ve performance of the duties of his office. On the 13th of March, 1627-S, 
which would be ten days after the death of his father bad raifed him to the 
Earldom of Worcefter, he obtained a difpenfation to be abfent from parliament 
(Dircks, p. 8). This was the third parliament of Charles I, about to meet 
on the 17th of March, and the laft previous to the fatal experiment of 
endeavouring to rule without parliamentary control. Perhaps the Earl of 
Worcefter felt himfelf, from the circumftances noticed above, to be an object 
of fufpicion : perhaps he forefaw the coming ftorm : perhaps natural indifpofition 
for parliamentary life induced him to feek at his Ibttely home at Raglan, a 
career more fuited to bis taftes. He was then about fifty-one years of age, 
defcribed as "of a plethoric conftitution, and fubjedt to gout, but of a joyous, 
hearty, kind, and benevolent difpofition, and of fome learning, without being 
diftinguilhed for its application " — ^to which we may add that he was a noted 
wit, according to the falhion of tbofe days, wbofe wife fayings, under the title 
of Apophthegms, have reached pofterity in two publications, in one of which 
they are recorded by his chaplain. Dr. Bayly* (for notwithftanding the Earl's 
religion, he had a proteftant chaplain, or one who pafled as fucb), and in the 
other he figures in partnerfhip with feveral royal and noble authors.' Retired 
from public a^rs, and in the enjoyment of all the luxuries aflforded by art 
or nature, among which we may particularize the poITeffion of a fplendid 
library, the eventual facrifice of which to the fury of the times is an 
irreparable lofs to Monmonthfliire, he might have left no other record than 
thefe to intereft pofterity, but for the political ftorm which involved him and 
his boufe in coinmon ruin with his fovereign and the ftate. 

Hitherto we have attempted to keep diftinft our notices of the fucceffive 
generations of the Lords of Striguil ; but in relating the events of this period 
it is impoifible to notice, even fiightly, the biftory of the Earl of Worcefter, 

except 

> Worcefter's Apophthegms, or Witty ikyings of the Rt Hon. Henry, late Maiquls and Earl of 
Worcefter, by T. B., lama, London, 1650. 

* Witty Apophthegms, delivered at feverall times, and on feverall occaflons, by King James, King 
Charles, the Marque& of Worcefter, Francis Lord Bacon, and Sir Thomas Moore ; An. 8va, London, 
165S. 

3 E' 
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except in connexion with that of his eldeft fon, Edward, bearing of courfe a 
this period the courtefy title of Lord Herbert. He was bom, it is belieTcd, 
early in 1601, and in 1628 married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir WilHam Dormer. 
She died on the 31II May, 1635, leaving her hulband the ^ber of three children, 
Henry, his eventual fucceflbr, and two daughters, and in 1639 he took for his 
fecond wife Margaret, fecond daughter and coheirefs of Henry O'Brien, Earl 
of Thomond, an alliance which, from the connexion it brought witb fome 
influential families in Ireland, is worth bearing in mind in relation to the moft 
remarkable event in his political career. His mother, Anne, Countefs of 
Worcefter died on the 8th of April, in the fame year. Such was the ftate of 
the family at the breaking out of the Civil war. 

In January, 1639, the King had ruled for ten years without a parliament, 
and on the 36th of this month a circular was. ifliied to the nobility, announcing 
his intention to lead an expedition againft the Scots, appointing a rendezvoos 
at York, and aflcing the aOiftance of the noblemen addrefled. Second only 
to Wentworth, who fubfcribed ;^2,ooo, and invited His Majefty to command 
all he had beyond it, the Earl of Worcefter promifed ;^i,ooo, and to fend 
his fon and heir. Lord Herbert, to the rendezvous, with twenty borfe. On 
the 13th of April following, the King's fourth parliament aflembled, after an 
interval of eleven years ; but it was only for an abortive exiftence of three 
.weeks, when it was diffolved, and was fucceeded by the Long Parliament, on 
the 3rd November, 1640. On the 2gth of January following, it was "Ordered 
that the confideration of the commiffion granted to the Ear! of Worcefter and 
his eldeil fon, Lord Herbert, and the fub-commiffions by them granted to others, 
for the levying of forces in feveral counties of England and Wales, and all the 
circumftances depending thereupon, be referred to a committee." On the report 
of the committee, on the 1 ith of February, it was " refolved that the particulars 
reported .... fliall be the heads of the conferences, to be defired with the 
lords, concerning the difbanding of the new levied Irifh army, and the difarming 
of the Popifti Recufants here in England." On the i6th of November, 1641, 
'a committee was appointed " to go immediately and take order to fet a good 
guard upon the houfe of the Earl of Worcefter, and to fearch for perfons fufpecSed 
of high treafon." And in Auguft following we find meflages' between the two 
houfes of parliament as to " difarming the Earl of Worcefter and all papifts." 

From the firft then the attitude of the Earl and his fon was clearly 

defined 
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defined. The former, with enthufiaftic and uncalculating loyalty, was ready from 
time to time to devote his fubftance to his fovereign's fervice, though from 
bodily infirmity compelled to hand over to his fon the duty of leading his 
forces to the field — the latter, with loyalty as enthufiaftic, but perhaps with 
more ambitious views of family advancement, attaching himfelf to the King's 
perfon, and becoming, not only one of the principal leaders of the royal 
forces, but the King's moft trufted confidant and emtflary. In January, 1642, 
the King writes to the Earl, exprefiing gratitude for his loyalty and mentioning 
that his fon, Lord Herbert, was then commanding in chief, in the abfence of 
the Lord Marquis of Hertford. In the fame year, Lord Herbert was appointed 
General of South Wales and Monmouthfhire, and General of the King's Horfe. 
For fome time, though actively engaged in organizing the King's military 
forces, he. contrived to avoid any adt which could bring him into coUifion 
with the parliament ; but when he received the King's commiflion of array, 
iflued in anfwer to the fteps taken by the parliament for affuming the diredlion 
of the mihtia, Lord Herbert formally intimated his acceptance of it to both 
houfes, aflerted, in oppofition to them, the legality of the King's commiflion, 
and in eight days, according to his own memorandum, raifed fix regiments, 
fortified Monmouth, Chepftow, and Raglan, and took and garrifoned Cardiff, 
Brecknock, Hereford, and Goderich Cattle. Between the 28th of February, 
1641, and the autumn of the following year, the Earl of Worcefter had, at 
various times, advanced to the King, on his note, in ready money, bills, and 
afliirances, ;^95,500, and had given him, in cafli and plate, ^^27,000 more, 
the principal portion of which was difpenfed through his fon (Dircks, p. 58). 
Ready as the Earl was to give, His Majefty was quite as raady to receive; 
and of the means by which he extraAed thefe vaft fums from his confiding 
fiiend, we have a curious pifture in a converfation with Lord Herbert, at 
Nottingham,"',fifteen days after the royal ftandard had been raifed at that town. 
The King directed him to convey a meflage to his father ; and that there 
might be no miftalce about it, Lord Herbert, either at the King's fuggeftion, 
or as a precaution fuggefted by his own prudence, reduced it to writing, in 
the form of a memorandum addrefled to the King himfelf : — " That your 
Majefty, with many thanks, exprefleth himfelf moft fenfible of the great 
expence and charge his Lordthip hath been at for your fervice, far more 

than any man elfe that much lieth at ftake, both of your Majefty's 

honour and power, for want of a little money, fince j^20,ooo with what 
you have, would jfiirther your Majeftys defigns to a moft hopeful condition 

...... yet 
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yet no want or occafion can make your Majefly to prefa my lord 

who bath already done fo much, but if he and his friends could procure 
j^io.ooo, your Majefty would fuddenly, if it pleafe God to reftore you, fee it 
repaid, and would prefently, in token of thankfulnefs, fend my father the Garter, 
to be put on when he pleafed, and alfo, having the Great Seal in your Majesty's 
own cuftody, you would pafs a patent of Marquis, of what title my father 
Ihould delire, and keep it private as long as he thought fitting — and, to fhew 
that this propofition is far from urging him to his inconvenience, and fo much 
doth your Majefly acknowledge yourfelf already beholding to him as that, 
even without procuring your Majefty this unfpeakable advantage, your Majefty 
is gracioully pleafed that if he defire either or both thefe, your Majefly, at 
my return unto you will vouchfafe them ; but if this could be poffibly performed, 
then the crown, which hitherto your Majefly confefTeth to flay upon your head 
by his affiftance, will be then confirmed by him .... And your Majefly doth 
not only faithfully promife, on the word of a King, but of A ChrifBan, that 
you will faithfully perform your engagements advantageouQy to him and his, 
and never forfake either whilft you breathe," &c. (Dircks, p. 44). This conver- 
fation was on the 9th of September, 1642, and on the 3ad of November the 
Earl was created Marquis of Worcefter. 

Clarendon, who fpeaks of the Marquis as reputed the greatefl moneyed 
man of the kingdom, adds the ill natured remark that "he probably might 
not think it an unthrifty thing rather to dilburfe it for the King, who might 
be able to repay it, than to have it taken from him by the other party, which 
would be hardly queftionable if they prevailed " (Hift. Reb., ii, 287). From 
firft to laft the King acknowledged his pecuniary obligations to the Marquis 
to the amount of a million crowns, which has been underftood as meaning 
;^250,ocx> : but as the Englifh crown was never money of account, it was 
probably a phrafe of the Queen, and meant French crowns, equal to nearly 
;^i 67,000. In addition to the forces raifed for the general fervice of the 
King, amounting to 1500 foot and 500 horfe, under the command of his 
eldeft fon, he ftrengthened the fortifications of Raglan, and garrifoned it with 
300 men, afterwards increafed to 800, maintained at his own coll, until it was 
eventually furrendered to Faufax, one of the laft, if not the very laft,' of 

the 

I Pendennis CalUe is generally fpoken of as the UUl ; but, accordii^ to Sprigge's AngUa Rediviva, 

it furrendered on the 17th, and Raglan on the 19th Augud, 1646. He entitles his laft chapter, 

"The redu6lion of Ragland Callle and Pendennis," forgetting that in a cafe like this the p(^ of 

honour is in the rear. 
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the fortrefles which ftood for the caufe of Charles I. Here, after the fatal 
battle of Nafeby, the unfortunate monarch took refuge, and between the 3rd 
of July and the 15th of September, 1645, he made three vifits, refpedHvely 
of thirteen, fix, and eight days' duration. The anecdotes of thefe vifits, and 
the converfations of the King with his garrulous hoft, have been worn too 
threadbare for reproduction. They are all traceable to his chaplain, Dr. Bayly, 
who, in addition to his book of Apophthegms, pubUlhed a work,' in which 
he is fufpedled of having made an imaginary converfation the vehicle for the 
promulgation of his own opinions, and which gave rife to fome controverfy 
at the period of its iflue. The fiege of Raglan Caftle was terminated on the 
19th of Auguft, 1646, by a furrender to Fairfax, the principal terms of which 
were that the officers, gentlemen, and foldiers of the garrifon, with all other 
perfons therein, fhould march out, with their horfes and arms, with colours 
flying, drums beating, trumpet founding, matches lighted at both ends, bullet 
in their mouths, and every foldier with twelve charges of powder, match, and 
bullet, and bag and baggage, to any place within ten miles of the garrifon, 
where, in refpe<5t his Majefl^ bad no garrifon in England, nor army an3rwhere 
within this kingdom and dominion of .Wales, their arms fliould be delivered 
up to fuch as his Excellency (houM appoint to receive them, where the foldiers 
fhould be difbanded, and that all, both officers, gentlemen, and foldiers, fhould 
have the benefit of the articles enfuing, except perfons excepted from pardon 
and compofition : and the remaining articles accordingly provide for fafe 
conduct and protection, for a Umited period, to all perfons comprized in the 
capitulation. The Marquis marched out accordingly, accompanied by his 
daughter-in-law, his fon, Lord Charles Somerfet, who had been confidered the 
Governor of the Caftle, and various other relatives and fnends, four colonels, 
eighty-two captains, lixteen lieutenants, fix cornets, four enfigns, four quarter- 
maflers, and fifty-two efquires and gentlemen, with all the honours of war, 
but with little fecurity for his perfonal fafety. His immediate arreft has been 
repeatedly reprefented, by means of a partial quotation of the articles of 
furrender, to have been a violation of its terms : but vindictive and uncalled 
for as the meafure was towards a nobleman, againft whom, beyond his religion, 
and the gallant difcharge of his military duty to the King, no ground of 

offence 

' It was entitled Certamen Rdigiofum, or a Conference between Charles, King of England and 
Henry, late Marquis and Earl of Worceller, concerning religion, at his Majefly's being at Raglan 
CaAle, Sva London, 1649. I>r. Bayly, if not at this time an avowed Roman Catholic, fubfequently 
became one. 
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oflfence towards the parliament was ever charged, it muft be admitted that 
it was covered by the exception above quoted. It appears from the 
correfpondence preceding the furrender, and which is printed at length in 
the Anglia Rediviva, of the parliamentarian chaplain, Sprigge (pp. 292 and 
feq., ed. 1647), that the Marquis, from the firft, underftood this to be the 
intention of the tenns offered him by Fairfax, who only profe0ed to grant 
to his lordfliip and family quiet and fecurity from all violence of any that 
belonged to him (Fairfax), and urged a prefent furrender and fubmiflion to 
the mercy and favour of Parliament, as likely means of receiving the better 
terms : and when Fairfax was expreflly alked whether, if any conclufion fhould 
be made, the Marquis would afterwards be left to the mercy of the Parliament, 
for alteration at their ^vill and pleafures, he anfwered that he could only give 
this refolution, that what he granted he would undertake Ihould be made good. 
It can fcarcely be faid therefore that there was a breach of faith when the 
Marquis was arrefted. He was fent to London, and committed to the care of 
the Black Rod, in whofe cuftody he clofed his days within a period of 
four months. 

The precife day of his death is not known. On the 20th of December, 
the parliament, which had already ordered the demolition of Raglan, and the 
confifcation and fale of fais eftates, debated the quellion of allowing, out of 
the proceeds, ;^5oo for his funeral. A majority of one hundred and fixty-eight 
againft ninety-two determined in favour of this ai5t of munificence, and the 
Marquis was interred in the Beaufort Chapel, at Windfor (to give it the name 
it fubfequently acquired), indebted to the Parliament for what he defcribed 
as a better caftle when he was dead than they had taken from him while 
he was alive. 

There are feveral portraits of him. That in the Proceffion of Queen 
Elizabeth has been already mentioned. Another, by Faithome, fumiflies an 
illuftration of what is above written as to the promife of the Garter. Horace 
Walpole, in his Catalogue of Engravers, defcribes it as " Henry Sorberfet, 
Marquis of Worcefter, in armour, with a truncheon : " and fays he has a 
proof of it, on which the titles are finely written by Faithome himfelf ; 
otherwife the plate had no infcription : and in a note he adds: — "This print 
has the Garter, though it was never given to the Marquis. Probably it was 
promifed, and the plate wanting the title looks as if Lord Somerfet died 

before 
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before it was finllhed, and before the promife could be completed, through 
the miffortunes both of the King and the Marquis. I once took this for a 
print of his fon, Edward, and fo did Vertue ; but it is evidently copied from 
an older print, done when Henry was only Earl, and which has his name, 
and was fold by Stent. In that print there is much lefs appearance of a 
riband — fo fmall a -bit that it might not be intended for the Garter, and 
Faithome, by miftake, might fupply the reft and the George, as he has done " 
(p. 63, Strawbeiry Hill ed.). Caulfield's Chalcographiana fpecifies, among 
Faithome's works, a folio print of Edward Somerfet, Marquis of Worcefter, 
which he values at ;^38, the name being no doubt a renewal of the miftake 
above noticed. Granger having fallen into the fame error. 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Cromwells. 



THE peifonal hiftory of the firft Marquis of Worcefter was more 
immediately connected with Raglan than witb Chepftow Caftle, the 
fubjeft of our memoir. The former was defended at the private 
charge of the Marquis ; the latter was ganifoned for the King as part of 
the general military operations. It was within the command of Lord Herbert, 
as General of South Wales and Monmouthfhire, and on the 28th of March, 
1643, he writes to Captain Thomas Morgan, the captain of the train band 
at Chepftow, a letter, preferred in the Caerleon Mufeum, and given in fac- 
fimile in Mr. Lee's Ifca Silurum, direfting him to remain there, and not to 
permit any of the firearms to go out of the town, but to difpofe two of the 
four pieces of ordnance there for the defence of the town of Monmouth. This 
letter, which is dated from Ragland, and figned "Ed Herbert," is particularly 
mentioned here, becaufe in Mr. Lee's work (p. 121) it is erroneoufly afcribed, 
on the authority of Mr. Wakeman, to one Edward Herbert, an a(Stive 
parliamentarian, of Merth3rr Gerin Grange in Magor. There was indeed 
fuch a perfon, an Independent, defcribed as Cromwell's right hand, and his 
tenant of part of the Marquis of Worcefler's confifcated eftates ; but this 
letter is clearly written by Lord Herbert, as is evident, not only from its 
being adlually dated from Ragland, but from the comparifon of his handwriting 
with that given at p. 77 of Mr. Dircks' memoir, and the hiftorical fa£t that 
Chepftow was not at this date in the poflefllon of the roundheads. Monmouth 

furrendered 
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fturrendered to the parliamentarians, under Sir William Waller, od the ift of 
April, and Major Throckmorton was left in command of a garrifon. Thence 
he brought a par^ ihortly afterwards, and took Chepftow by furprize, but in 
a few hours was furprized in his turn, and it was retained by the royalifts 
for two years and a half, until, in OAober, 1645, Colonel Morgan, the 
parliamentarian GoTemor of Gloucefter, at the head of three hundred horfe 
and four hundred foot, and afiifted by the mountaineers, made himfelf mailer 
of the town, and in a few days compelled the Governor, Colonel Fitzmorris, 
to furrender the CafUe. In May, 1648, Sir Nicholas Kemeys and fome other 
gentlemen of the county, by the treachery of an oflficer of the garrifon, 
.obtained polfeffion of the weftem gate in the night, and, after a flight 
refiftance, took the garrifon prifoners, and re-garrifoned the CafUe, for the 
King, with one hundred and fixty men. On the loth, Cromwell marched 
againft it in perfon, A'om Monmouth, obtained pofTeffion of the town, and 
fummoned the CafUe to furrender ; but Sir Nicholas Kemeys refiifed, and 
Cromwell, being unprovided with artillery, marched wellwards, leaving Colonel 
Ewer, with feven companies of foot and four troops of horfe, to profecute 
the liege. The garrifon had refufed to furrender, though their provifions were 
exhanfted, hoping to efcape by means of a boat, which they had provided ; but 
a foldier of the Parliamentary army fwam acrofs the river, with a knife between 
his teeth, cut the cable of the boat, and brought it away. The further details 
may beft be told in the words of Colonel Ewer's report to Parliament, dated 
the 38th of May, 1648 : — "lieutenant General Cromwell, being to march towards 
Pembroke Caftle, left me, with my regiment, to take the Caftle of Chepftow, 
which was poflefled by Sir Nicholas Kemifli, and with him officers and foldiers 
to the number of 120. We drew clofe about it, and kept ftrong guards upon 
them, to prevent them from ftealing out, and fo to make their efcape. We 
feat for two guns from Gloucefter and two off a fliipboard, and planted them 
againft the caftle. We razed the battlements of their towers with our great 
guns, and made their guns unufeful for them. We alfo played with our fliorter 
pieces into the caftle. One fliot fell into the governor's chamber, which caufed 
him to remove his lodgings to the other end of the caftle. We then prepared 
our batteries, and this morning finifhed them. About twelve of the clock we 
made a hole through the wall, fo low that a man might walk into it. The 
foldiers in the caftle perceiving that we were like to make a breach, cried 
out to our foldiers that they would yield the caftle, and many of them did 
attempt to come away. I caufed my foldiers to fire at them, to keep them in. 

Efquire 
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Efquire Lewie comes upon the wall, and fpeaks to fome gentlemen of the cooaty 
that he knew, and tells them that he was willing to yield to mercy. Tfaey 
came and acquainted me with his deGre, to which I anrwered that it was not 
my work to treat with particular men, but it was Sir Nicholas Kemi^, with 
his officers and all his foldiers, that I aimed at. But the governor reefed to 
deliver up the caftle upon thefe terms that Efquire Lewis ^}riired, 'but defired 
to fpeak with me at the drawbridge, while I altogether refiifefl to have any 
fuch fpeech with him, becaufe he [refufed Lieutenant General OomweU's Sum- 
mons. But being over perfuaded by fome gentlemen of tlie coonty thtft weve 
there, prefently I difmounted from my horfe, and went unto the drawhrid^ 
where he, through the port hole, fpake with me. That which he deGred w«s, 
that he, with all his officers and foldiers, might march out of the cafUe, witbovt 
anything being taken from them ; to ^icb I anfwered, that I would give faia 
no other terms than that he, and all that were with him, ffiould fubmit nnto 
mercy, which he fwore that he would not do. I prefently drew off the foMien 
from the caftle, and caufed them to ftand to their arms ; but he refuting ta 
come out upon tbofe terms, the foldiers deferted him, and came running out 
at the breach we had made. My foldiers, feeing them ran out, ran in at the 
fame place, and polTeffed themfelves of the cafUe, and killed Sir Nicholas 
Kemmifh, and likewife him that betrayed the caftle, and wonnded divers, 
and took prifoners as followeth, Efquire Lewis, Major Thomas, Captain Morgm, 
Captain Buckefwell, Captain John Harris, Captain Chriftopher Harris, Captiua 
Mancell, Captain Pinner, Captain Doute, Captain Roffitre, Lieutenant Kemmifli', 
Lieutenant Leach, Lieutenant Codd, Enfign Watkins, Enfign Moi^an, with otho* 
officers and foldiers to the number of iso. Thefe prifoners we have put into 
the church, and fhall keep them till I receive further orders frmn lieutenant 
General Cromwell." 

About forty of the garrifoo, befide Sir Nicholas Kemeys and the othjer 
officer mentioned in Colonel Ewer's report, were flain in the affault. The 
breach is ftated by Mr. Wakeman, from a comparifon of whofe account with 
that of Archdeacon Coxe, and the official report, thefe particulars are given, 
to have been in the curtain wall, between Harry Marten's tower and the 
next above, and ftill difcernible from the difference in the mafonry, when 
the damage had been repaired. The taking of the caftle was confidered by 
the parliament as fo important, that the captain who brought the news was 
rewarded with ;^50, and a letter of thanks was fent to Colonel Ewer and 

the 
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tiie officers and foldiers engaged in that fervice. There is a letter from 
Cromwell to Major Saunders, dated i7tli June, 164S, printed in Harris's 
Life of Cromwell, and reprinted in Noble's Houfe of Cromwell, Williams's 
Monmouthfhire, and elfewhere, in which he fays, 'there was plain discovery 
that Sir Trevor Williams of Langebie was very deep in the plot of betraying 
Oiepllow Caftle, and dire£ts the feizure of him and of Mr. Morgan, the High 
Sheriff of Monmouth, expreffing great anxiety to have his orders carried out. 

Oliver Cromwell had more than a public intereft in all that concerned 
Chepftow Caftle. In the year 1645, the caftle and park of Chepftow, with 
the Chafe of Wentwood, and other eftates of the Marquis of Worcefter, die 
particulars of which we fliall have to notice prefently, had been confifcated 
and fettled by the parliament on the Lord General, as a reward for his fervices. 
In April, 1648, he was in treaty for the marriage of his fon, Richard, with 
Dorothy, daughter of Richard Major ; and in a letter to his friend, Colonel 
Richard Norton, who feems to have been his negociator in the matter, he 
writes : — " In point of jointure, I fhali give fatiffiaftion, and as to the fettlement 
of lands given me by the parHament, fatiffa£)ion to be given in like manner, 

according as we difcourfed Truly the land to be fettled, both what 

the parliament gives me and my own, is very little lefs than ;^3000 per annum, 
all things confidered, if I be rightly informed. And a lawyer of Lincoln's Inn, 
having fearched all the Marquis of Worcefter's writings (which were taken at 
Ragland, and fent for by the parliament, and this gentleman appointed by the 
committee to fearch the faid writings) aflures me there is no fcruple concerning 
the title : and it fo fell out that this gentleman, who fearched, was my own 
lawyer, a very godly, able man, and my dear friend, which I reckon no fmall 
mercy. He is alfo poffeffed of the writings for me." I would not be under- 
ftood as difparaging the importance of religious principle, in eftimating a man's 
charafter in any relation of life : but gentlemen, who make what the writer 
of this letter underftood by godliness the firft confideration in choofing their 
lawyers, may chance to find themfelves faddled with a bad title. The cafe 
of Oliver Cromwell was no exception : for his legal friend had made a fad 
flip, in overlooking two family fettlements, dated refpeftively the 3rd June, 
1637, and loth November, 1631, by which, while various manors and lands 
were fettled on Henry, then fifth Earl of Worcefter, for life, with remainder 
to his fon, Edward, in tail, other manors and lordflups^ comprizing the l<»dfliips 
of Chepftow, Barton, and Hardwick, eftimated in the parliamentary report, 

to 
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to he prefently noticed, at :^5io is. lod. per annum ; the borough of Chepftow, 
£6S 13s. 8d. ; Frith Wood, near Chepftow, ;^ioo; the lordfiup of Tidenham, 
^356 3s. iid. ; and the feignory of Gower, :^<^72 15s. 9d., making a total 
of ;^I707 15s. 2d. per annum, all of which formed part of the parliamentary 
fettlement on the Lord General Cromwell, had been Umited to what were 
then, and ftill are, the ufual ufes in ftrii5l fettlement, the eflfeifl of which 
(avoiding technical details) was to give fucceffive life eftates, to Earl Henry 
and his fon Edward, with remainder in tail to the tatter's fon, Henry, who, 
on his grandfather's death, was known by the courtefy title of Lord Herbert 
The "delinquency" of the Marquis of Worcefter and his fon was beyond 
queftion, but the young Lord Herbert was only about fixteen years of age at 
the time of the confifcation of his grandfather's eftates, and, under fome 
influence which is ftill unaccounted for, from the time when he began to 
take part in public affairs, he efpoufed the caufe, in reflftance to which his 
family had made fuch facrifices, and adiually fat in Cromwell's parUament and 
Council of State, and fliewed his conformity with the religion of thofe in 
power, by attending fervice in the chapel at Whitehall. 

At the death of the firft Marquis of Worcefter, Cromwell was in full 
pofTeflion of Chepftow and the other eftates fettled on him. It does not 
appear at what period he firft became aware of the rights of the young heir, 
the knowledge of which was the fingle thorn in the bed of rofes provided for 
the Lord General by the liberality of parUament. We cannot avoid fufpedting 
that he may have had his private reafons for acquiring a perfonal influence 
over Lord Herbert, and that fuch influence, however acquired, may have been 
conne6ted with his divergence from the principles, as well in religion as in 
poUtics, of his father and grandfather. Cromwell is faid to hare allowed him 
a liberal income, and was evidently on terms of fome intimacy with him ; 
for on the 12th of April, 1651, the former writes, fr^m Edinburgh, to his 
wife : — " My deareft, beware of my lord Herbert his refort to your houfe ; if 
he do fo may occafion fcandal, as if I were bargaining with him. Indeed be 
wife. You know my meaning" (Dircks, p. 210). But at this period the 
difcuffion of the queftion of Lord Herbert's rights, as Cromwell knew, could 
no longer be poftponed. The firft Marquis of Worcefter's eftates had been 
confifcated in 1645 ; and on the 14th of March,. 1648-9, there was a further 
profcription, by a refolution of the Houfe, That Charles and James Stuart, fons 
of the late King, and various others, among whom it was refolved that the 

Earl 
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Earl of Worcefter be one (his title of Marquis not being recognized), and all 
that had be'en plotting, defigning, and aflifting in the Irifh rebellion, fhould 
die, without mercy, wherever they {houid be found within the limits of this 
nation, and their eftates employed in the ufe of the Commonwealth. A bill 
was now before parliament for the fale of the confifcated but unfold eftates ; 
and eleven days after Cromwell's letter to his wife a petition from Henry, 
Lord Herbert, was read to the houfe, and it was " Ordered that it be referred 
to a committee to coolider what intereft the petitioner hath in any of the lands, 
late the Earl of Worcefter's, fettled by a(3; of parliament on the Lord General, 
and the value thereof, and to report the whole ftate of the bufinefs to the 
parliament, and in cafe they find the petitioner 'hath any good title to any of 
the faid lands, that then they bring in a provifo for excepting out of fale by 
this act fo much of the lands of the faid Earl, now in the power of the parliament 
to difpofe of, as may be of like value, to be difpofed of as the parliament (hall 
fee caufe." But it would feem that a forlorn attempt was made to meet the 
claim with a charge of delinquency againil the claimant himfelf ; for the appoint- 
ment of the committee is followed by an order, "That the bufinefs of the 
delinquency of the Lord Herbert of Raglan, as to the matter of faft, be referred 
to this committee, to fend to the commiflioners at Goldfmiths' Hall for what 
evidence they have againft him, and to report the ftate 9f the bufinefs touching 
the delinquency charged on the faid Lord Herbert,' to the parliament." There 
is nothing however to conned Cromwell with this attack. The Committee's 
report faid nothing about delinquency, and was in favour of Lord Herbert's 
reverfionary title to Chepftow, and the other lands, above mentioned as of 
the annual value of j^i707 15s. 2d., and they alfo reported that certain other 
eftates, in the counties of Monmouth, Berks, Weftmoreland, and Hereford, the 
annual values of which are particularly fpecified, amounting together to the 
fum of j^iyoo i2s. lod., were fettled upon the Earl of Worcefter and the 
heirs male of his body, with divers remainders over, all which faid manors ' 
and lands were forfeited for treafon of the faid Earl, and were in the power 
of the parliament to fettie or difpofe of. The report was difcufled on the 

2lft 

1 It is pcrfBUe that his father may have been the perfon referred ta There could be no doubt that be 
was Earl of Woicefter ; but as he had abandoned that title in his father's life time for that of Eail of 
Glamorgan, and the parliament did not recognife either that title or his father's marquifate, they feem 
to have occafionally fpoken of him as Lord Herbert In the a& quoted below he is refeircd to as 
" Edward Lord Herbert, of Ragland, now called Earl of Worcefter." We have noticed that be is 
Afled Earl of Worcefler in the aA of profcription above quoted. 
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2ift of May, 1651, when the propofal to "take into debate the bnflners of 
delinquency, concerning the Lord Herbert of Raglan," was negatived, and it 
was " referred to the commiffioners for compounding, to proceed touching 
the point of delinquency charged on the Lord Herbert of Raglan, and give 
judgment thereon, and to report their judgment and the grounds of it to the 
parliament forthwith." No trace of fuch report is found, but its purport may be 
inferred from the A£t for fale of the forfeited eftates, which was pafied on the 
1 6th of July following, and is printed in Scobell's A&,s and Ordinances. It 

provides that " this prefent a£t Ihall not extend to the manor of 

Pellenny, the manors of Monmouth and Wyfham, the manors of Purcafleck 
and Trelle^t's Grange, the manors, caftles, and deroeafns of the manors and 
caftles of Grifmond, St. Kenfreth, Monmouth, and White Caftle, the lands 
and tenements called Bettus and Perlloyd, all which are in the county of 
Monmouth, nor to the manor of Crookham, in tbe county of Berks, nor to 
the manor of Kendal, in the county of Wellmerland, nor to the manors of 
Shobden and Pofton, in the county of Hereford, but that the fame (the 
lands reputed parcel of the faid manors of Purcafleck and Trelledt's Grai^, 
or one of them, called Crymlands, formerly granted or intended to be granted 
in the hereafter mentioned aift to Oliver Cromwell and his heirs, only excepted) 

{halt be and remain, for and during the natural life only of Edward, 

Lord Herbert, of Ragland, now called Earl of Worcefter, as forfeited unto 
the Commonwealth, and for and during the life of the faid Edward (hall and 
may be difpofed of by virtue of this adt, and immediately from and after the 
death of the faid Edward, or other the determination of that particular eftate 
during his Ufe, the fame fliall remain and be unto Henry, called Lord Herbert^ 
fon and heir apparent of the faid Edward, and unto his heirs, which faid 
manors and premifes, eftiraated to be of the yearly value of ;^1700 12s. lod., 
{hall from henceforth, as a remainder only, and not to take eSefb in poflelfiini 
till after the death of the faid Edward .... be and remain unto the faid 
Henry, called Lord Herbert, and his heirs, in lieu and recompenfe of all 
.fuch right, or pretence of r^;ht, as the faid Henry, called Lord Herbert, hath, 
or any his heirs or iflues may have, of, in, or to any the manors, lordfliips, 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments hereinafter mentioned, that is to fay, the 
manors of Chalton, alias Chanton, Clanfield, Catherinton, and Blendworth, in 

the county of Southampton, the advowfons and rights of patronage 

to the churches of the pariihes of Chalton, alias Chanton, Clanfield, Catherinton, 

and Blendworth and all other the manors, lands, &c., of 

Henry 
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Henry, late Earl of Worcefter, Edward, Lord Herbert, Sir Charles Somerfet, 
and Sir John Somerfet, or any of them, within the faid county of Southampton, 
the manors of Tydenham and Wollafton, lituate, lying, and being in the county 
of Gloucefter, with their and every of their rights, members, and appurtenances, 
the advowfons and rights of patronage of the chnrches of the pariflies of 
Tydenham, Wollafton, and Alvington, in the faid county of Gloucefter, the 
feveral and free filhings and wear^in the Rivers of Wye and Severn, in the 
faid county of Gloucefter, the manors and lordfliips of Chepftow, alias Stragul, 
alias Struggle, Barton, alias Pentherry, Hardwick, St. Kynmartcs, and Crymland, 
with- their and every of their rights, members, and appurtenances, in the county 
of Monmouth, the advowfons and rights of patronage of the feveral churches 
of the feveral pariflies of Chepftow, Pentherry, St. Arvans, Newchurch and 

Lamfbam, in the faid county of Monmouth, the lands, tenements, 

and hereditaments, called or known by the name of Chepftow Grange 

in the faid county of Monmouth, the lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 

called or known by the name of Frythewood and Bamets-Wood, lying 

and being in the pariflies, fields, and territories of St. Arvan, Howick, 
Newchurch, Chepftow, and Mathem, fome or one of them, in the faid county 
of Monmouth, the manors or lordfliips of Magor Regis, Redwick, Moor's 

Court, Miles Court, Marthering Ringes, alias Marthingeringes, Grange, 

in the faid county of Monmouth, the advowfons and rights of patronage to 

the churches of the feveral pariflies of Magor and Redwick and alfo the 

manors and lordfliips of Anglicana Gower, Wallicana Gower, Swanfey, Kilvey, 
Suprabofcos, Subbofcos, Oyftermouth, Pennard, Lougher, Kythal, alias Kitle, 

Trewithrah,. -alias Triveday, and Lunnon, alias Ilfton, in the coimty 

of Glamorgan, and alfo the advowfons and rights of patronage to the churches 

of the feveral pariflies of Gower and Swanfey all which, together 

with all privileges, powers, freedoms, rights, liberties, and immunities granted, 
mentioned and exprefled in one ai5t, made this prefent parliament, entituled,* 
"An A6t for fettling certain manors and tenements upon Oliver CromweU, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and his heirs," are, by authority of this prefent 
aft, difcharged of all pretence of right, made or to be made by the faid 
Henry, called Lord Herbert, and it is hereby ordained and enafted that the 
faid former aft ftand and be in all things ratified and confirmed, and that 
the faid Oliver Cromwell his heirs and afligns, and fuch perfon and perfons 
to whom he hath made any conveyance or aflurance of the premifes, or any 

part 
1 1 have not found this aft in Scobell's CoUe^ion. 
2 G 
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part thereof, fince the 7th day of Febrnary, A.D. 1645, accordingto the effieft 
and meaning of fuch conveyance, fhall hold and enjoy the manora, lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments laft above mentioned, according to thft faid recited 
or mentioned a€t, and with the refpeftive difcharges, advantages, fevings, and 
provifions in the faid recited a6t contained, and farther difcharged of all and 
every the eftate, right, title, intereft, claim, reverfion, remainder, and demand 
whatfoever of him the faid Lord Herbert, or of the heir or heirs of the 
body, or heirs male of the body, or iffues of the body, of him the faid 
Henry, Lord Herbert, and alfo difcharged of all fnch eftates, rights, titles, 
charges, remainders, poflibilities, expeiftancies, and demands whatfoever, which 
he the faid Henry, Lord Herbert, by any common recovery duly had againft 
him, as tenant or vouchee, or by any other means could, might, or may, or 
can cut off or bar, in cafe no fuch forfeiture had been. And that whereas 
the faid Henry, Lord Herbert, hath propounded his readinefs and willingnefs,'' 
in refpe<5l of the faid recompence, to do or confent unto any aft for the 
further afluring of the premifes fo as aforefaid fettled upon the faid Oliver 
Cromwell, and in purfuance thereof he the faid Henry, Lord Herbert, bath, 
by his deed under his hand and feal, confirmed the premifes to the faid 
Oliver Cromwell and his heirs. It is hereby further enafted that the fame 
deed of confirmation, according to the purport thereof, (hall in all things 
ftand firm and binding unto the faid Henry, Lord Herbert, and his heirs for 
ever, faving to all and every perfon and perfons, bodies politique and corporate, 
their heirs and fuccefTors (other than the faid Henry, Earl of Worcefter, 
and Edward, Earl of Worcefter, Sir Charles Somerfet, and Sir John Somerfet) 
and all and every perfon and perfons having any eftate in the premifes 
hereby fettled upon the faid Lord Herbert, by, from, or under them or any 
of them, fince the 20th day of May, A.D. 1641, and other than the eftate 
and title accrued to the Commonwealth, all fuch eftate, right, title, or intereflf 
as they had or might have in the premifes by this prefent aft, fettled as 
aforefaid upon the faid Henry, I^ord Herbert, as if this aft bad not been 
had or made." 

The Lord General Cromwell was thus left in undifturbed pofleflion of 
his eftate. It appears from a fubfequent report of the Committee, if read 
in conneftion with other proceedings of Parliament in 1646 (fee Dircks, 
pp. 193, 205), that Lord Herbert's reverfionary right extended to certain honfes 
and lands in London, Weftininfter, Stepney, and Afton of the eftimated annual 

value 
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value of :^786, which had been fold by Parliament to William Pennoyer and 
I^bard Hill for ;^i3j84 13s. od. : and it was probably in relation to this 
property that Lord Herbert, on the 30th of October, 1651, prefented another 
petition, the purport of which is not ftated, but which was '* referred to the 
former committee, to confider of the bufinefs, and if they flioald find the 
petitioner had juft title to the land, to prefent fome lands to the Parliament, ' 
{or the petitionees fatilTa£)^n, in ccmfideration thereof." The refult was a 
tecoDUBQodatifm, ultimately carried out, which was, in efietfl, that Lord 
Herbert thould purc^afe from the Parliament, his father's confifcated life 
intejreft in the lands in Uie counties of Monmouth, Berks, Weihnoreland, and 
Heoeford, forming the «>ftates already mentioned as valued at ;^i7oo iss. lod., 
by releafing his reverii<»iary intereft in the lands fold to Pennoyer and Hill, 
9f>d, paying to the truftees for fale of delinquents' lands the fum of ;^oo, 
whereupon the Ifmds already fettled upon him in reverfion, and in which he 
thu£ acquired an abfolute intereft, were delivered to him accordingly in 
immediate pofleOion. Scnue years later the Marchionefs of Worcefter and 
i^er two daughters petitioned parliament for the ufual allowance for their 
Btaintenance out of the confifcated eftates : but the tedious proceedings, 
which refund in a grant to her of Worcefter Houfe, in the Strand, have no 
owineiftion with Chepftow, and not fufficient with the perfonal hiftory of its 
owner to be worth narrating here. The nomination of the young Lord Herbert 
9» a. member of the Council of State in November of the fame year will be 
noticed when we come to Iketch his perfonal hiftory. It is alluded to here that 
the reader may draw bis ovra conclufion as to the poffible connexion of the 
QVCBts which have jv& been related with the appointment of a Councillor fo 
inexperienced in a&irs of ftate to Ihare in the government of a great nation. 
It Ihfiws how potent was the influence of Cromwell at a time when, except 
as having command of the army, he occupied no oftenfible poGtion of authority 
in the. State, 

" Shaix CromweU have a ftatue?" is a queftion which has been long ago 
decided in the affinnative, and the fa(5t of his having lived and died the 
de fe(£to pofleffor of Chepftow Caftle admits of no more queftion than that 
of his having been Chief of the State. His perfonal hiftory is too clofely 
comietfied with that of his country to require any notice here ; but, as one 
of the Lords of Stri^^il, we muft record his arms — Sable, a lion rampant 
Argent. Thefe were his paternal arms. The mongrel device, in which they 

are 
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are borne as an inefcutcheon on a quarterly Ihield confifting of the croffes 
of St. George and St. Andrew, treated as armorial bearings, and, as fuch, 
quartered with the heraldic harp of Ireland, is more properly the arms of the 
Commonweal th, though ignorantly ufed at the Protector's funeral impaled 
with bis wife's arms. 

His death on the 3rd of September, 1658, and the feeble tenure by his 
fon Richard Cromwell, for a few troubled months of what can fcarcely be 
called power, are matters of general history. The fon's Protedlorihip in name 
continued till the 25th of May following, but it ceafed in fact on the 22nd April, 
when he diffolved his parliament at the didtation of the army and its leaders, 
and took fteps for the reaffembling of the remains of the Long Parliament, 
expelled by Cromwell in 1653. Among the demands made by the army upon 
the parliament, within a week after its reaffembling, was " the payment of 
all debts contracted by His Highnefs, tke late Protedlor (meaning Richard, 
whofe depofition is thus treated as an accomplifhed fadt), or by his father, 
fince 1653 (the date of the eftablifhment of the Protpdlorate), the fettlement 
of an annual revenue of ^^10,000, with a fuitable houfe, on Richard Cromwell 
and his heirs for ever, together with a further fum of ;^io,ooo a year to him 
for life, and ;^,ooo a year to his honourable mother during her life, to the 
end a mark of the high efteem this nation hath of the good fervice done by 
his father, our ever renowned general, may remain to pofterity." Two members 
were deputed by the houfe to induce Richard Cromwell to leave Whitehall, 
and to execute a formal fubmiffion to the authority of parliament. Through 
them, and as the refult of their negociations, he fubmitted a general ftatement 
of his affairs, reprinted in Noble's Memoirs of the Houfe of Cromwell (i, 443), 
and elfewhere, from the Journals of the Houfe. The Protedtor's real eftate, 
exclufive of Dalby, Broughton, and Gower, fettled upon Henry Cromwell, on 
his marriage, and Newhall, fettled as fecurity for his lifter's marriage portion 
of ;^i 5,000, is ftated to conGft of Chepftall (of the annual value of £SA9 7s. 3d.), 
Magore, Tydenhara, Woolafton, Chaulton, Burleigh, Okham, and Egleton (the 
annual value of each of which is given, but not neceffaiy to be here par- 
ticularized) and making an aggregate of £^117 12s. 4d., out of which there 
were payable an annuity to his mother of ;^2ooo, and other annuities to the 
amount of £^i^, leaving him a nett income of ^^1299 12s. 4d., incumbered 
with debts contradted by himfelf, in his father's lifetime, to the amount of 
;^3000. The eventual arrangement made by parliament was to dffcharge the 
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debts of Oliver Cromwell, and other debts contracted by his fon on the public 
account, to the amount of £2<)it^Q, and to grant to Richard an annuity of 
;^700 for life, to be proportionately "abated as the jointures and annuities 
fliould fall in, The declared objedl of the arrangement was to make up to 
him, with his own property, a clear income of j^icxxw, fubjedt only to his 
private debts : and the figures ftiew that this is done within a few fhillings. 
The only purpofe for which it is noticed here is to fhew his continued 
poffeffion of Chepftow, which he no doubt retained until the Reftoration of 
Charles II. re-inflated its rightful owner. With that event the peribnal hiftory 
of Richard Cromwell ceafes to be connedled with the Annals of Chepftow 
Caftle, and it is unnecelTary to follow him in his twenty years of exile and 
fubfequent refidence in England, in not undignified obfcurity, until his death 
on the 13th July, 1712, in the 86th year of his age. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
The Restored Familv of Somerset. 



THE neceffity for poftponing to this place what further we have to 
fay of Edward, fecond Marquis and fixth Earl of Worcefter, and 
giving his hiftory piecemeal in three feparate chapters of our memoir, 
is in charadler with the difjointed condition of the times. We have already 
traced his birth, marriages, and the flate of his family at the outbreak of 
the civil war. It remains to notice the remarkable part he played in the 
crooked policy of that troubled period, and the mechanical genius, which, if 
his name had never been heard of in the cabinet or the field, would have 
entitled him to be fpoken of as the moft remarkable man of his race. 

His education was commenced under a private tutor at Raglan, and 
completed by a courfe of travel in Germany, France, and Italy, and perhaps 
by ftudy at a foreign univerfity. From the firft the bent of his genius was 
towards mathematical and mechanical ftudies ; and cafual phrafes in his 
" Century of Inventions " indicate that the works of the Italian engineers 
had not been loft upon his obfervation. The idle ftory, which, while doing 
juftice to the claims of the fecond Marquis of Worcefter to the invention 
of the fteam engine, attributes it to his chance obfervation, while a prifoner 
in the Tower, of the power of fteam in raifing a pot lid, has been exploded 
by Mr. Dircks, who has fhewn how mechanical inventions in general, and 
the " Water-commanding Engine " in particular, had been the ftudy of the 

Marquis's 
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Marquis's life. Appliances for the raifing of water held a very prominent 
place in the mechanical ideas of the age, not only in refpe<5t of their dire6t 
utility in fupplying water for confumption and ornament, and draining mines 
and fens, but as means of procuring a motive power — the ideS of applying 
direft to other purpofes the power devifed for raifing the water being a 
fimplification more obvious to us than to our anceftors. From the period 
of his marriage, in 1628, Lord Herbert feems to have been reliding at 
Raglan : and to this period Mr. Dircks adduces reafons for afligning his 
engagement of Cafpar Kaltoff, a Dutch practical mechanic, to aflift in 
his purfuits. With his affiftance there is evidence of a fyftem of water- 
works having been eftabliflied at Raglan, for the fupply of a fountain 
ftanding in what is ftill known as the Fountain Court. Whether the water 
was raifed by means of apphances which formed the germ of the fteam engine 
is a moot point. On the north face of the Citadel, or Tower of Gwent, 
there are ftill remaining a feries of perpendicular grooves, communicating with 
chambers in the wall, of which an elevation is given in Mr. Dircks's work, 
and which he confiders may have enclofed pipes and boilers, confiftent with 
the defcription given of the Marquis's invention. Mr. Clark, in forae obfervations 
on the cattle, printed in the Archasological Journal (xxviii, 332), expreffed his 
opinion that they were intended only to receive the frames of two drawbridges, 
when not in adtion, and ttated that there were grooves precifely fimilar to 
be feen in the citadel at Verona, into which the drawbridges for carriages 
and foot paffengers were ftill occafionally raifed. In deference to the opinion 
of (6 competent an authority on caftellated architedhire, the point muft be 
confidered open ; but it would be fatiffaftory to have an elevation of the wall 
at Verona, as diftinfl as Mr. Dirck's of that at Raglan, to enable us to judge 
of the alleged precife limilarity, and a drawing of the bridge apparatus itfelf, 
fo as to account for the pofition of the particular chambers and grooves. Thofe 
at Raglan extend to a height of forty-fix feet, to which furely no drawbridge 
would be raifed. That there was machinery of fome defcription for raifing 
water to the top of this tower is evident by a comic incident related by 
Dr. Bayly, and quoted by Mr. Dircks, as having occurred at the beginning 
of the Long Parliament : — "Certain nifties came into Raglan Caftle to fearch 
for arms, his lordfliip being a papift." The Marquis ftood on his privilege 
as a peer of the realm, and eventually fo prevailed that " they were at laft 
willing to take his word ; but he not wilhing to part with them on fuch eafy 
terms, had before refolved to return them one fright for another. With that 
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view he brought them over a high bridge, that arched over the moat 

that was between the caftle and the great tower, wherein the Lord Herbert 
bad newly contrived certain water works, which, when the feveral engines 
and wheels were to be fet going, much quantity of water, through _ the hollow 
conveyances of the aquedu^s, was to be let down from the top of the high 
tower, which upon the firft entrance of thefe wonderful afinegoes ' the Marquis 
had given order that thefe cataradls fhould begin to fall, which made fuch a 
fearful and hideous noife, by reafon of the hollownefs of the tower, and neigh- 
bouring echoes of the caftle, and the waters that were between and round 
about, that there was fuch a roaring as if the raouth of hell had been wide 
open, and all the devils conjured up, occafioning the poor filly men to ftand 
fo amazed as if they had been half dead, and yet they faw nothing. At iaft, 
as the plot was laid, up came a man, ftaring and running, crying out ' Look 
to yourfelves, my maflers, for the lions are got loofe.' Whereupon the fearchers 
tumbled fo over one another, efcaping down the ftairs, that it was thought 
one half of them would break their necks, never looking behind them until 
out of fight of the caftle." About the year 1638, Lord Herbert exhibited 
to Charles L and his court, with many perfons of diftini5tion, including two 
foreign ambaffadors, a machine, fet up in the Tower of London, for exhibiting 
felf-motive power, or, in other words, perpetual motion, a problem which the 
mechanics of thofe days looked upon as an objetfl of poffible attainment. 
At this period Cafpar Kaltofi" appears to have been in his fervice, fomewhere 
in London, and though Mr. Dircks has failed to pierce the obfcurity in which 
the fubjedl is involved, he fliews fome grounds for fuppofing that years before 
the Civil War broke out, Lord Herbert had, at his own expence, fet up an 
eftablifhment, carried on under the charge of KaltoflF, in premifes at Vauxhall 
let for that purpofe by the King, and which by fome means was kept on 
foot during the Commonwealth, On this eftabliftiment he declared, in a 
petition, in the year 1663, he had expended ;^gooo in building, befide upwards 
of :^50)000 i" trying experiments and conclufions of arts. It is odd that the 
mechanics, while allowing the chymifts to ufurp the fole ufe of the word 
Laboratory, have no name for an analogous eftablifhment for carrying on 
their own purfuits. Why fhould they not revive the fecond Marquis of 
Worcefter's term, and call it an "Operatory"? 

Hence 

• Allnego — a young afe — Portuguefe. " Thou hast no more brains than I have in my elbow : an 
afuiego may tutor thee." Shakefpeare's Troilus and Creffida, il, i. 
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These mechanical purfuits were rudely interrupted by the outbreak of 
the Civil War, in which we have feen how prominent a pofition he at once 
took in mihtary aflfairs. It cannot be faid that his military career was a 
fuccefs. The various operations in which he was concerned, though fpoken 
of in high founding terms in his patent of nobility, made little figure in 
biftory ; and the force of 1500 foot and 500 horfe, which his father's generous 
loyalty had placed under his command, came to an unfortunate end, in the 
year 1642, by being furprized, and furrendering without a blow to Sir William 
Waller, who had croffed the Severn at a point which it would have been 
eafy to guard, and 1 300 foot and three troops of horfe were led prifoners 
into Gloucefter. This difafter occurred while Lord Herbert was abfent from 
his command, being with the King at Oxford. Such at leaft is the account 
of Clarendon (Hift. of the Rebellion, ii, 287, ed. 1732) and he is more likely 
to have been well informed on the fubjeA than the Parliamentarian May, who, 
in his Hiftory of the Parliament (ch. iv, p. 203, reprint of 18 12), fpeaks of Lord 
Herbert as having been in command, and fay^ he efcaped by flight and got to 
Oxford. He fubfequently raifed another regiment of foot and ten troops of 
cavalry at his father's expence, and at his own fupplied with arms and horfes the 
greater part of a troop of Ijfe Guards, confilting of 120 noblemen and gentlemen 
of rank. The reafons for and againft the employment of Lord Herbert in fo 
prominent a military pofition are canvafled at length by Clarendon, at the page laft 
cited. After alluding to the emulations and difientions of families, he fays, " It was 
to be hoped that the old grudges and prejudices, which had been rather againft 
the houfe of Worcefter and the Popilh religion profefled there than againft the 
perfon of this lord, would have been compofed and declined by his fair and 
gentle carriage towards all men, as in truth he was of a civil and obliging 
nature." He is fpoken of, in the fame page, as " a man of more than ordinary 
affection and reverence to the perfon of the King, and one who, he was fure, 
would neither deceive nor betray him. For his religion, he might work upon 
himfelf, but could not difquiet other men, for though he were a papift, he was 
never like to make others fo, and his reputation and intereft was very great 
with many gentlemen of thofe counties who were not at all friends to his 
rehgion." 

Box the principal part played by Lord Herbert in the Civil War was as 
the fecret emilTary of the King. It is time to notice his famous pEltent as Earl 
of Glamorgan, and his milfion to the Pope's Nuncio and the Irifh Roman 

Catholics 
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Catholics, with a commiOjon containing the moil extraordinary powers ever 
delegated by Englifli fovereign to fubjei^, including the filling up of blank 
patents of creation to every dignity from a Marquis to a Baronet, confUttitiiig 
him generaliflimo of three armies, Englilh, Irifli, and Foreign, ^d Admirsil 
of a fleet at fea, and promiiing him the title of ]>ike of Somerfet and the faan4 
of the Princefs Elizabeth for his fon in marriage, with a portion of ;^3OO,Q0(x 
The commilfion was dated i& April, 1644, and addreffed to him as "Edward 
Somerfet, alias Flantagenet,' Lord Herbert, Baron Beaufort^ of Caldicote, 
Grifmond, Chepftow, Ragland, and Gower, Earl of GlamoT<gan." A bill of 
that date, under the royal 0gn manual, for creating him Earl of Glamorgan 
and BaroD Beaufort, is &id by fome modem writers to be fUll remaining in the 
Signet Office, but others have failed on search to find it, and it seems very 
doubtful, after the inveftigations of Sir Harris Nicolas, whether the patent 
paffed the Great Seal. It was not even recorded in the Docquet book of 
Grants made by the King at Oxford. What we have to fay as to the fuppofed 
limitations of it will be more fitly deferred to a future page. There is fome 
diflocation in the order of documents, and confequent confufion, in Mr. Dircks's 
narrative, from want of attention to the diftinction between the civil and 
hiftorical years (of which we had an illuftration in his date of the death of the 
fourth Earl) ; but it would appear that the Earl of Glamorgan did not go to 
Ireland (if he went at all that year) till fome months after the date of his firft 
commillion — ^returned to the King about the end of the year — and in January, 
February, and March, i644>5, received fresh inftructions, commiffions, and 
proinifes. He was authorized to levy any number of men in Ireland or 
elfewhere, and to "treat and conclude with the confederate Roman Catholics, 
if, upon neceflity, any be to be condefcended unto, wherein our Lieutenant 
cannot fo well be feen in, as not fit for us at prefent publicly to own." " There- 
fore," continues the document, " we charge you to proceed according to this 
our warrant with all poffible fecrecy, and for whatfoever you Ihall engage 
yourfelf, upon fuch valuable confiderations as you in your judgment (hall deem 

fit 

> The highdl grade in the peerage, and that too under the title IxHne by Henry Beaufort, the 
father of his anceAor the firil Earl of Worceder, was indeed a prize : but the attributing to him 
under the foim of an alias, the fumame of Flantagenet, which had not only nevei been acquired 
by reputation by the fiamily of Someriet, but firom which even the Beauforts had been jealouHy 
reAii^ted, left their limited legitimation by parliament, as the iflite of John of Gaunt, fliould fono 
a pretext for pietenSons to the throne, was a complimenE, which, to many perfons, would have been 
too fiilfome to be acceptable. 
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fit, we promife, on the word of a King and a Chriliian, to ratify and perform 
the fame." And in another document of this period, under his private Cgnet, 
the King writes : — " So great is the confidence we repofe in you, as that what- 
foever you fiiall perform, as warranted under our fign manual, pocket fignet, or 
private mark, or even by word of mouth without further ceremony, we do, on 
&« word of a King and a Chriftian, promife to make good, to all intents and 
Jmrpofes, as eSs^lually as if your authority from us had been under the Great 
Seal of Edgtand, whh this advantage, that we fhall efteem ourfelf the more 
obliged to you for your gallantry in not Handing upon fuch nice terms to do us 
feSrvice, which we fhall, God willing, reward. And although you exceed what law 
can warrant, or any powers of ours reach unto, as not knowing what you have 
need of, yet, it being for our fervice, we oblige ourfelf not only to give you our 
pardon, but to maintmn the fame with all our might and povrer. And though, 
either by accident, or by any other occafion, you fliall deem it neceffary to depofit 
any of our warrants, and fo want them at your return, we faithfully promife to 
make them good at your return, and to fupply anything wherein they fhall be 
found defective, it not being convenient for us at this time to dispute upon them : 
for of what we have here fet down you may reft confident, if there be faith and 
truft in men. Proceed therefore cheerfully, fpeedily, and boldly ; and for 
your fo doing this (hall be your fufficient warrant." 

We muft cut Ihort the narrative of his miffion. After delays occafioned 
by the veffei in which he embarked from Wales being driven by ftrefs of 
Weather on to the coaft of Lancafliire, where the Earl and bis companions 
frere arretted by the parliamentary officers, but made their efcape ; he arrived 
in Ireland in the fpring or fummer of 1645, and opened negociations with 
the Nuncio and the Supreme Council fitting at Kilkenny, and eventually con- 
eluded an arrangement with them, which, from his point of view, may have 
feemed to be for the iutereft of his country, but which happily failed of effedt. 
'The Roman Catholic Archbifliop of Tuam being flain in an encounter with 
the garrifon of Sligo, there was found in his baggage an attefted copy of the 
treaty between the Earl of Glamorgan and the Supreme Council, a papal bull, 
and correfpondence between the ArchbiQiop and his agents at Rome, Paris, and 
eifewhere : and, that nothing might be wanting to make the expofure complete, 
a packet-boat fiforo Ireland being boarded at Padftow by Sir Thomas Fairfax, a 
packet of papers was thrown overboard, but recovered by the parliamentary 
commander, containing the Earl's own correfpondence and the Articles of 

Agreement 
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Agreement under his hand and feal. On the 26th of December he was 
arrefted, in Dublin, and committed to the caftle on a charge of high treafon 
by the Marquis of Ormond, the Lord Lieutenant, whom the King, in purfuance 
of his crooked policy, had deceived as to the extent of Glamorgan's powers. 
The King utterly difavowed his proceedings " on the word of a ChriHian," 
thanked Ormond for his fervice, and added, " Albeit I have too juft caufe, 
for the clearing of my honour, to command, as I have done, to profecute 
Glamorgan in a legal way ; yet I will have you fufpend the execution of any 
fentence againil him until you inform me fully of all the proceedings ; for I 
believe it was his mifguided zeal, more than any malice, which bronght diis 
great miffortune on him and on us all." The King's own letter was fo craftily 
worded that it may be read as not expreflly difavowing the commiiBon, but 
only the extent or meaning of the powers contained in it ; but he allowed his 
fecretary to write to Ormond, on the following day, a letter, in which he fays, 
"The King hath commanded me to advertize your lordfliip that the patent 
for making the said Lord Herbert, of Raglan, Earl of Glamorgan is not pafled 
the Great Seal here, fo as he is no peer of this kingdom, notwithftanding he 
ftyles himfelf, and hath treated with the rebels of Ireland, by the name of 
Earl of Glamorgan, which is as vainly taken upon him as his pretended warrant, 
if any fuch be, was furreptitioufly gotten." And yet the King, the very day 
before, in his letter to the Marquis of Ormond, had fpoken of his agent as 
" Glamorgan," and three days later, and on many fubfequent occafions, addrefled 
him by that title. The Earl was the beft abufed man in the three kingdoms. 
The roundheads regarded him as the guilty tool of the defperate King, while 
the proteftant royalifts could look with fcarcely more favour on a compact 
between him and his coreligionills to facrifice the Proteftant eftablifliment, as 
the price of affiftance from the Pope and foreign powers ; and even the Roman 
Catholics were ready to throw upon him the blame of deluding them with emp^ 
promifes. Nor has hiftory done much more juftice to the unfortunate Earl of 
Glamorgan, one fet of writers not fcrupling to charge him with the actnal 
forgery of the document produced in fupport of the powers he aflumed, while 
others regard him as the innocent but incompetent dupe of a faithlefs fovereign. 
The truth probably lies between the two ftiatements — admitting the authenticity 
of the documents, and that every ftep taken by the Earl of Glamorgan was 
fully authorized by the King, it muft be remembered that the Earl was playing 
for a great ftake — and loft. If he fucceeded, he was to gain rank, honours, 
wealth, royal alliances, all that a grateful fovereign could devife to reward his 

fervices. 
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ferrices. If he failed, it was part of the compact that he fhould submit to be 
difavqwed and repudiated, but faved, fo far as the King had power to fave him, 
from actual puuilhment. And, to this extent, the compact was performed ; for, 
on grounds which never came to light, he was releafed from cultody on the 
azft of January, on giving up to the Lord Lieutenant the treaty figned by the 
confederated Roman Catholics, and giving bail for his appearance when called 
upon. Even after this he continued his confidential correspondence with the 
King, and his negociations with the Nuncio and confederated Roman Cathohcs, 
until the immediate object in view in raising forces — the relief of Chefter — 
failed by the surrender of that city. 

He was ftill in Ireland at the period when his father's death raifed him 
to the dignity of Marquis and Earl of Worcefter. He left it, in March, 
1647, for Paris, where he remained in exile and poverty until, in 1652, we 
find him again in London. It is not known on what grounds for expectation 
of impunity the profcribed Marquis ventured to fet foot on his native fhores, 
where the parliament declared that if found he Ihould die without mercy, or 
what was the errand which induced him to incur the rilk. Some writers 
allege a fecret miffion from the exiled prince, and others the ftate of his own 
private afeirs. That the latter is the more probable ftatement is (hewn by 
his allegation in four feparate petitions to the Council of State, abftradted in 
the Calendar of State Papers, Domeftic fisries, and noticed below, that he had 
voluntarily fubmitted himfelf to the Commonwealth. Poffibly his mind, releafed 
from cares of liate, turned with redoubled eagernefs to his mechanical proje<5is, 
and the defire of re-vifiting the Operatory at Vauxhall had become irrefiftible. 
The parUament, in an ai5t of 1649, for the fale of the property of the late 
King, had excepted the houfe called Vaux Hall, and the grounds, honfes, 
buildings, models, utenfils, and other neceflaries for practical inventions therein 
contained, and provided that they fhould remain, for the ufe of the Common- 
wealth, to be employed and difpofed of by the parfiament, as they Ihould 
think fit : and a letter of Milton's friend, Samuel Hartlib, quoted by Mr. Dircks 
(p. 266) mentions that it was fet apart as a place of refort for artifts, mechanics, 
&c., and a depdt for models and philofophical apparatus, and for carrying on 
experiments and trials of profitable inventions, and that it had been defigned 
by the late King for fuch ufe. In 1652, however, the parliament detennined 
on its fale, and it was accordingly fold to John Trenchard, of Weftminfler. 
It was in the fame year that we find the Marquis of Worcefter vifiting England. 

His 
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His hopes of impunity, fo far as his liberty was concerned, were doomed 
to difappointment. He was foon arrefted, and on the 28th of July, the 
Houfe refolved, that the Earl of Worcefter do ftand committed to the Tower 
of London, in order to his trial, and that it be referred to the Conncii 
of State to confider in what way the Earl of Worcefter may be tried, and 
who hath harboured him, and to confider all the circuraflances in his bnfinefs, 
and to report their opinion thereon to the Houfe on Friday morning next. 
No fteps feem to have been taken towards his trial. In December, 1652, 
be prefented a petition to the Council of State, in which be is defcribed as 
a prifoner in the Tower, and reprefents the calls made upon him by his 
brewer, baker and cook, and that his keeper had not received a penny for 
lodgings or fee. The prayer of his petition is a curious one. It is for a 
grant of fuch concealed debts as are not yet difcovered or recovered by 
the state in confideration of his voluntary coming in, his ingenious' anfwer, 
and submiffive compliance. On the r3th January, 1653, in another petition 
to the fame body for competent maintenance for himfelf and family, he fays 
that had he been taken in arms he and his family would not have been left 
wiAout bread ; but he had fubmitted voluntarily, and had lived in imprifonment 
fix months on credit, which was hourly likely to fail ; and his wife bad neither 
jointure nor maintenance. Again, on the 22nd of March, he prays for an 
allowance, having fubmitted voluntarily, and been eight months without 
maintenance. On the 31ft of the fame month, he prays them for releafe on 
bail for his good behaviour and fubmiffion to the prefent government. He 
thanks the Council for their charitable intentions for his fubfifteuce, yet finds 
the prefentation of his condition obftrudled by multiplicity of affairs, and is 
out of hope to be relieved. On the 14th of May, being a fortnight after 
Cromwell's coup d'etat, the Earl of Worcefter, as he is ftyled throughout 
thefe proceedings, writes to him a letter, abflrafted in the fame calendar, in 
which he fays, "The obftacle which hindered many of your laudable intentions 
for the common welfare being now, by God's goodnefs and your unparalleled 
endeavours, removed, I doubt not of redrefs and really to receive what the 
late Council of State put me in hopes of. No fubjetft in England has been 
fo hardly dealt with ; but having recourfe to the fountain-head of mercy and 
noblenefs, whofe chryftaline waters may now run without interruption : my 
heart is elevated with hopes." On the loth of June, the new Council of State 

diredled 

is of course "ingenuous," but at this period the words were used indiscriminately. 
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dire6led the Commiffioners of GoMfmith's Hall to order the allowance of £^ 
per week, to be paid for the fubfiflence of the Earl of Worcefter, prifoner ia 
the Tower, weekly or otherwife, as the Earl fhall defire. And on the 14th, 
the Earl writes to Cromweli, expreflling his thanks, and acknowledgment of 
perfonal obligations, of which his daughter had informed hiin. In Auguft, 
1653, he prefented a petition to Parliament for his releafe, which was definitely 
refiifed on the 3rd of October ; but another petition, in October of the following 
year, was more fncceflTul. It was urged in his favour that be was an old man, 
and had lain long in prifon ; and the fmall-pox then raging under the fame 
roof where he lay, and that he had not done any actions of hoftility, but only 
as a foldier, and in that capacity had always fhown civilities to the Englifli 
prifoners and proteilants. It was ordered that he Ihould have his liberty, for 
the prefent, upon hail. From a warrant ifTued by Cromwell, dated 26th June, 
1655, and printed from the Patent Book in Mr. Dircks's Appendix F., ordering 
the Commiffioners of the Treafury to pay to the Earl the weekly allowance of 
£^, theretofore charged on the treafury at Goldfmiths' Hall, with arrears from 
the 8th day of January preceding, up to which date the treafurers of Goldfmiths' 
Hall had certified the fame to have been latiffied, it may be inferred that the 
Earl's imprifonment had ceafed on or about the lall named date. Even before 
his releafe from the Tower, he appears to have been in treaty with Trenchard 
for the purchafe of the premifes at Vauxhall ; but whether fuch purchafe was 
made, and whether in his own name, or that of Cafpar Kaltoff, is not very 
clear. Some ten years later, there was a royal warrant (printed in Mr. Dircks's 
Appendix from the Calendar of State Papers), directing enquiries by whom the 
feveral rooms were then poffeffed ; and particularly what belonged to the 
Marquis of Worcefter, what to Gafpar Collthoff, late deceafed ; and what their 
refpective interefts in the engines, tools, &c., remaining in that place. But the 
confli<^ of interefts probably arofe out of arrangements made fubfequent to the 
Reftoration, under which Kaltoff was employed in the making of guns and 
divers engines and works for His Majefty's fervice. 

Released from the Tower, the whole energies of the Marquis of Worcefter 
were directed to his mechanical inventions, and efpecially to the perfe<Sting of 
his " Water-commanding Engine," from which, with all the enthufiafin of a 
projector, he smticipated the reftoration of his fallen fortunes. In vain he 
fought interviews with Cromwell, or even his fecretary Thurloe, declaring, in 
terms which, to the difcredit of his political confiftency, have been erroneouHy 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed to have had reference to affairs of ftate, his ability to do His 
Highnefs more fervice than any one fubjeiSt of his three nations. The "Century 
of Inventions" was not printed till the year 1663, but it bears evidence on its 
title of having been produced in 1655 ; and in the meantime it had been 
freely circulated in manufcript. Its title is, " A Century of the names and 
fcantlings of fuch inventions as at prefent I can call to mind to have tried 
and perfefted, which (my former notes being loft) I have, at the inftance of 
a powerful friend,' endeavoured now in the year 1655, to fet thefe down in 
fuch a way as may fufliciently inftrudt me to put any of them in practice." 
In the dedication to this work, in its publifhed form, he fpeaks of "'the un- 
paralleled workman, both for truft and (kill, Cafpar Kaltoff, who hath been, 
thefe five and thirty years, as in a fchool, under me employed, and ftill at 
my difpofal,' in a place by my great expences made fit for public fervice, yet 
lately like to be taken from me." 

The Reftoration at length offered a gleam of hope to the ftruggling 
Marquis, but while all ranks and parties in the nation were giving way to a 
tranfport of new-found loyalty, he, almoft alone among thofe whofe fidelity to 
his matter's houfe had never wavered, found himfelf an objedl of general 
fufpicion. One of the firft adls of the reaffembled Houfe of Lords was to 
appoint a committee to confider the Marquis of Worcefter's patent, alleged 
to be a prejudice to the peers, and on the 23rd Auguft, 1660, the committee 
reported, " that the Marquis of Worcefter confeffed to their Lordfhips that a 
patent was made and left in his hands by the King, to create him Duke of 
Somerfet, upon certain conditions which never yet were performed — that he 
made no ufe of it — that the faid patent is in the hands of his fon, the Lord 
Herbert, and his lordlhip is willing to deliver it up to His Majefty." A 
meffage was accordingly fent to the Houfe of Commons, of which Lord 
Herbert was a member, and eventually it was reported that the patent had 
been given up to His Majefty. There are fome circumft.ances connected with 
this patent, which ftill baffle attempts at explanation. It was promifed to the 
Earl of Glamorgan in the King's extraordinary commiffion of ift April, 1644 
(Dircks, p. 71) : and in a letter, dated the 12th of February, 1644-5, the 
King, in fending further defpatches for Ireland, writes, "What I can further 
think at this point is to fend you the Blue Ribbon, and a warrant for the 

title 

1 Probably Col Chriftopher Copley, of whom, and his conneiftion with the Marquis, particulars 
are given in Mr. Dirclts's work and its Appendix. 
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title of Duke of Sonerfet, both which accept and make ufe of at your dif- 
oretion : and if you fhould defer the publifliing of either for a while, to avoid 
envy and ray being importuned by others, yet I promife your antiquity for 
die one and your patent for the other (hall bear date with the warrants" 
(Dircks, p. 74) : and yet there is among the Badminton MSS. (Dirtks, p, 104) 
a warrant, addrafled " to our Attorney or Solicitor General for the time being," 
dated at Oxford, the 6th of January, in the aoth year of our reign (1644-5), 
few a bill conferring the fame dignity of Duke of Somerfet on the Earl's 
father, Henry, Marquis of Worcefter : and at p. 162, Mr. Dircks prints the 
iatrodmStory portion of a document which he calls " the original patent," 
endorfed, " 1646, ai Charles I, creation of Edward, Earl of Glamorgan, Duke 
o( Somerfet and Beaufort," and ftated to be "ftill exifting at Badminton," 
whereas the patent by which that title was conferred, whatever may have been 
its date, was, as we have feen, given up to the King on the Reftoration. 

The " obnoxiouihefs of his rehgion," as he found to his coft, not only 
deprived him of court favours and public employment, but even of common 
juftice from the new Parliament. The order for the reftoration of bis unfold 
eftates and ftay of wafte was accompanied by a faring claufe in favour of his 
fon, whofe petition at this period feems to have been one of hoftility to the 
Marquis ; but we vrill poftpone, for the prefent, the notice of this fubjedt. 
With m<ve juftice the a6t which was eventually obtained for reftoring him 
to his eftates was oppofed by his creditors, and was clogged with provilions 
far their benefit. The vaft fums expended by both the firft and fecond 
Marqnifes in the royal caufe had neceflarily been raifed on the fecurity of 
their interefts in the fettled eftates of the family, and whatever claim for 
reimbnrfement the Marquis had upon the reftored monarchy, his creditors 
had a right to look to him in the firft inftance ; but the refult was that even 
the reftitution of his eftates left him a ruined man, overwhelmed with debts 
from which he never was able to extricate himfelf. In a petition from his 
wife to the Houfe of Lords, fo late as 1666-7, ^^ declared that, although the 
Marquis had paid above ;^5o,ooo of his debts, there remained fo many that 
his eftates was all feized on by his creditors, upon judgments, ftatutes, and 
recognizances, infomuch that he was deprived of his whole eftate, and nothing 
left for his and her fnpport and maintenance. Whether this reftitution by A£t 
of Parliament was accompanied with the fame faving claufe in favour of Lord 
Herbert as the refolutions of the Houfe of Lords is immaterial to our purpofe. 
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as it did not affect: Chepftow and the other eftates which had been enjoyed by 
Cromwell, and which had neceflarily been dealt with in the General A£t of 
Attainder, 12 Chas. 11., ch. 30. That aiSt accordingly contained a provifo 
vefting in the Marquis of Worcefter and Lord Herbert, for fuch eftates as they 
formerly had in the fame refpeftively, all the manors, lands, &c., which at any 
time theretofore had been the property of them or the late Marquis, or any 
of them, wherein the faid Oliver Cromwell, or any other the perfons attainted 
by that &6t, had, or claiiped, or pretended to have any eftate or intereft, 
notwithftanding any conveyance or affurance theretofore made or acknowleged 
by the faid Edward, Marquis of Worcefter, and Henry, Lord Herbert, or 
either of them, unto the faid Oliver Cromwell. Even before the introduftion 
of the reftoration bill, the Houfe of Lords, " upon information given that 
Elizabeth Cromwell, widow, the relidt of Oliver Cromwell, Richard Cromwell, 
Efquire, and Henry, Lord Herbert, had many deeds, evidences, and writings 
belonging to the Lord Marquis of Worcefter," ordered the delivery to his 
Lordihip of " all fuch deeds, evidences, conveyances, court-rolls, furveys, patents, 
fines, recoveries, rentals, plate, papers, memorials, and writings whatfoever ; " 
and the very deeds held by Cromwell are now in the muniment room at 
Badminton (Dircks, pp. 238, 247). 

I KNOW not under what arrangement with the Government Chepftow 
Caftle was ufed for public purpofes. la Cromwell's time it had ferved, for 
fome months, about the end of the year 1656, as the place of imprifonment 
of Jeremy Taylor (Bonney's Life of Taylor, pp. 247, 252) : and after the 
Reftoration it received a lefs illuftrious occupant, in the perfon of Harry 
Marten, the regicide, whofe imprifonment here has attra^ed more than its 
ihare of notice, in confequence of the foolifh lines written by Southey in his 
days of republicanifm and pantifocracy, but which are as untrue in fadl as 
they are mifchievous in fentiment. As to the fa6l, it is notorious that Marten, 
at all events after the firft few years of his imprifonment, was little more than 
a prifoner on parole, allowed to vifit the neighbouring gentry, and occupying 
at Chepftow Caftle, with his family and fervants, fpacious and comfortable 
apartments in the tower which ftill bears his name. As to the fentiment, the 
lines received their beft antidote in the clever parody of Canning and Frere, 
in the Anti- Jacobin. A royal garrifon was maintained here, until the com- 
mencement of the laft century, which, in 1695, confifted of one captain, one 
lieutenant, two fergeants, three corporals, one drummer, one gunner, and 
fixty-two rank and file. 

Among 
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Ahong all his troubles and anxieties the Marquis never defpoaded. He 
had one great refource, in which, even as regards its pecuniary rgfults, he had 
unbounded confidence — his Water-commanding engine. He faw in profpedl, only 
lefs diftin£Uy than we can fee with the experience of the nineteenth century, 
the amazing revolution to be effedled by the difcovery of a new motive power. 
He overlooked, or wilfully {hut his eyes to, what, if his invention had been 
far more perfeA than we have any reafon to fuppofe it to have been, muft 
have been infuperable impediments to its commercial fuccefs within his own 
lifetime — the flow growth of thofe manufacturing refources neceffary for carrying 
his ideas into practical effeft— his own pecuniary pofition — and the prejudices 
which impede, and in thofe days ftill more impeded, the bringing of new 
I inventions into general ufe. All this he might have forefeen ; but he could 
fcarcety have been expeified to realize the cold indifference with which even 
the leaders of fcience in England would fhut their eyes to the practical 
demonftration of the foundnefs of his views, or, if they condefcended to notice 
them at all, would, with Dr. Hook, laugh at his invention, as one of the perpetual 
motion fallacies with which he had amufed Charles I., and the foreign minifters 
before the commencement of the Civil War. To his fanguine mind all that 
feemed wanting was the Patent Ai£t, by which the fruit of, all his ftudy was 
to be fecured to him. The obtaining of this was more to him than titles or 
recovered eflates, and he waited in eager expe£l;ation for the time, when — 
to ufe his own words, in a letter to the Earl of Lauderdale (Dircks, p. 223) 
— " with fecurity and fatiffadlion by aft of parliament, he might put in praftice 
the greateit gift of invention for profit that he ever yet heard of vouchfafed 
to a man, efpecially fo unworthy and ignorant " as, with conventional modefty, 
he avowed himfelf to be, and which, in a " Definition " enclofed in the fame 
letter, he defcribed as "a moft admirable and moft ftupendous invention, through 
the providential difpenfation of the Almighty God's infinite mercy and goodnefs 
found out and perfected by the fole expences, ingenuity, knowledge, and 
mathematical infight of the Right honourable Edward Somerfet, Marquis of 
Worcefter, and by his lordfhip defervedly termed, and pithily defined to be, 
An Imperial or a Water-commanding engine, boundlefs for height and quantity, 
and requiring no external, nor even additional help or force, to be fet or 
continued in motion, but what intrinfically is afforded from its own operation, 
nor yet the twentieth part thereof." His bill was read the firft time in the 
Lords on the i6th of March, 1662-3. It was intituled "An A6t to enable 
Edward, Marquis of Worcefter, to receive the benefit and profit of a Water- 
commanding 
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commanding engine, by him invented, one tenth part wiHveof is appropriated 
for the benefit of the King's Majefty, his heirs and fucceflbrs." On the terms 
indicated by its title, it fecured him the monopoly for a t«m of ninety-nine 
years. In the Commons, Lord Herbert had influence enough to procure the 
infertion of a provifo fecuring to himfelf the benefit of the invention afUr 
the death of the Marquis ; and of the bill, fo amended, he took charge, and 
carried it to the Lords, and the a6l received the royal aflent on the lath <tf 
May. Of his own eftimate of the pecuniary value of the right fo conferrecl 
upon him, the Marquis gave a praftical indication, in glully purchafing the 
King's tenth Ihare by giving up to him in exchange a warrant from Charles I, 
granting him lands to the amount of ;^40,ooo in confideration of a debt to 
that amount. 

In this notice of the famous Marquis of Worcefter, it need fcarcely be 
explained how much we have been indebted to the exhiuiftiye memoir.^ 
Mr. Dircks, from whofe views there has not been much occallon to differ. 
There is one point which he does not notice, but which is only too evident 
from the documents be prints — that in the latter years of the Marquis's life, 
the accumulation of his anxieties muft have overturned the balance of his 
mind. In what other way is it poffible to account for a fpeech, prepared 
for delivery in the Houfe of Lords, fubmitted previoufly to the King's appro- 
bation, and printed at p. 320 of Mr, Dircks's volume ? The fpeech ex|»'effes 
bis gratitude to the lords for the pafllng of the Patent A£i — gives them a 
narrative of bis parentage, education, fufferings, and fervices — gives a detailed 
ftatement of his lofles and expenditure in the caufe of Charles I., which, by 
means partly of ftatements of actual fums expended, and partly of elUmates in 
very round numbers, he makes to amount to ;^9 18,000 — and he proceeds to 
make a number of the mofk extravagant propofals, among whicn are, to raife at 
his own expence an auxiliary troop of a hundred cavaliers, each to keep a fervant 
with a led borfe, as well as his own, of the value of j^ioo apiece,- and each to 
fumifh and lodge in ftore arms for loo men, fo as to arm 10,000 men when 
occafion might require — to endow, from the profits of the Water-commanding 
engine, a daily ordinary, with wine and meat, for forty indigent officers — ^to 
make four caufeways, of two miles in length, at four of the principal approaches 
to the City — to eredt, and endow with :^50o a year each, a hofpital and houfe 
of correction at the end oT each caufeway, " this pious work to begin within 
two years, and to be finiflied within seven " — and to allot " j^iooo a year for 

ten 
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ten years from Michaelmas come twelvemonth " towards the building of St. 
Paul's — and all this by a ruined man, defcribing himfelf as wanting bread, and 
giving practical evidence of his pecuniary difficulties by obtaining loans of 
fmall fums, varying from _;^2o to ^^200. On the fame grounds there feems 
reafon to doubt the accuracy of fome of the ftatements made by him on other 
occafions, as, for inftance, that his father's rental, at the commencement of 
the Civil War, amounted communibus annis to ;^35,ooo, which is probably 
an exaggeration of about fifty per cent., and that be himfelf had received a 
legacy of ;^200,ooo in calh from his grandfather. 

The Water-commanding engine was fet up at the Operatory, in Vauxhall, 
where it was publicly exhibited for at leaft feven years, feen and admired by 
intelligent foreigners, and laughed at, without examination, by Dr. Hook. 
It was announced in pamphlets and polling bills, and attempts were made 
to form a public company for carrying it into practical effeil — but all without 
fuccefs. The age of promoters and financial agents had not yet arrived, and 
neither the Marquis nor any one belonging to him ever received benefit to 
the amount of a fmgle Ihilling from his great invention. UnfucceflTul as a 
commander, as a diplomatill, and as a projedtor, he failed even in obtaining 
from pofterity that appreciation of his labours, which would have refulted 
from a defcription of his invention fufficient to identify it with machines better 
known in the hiftory of the fteam-engine.' The ambiguous terms which he 
intentionally ufed in refpeft of all bis projedls in what he called "A Century 
of the Names and Scantlings of Inventions " does not anfwer this purpofe ; 
and his defign "to leave to pofterity a book, wherein, under each of thefe 
heads, the means to put in execution and vifible trial all and every of thefe 
inventions, with the (hape and form of all things belonging to them, fhould 
be printed by brafs plates," was fruftrated by his death. Overwhelmed with 
debt, negledled at court, defrauded by his family, regarded by men of fcience 
as a dreamer, and by the public as a plotting papift, he fank into his grave on 
the 3rd of April, 1667. The very place of his death is unknown. Probably 
it was at or near his Operatory, in Vauxhall. His burial was at Raglan 
Church, where his name and titles (important in relation to the queftions 
above noticed) are thus recorded : — '* Depofitum illuftriffimi principis Edwardi, 

Marchionis 

1 For the proof of this identity, and of the extent to vrtiich Saveiy and other inventors have been 
indebted to the Marquis of Worcefler, we mull refer to Mr. Dircks's work, in which the fubje<^ is 
thoroughly inveftigated- 
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MarchioDis et Comitis Wigomise, Comitis de Glamorgan, Baronis Herbert, 
de Raglan, Chepftow, et Gower, nee non Sereniffimo nnper Domino Regi 
Carolo primo South- Walliae Locumtenentis : qui obiit apud Londinum, tertio 
die Aprilis, a.d. 1667." 

His wife furvived him. Her faith in the Water-commanding Engine 
was almoft equal to his own. An illullration of the manner in which it was 
regarded by the reft of the world is afforded by a letter from her confeflbr, 
printed in Mr. Dircks's Appendix, in which he tells her fhe is difturbed and 
weakened in her judgment, and in danger to lofe the right ufe of her reafon, 
by (among other things) attempting to get great fums of money from the King 
to pay her deceafed lord's debts, and "enriching herfelf by the great machine ;" 
and recommends to her a relidence at Hammerfmith, where fhe may have the 
advice and direcftions of a learned prieft. He was neither the firft nor the laft 
to make a miftake as to what conftitutes an a(^ of infanity ; and he may have 
had better reafons for his opinion as to the ftate of the unhappy lady's mind ; 
for in 1678 ihe was the fubje»5t of a commiffion of lunacy. 

Of Henry, third Marquis of Worcefter, hitherto fpoken of as Lord Herbert, 
we have had a good deal to fay by anticipation. His birth, deduced from the 
age recorded on his monument, mult have been in or about the year 1629.' 
What little is known of the circumftances attending his entry into public life 
depends mainly on the not very truftworthy authority of one Nathan Rogers, 
a local attorney engaged in the caufe of the freeholders of Wentwood, in their 
refiftance to the enclofure of portions of Wentwood Chace, and who wrote a 
fmall volume in furtherance of his objei5t, entitled Memoirs of Monmouthfliire, 
r2mo., London, 1708. "About this time," he fays (no time, however, having 
been mentioned except by reference to Cromwell's keeping up the enclofure 
of Chepftow Park under his grant from the Parliament), " the Lord Herbert, 
being bred a papift and fent into France, came over, and made his court to 
Oliver Cromwell, hut was firft advifed to Ihow himfelf in Whitehall chapel, 
that he was conformable to the religion then in fafliion, and then was intro- 
duced by Col. Philip Jones to kifs the Protedlor's hand, who [i.e. Lord Herbert] 
afterwards became his convert, and a great favourite, had ;^2cx» per annum 
given him, and lodgings afligned him at Whitehall. 'Twas credibly reported 

that 

' This affumes that the date of his death, there recorded as sift January, 1699, is according to 
the (nvil and not the hiftorical reckonii^^ 
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that diat Lord did inftigate Oliver to cut and deprive the tenants of the wood." 
The Colonel Philip Jones here fpoken of represented Monmouthfhire in the 
Long Parliament, and was eventually a member of Cromwell's " Other Hoafe." 
There are lifts of the members of the various Commonwealth Parliaments, 
in a tradl in the Britifh Mufeum, entitled " Names of the Members of 
Parliaments, &c.," 4to., Lond., 1654 {King's Pamphlets, 104, a. 8) in which 
the name of Henry Herbert, Efquire, appears as member for Monmouthfhire 
on 37th May, 1652, being eleven months before Cromwell's coup d'etat in 
difperfing the Rump. If there be no miftake as to the identity of the individual 
fo named — and it has never been queftioned — there need be no doubt as to 
his having at a ftill earlier period, the 24th November, 1651, when he cannot 
have been _ of riper age than in his twenty-third year, been nominated as a 
member of the Council of State for the fourth year after the eftablifliraent of 
the Commonwealth. This was fiilly two years before Oliver could be defcribed 
as " the Protedtor." The name of Henry Herbert, Efq., appears in the lift 
of the Council, as given in Maflbn's Life and Times of Milton {iv., 354), 
though it wUl have been obferved that in the Act of Parliament of only four 
months previous, for carrying out the tranfadtion as to the Chepftow and other 
eftates, he is properly defcribed as " Henry, called Lord Herbert." His 
Councillorfhip will account for his having lodgings afligned him at Whitehall. 
He was not a member of the fifth and laft Council of State elefted by the 
Rump, the members of which are alfo named by Profeffor Maffon, and he was 
not fubjedted to the indignity of being fummoned to Barebone's Parliament, 
8th June, 1653, in which ftands the name of Philip Jones, Efquire, atone. In 
the Parliament which met on the 3rd of September, 1654, Lord Richard 
Cromwell, Philip Jones, and Henry Herbert appear as the reprefentatives 
of Monmouthfhire. In this Parliament Clarendon fays, " ftrii5t order was given 
that no perfon who had ever been againft the ParHament during the time of 
the Civil War, or the fons of any fuch perfons, ftiould be capable of being 
chofen to fit, nor were any fuch perfons made choice of" (Hist, of the Reb., 
iii., 647, ed. 1733) — which is improved by Rapin (ii., 593, Tindal's Trans., ed. 
1733) into a ftatement that " in the writs for the eledlion of members there 
was a ftridl order not to eledl any perfons, or their fons, who had borne arms 
for the King, and this was pundlually obeyed." There is, however, no fuch 
direftion in the writ, as printed in the tra6t among the King's Pamphlets cited 
above ; and Lord Herbert's eledlion, though his name appears as plain " Henry 
Herbert," is an anfwer to the entire ftatement, fo far as this Parliament is 

concerned ; 
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concerned ; but there was fome fuch provifion in the A£t for the DiflblutioQ 
of the Long Parliaraent, pafTed on the i6th March, 1659-60, accompanied, 
however, with an -exception in favour of thofe who had given fubfequeat 
manifeftatioa of their good affeiftioDs ; an exception of which, in due time, 
Lord Herbert had the benefit. A curious illuftration of his political influence 
is .noticed in the Calendar of State Papers (Domeftic Series). A petition to 
Parliament from the Countefs of Worcefter, of the probable date of December, 
1652, is endorfed with a note that " (he is not the mother of the young Lord 
Herbert." 

On the 17th of Auguft, 1657, he married Mary, daughter of Arthur, Lord 
Capel, who loft his bead in the royal caufe, and widow of Henry Seymour, Lord 
Beauchamp, who was nephew of Robert Devereux, Earl of Eflex, the 
Parliamentary General. The marriage was before a Juftice of the Peace for 
the pariflj of St. Clement Danes, Middlefex, whofe certificate, ftill preferved 
at Badminton, is printed by Mr. Dircks. The recourse to the repubUcan mode 
of contradling the matrimonial engagement was voluntary. It had been 
inftituted by an Ordinance of Barebone's Parliament, 24th Auguft, 1653, 
which did indeed provide that no other marriage after 29th September, 1653, 
fliould be held or accounted a marriage ; but an Ordinance of 1656 (ch. 10), 
which repeals all ai5ts and ordinances between 20th April, 1652, and 17th 
September, 1656, except fuch as are therein fpecified, while confirming the 
laft marriage A<£t, excepts and repeals the claufe making all other marriages 
void. Lord Herbert's marriage muft therefore be taken as another indication 
of his opinions, and his entire abandonment before this date of the religion in 
which he had been educated — and in this cafe the evidence is independent 
of the teftimony of Mr. Nathan Rogers. 

A REMARKABLE rearrangement of parties took place on the fall of Richard 
Cromwell and the reftoration of the Rump. The Oliverians proper, and thofe 
who had fupported the fucceffiou of the Prote<Stor's fon defiring to fee the 
Government carried on under the aufpices of "a Single Perfon," and the 
Presbyterians, who, having refufed to concur in the trial and execution of 
Charles L, had thenceforth been excluded from participation in public afiairs 
by the coup d'etat known to hiftory as Pride's Purge, now began to form a 
party known as the New Royalifts, fome of whom avowedly aimed at the 
reftoration of the Stuarts, and others purfued the oftenfible obje4Sl of "a foil 
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and free. Parliament," which evidently pointed to the fame refult. To this 
party Lord Herbert adhered ; and confequently, though, as we have feen, he 
had been a member of the Rump, we do not find his name among thofe who 
fat in it on its reftoration in 1659, and of whom a lift, compiled from various 
fources, is given in MalTon's Life and Times of Milton {v, 453). On the 
contrary, he was one of thofe conceraed in the royalift plot of the fame year, 
which, though intended to break out fimuitaneoufly throughout the kingdom, 
refiilted only in the rifing of Sir George Booth in Chefliire. The whole details 
of the plot were known to the Government ; and Lord Herbert, who with Major 
General Mafley was to have led the movement in Gloucefterlhire and the 
adjoining counties, was arrefted and committed to the Tower. This arreft is 
evidently the aff^r referred to in a letter from Lord Herbert to his wife bearing 
no other date than "Aug. the 20th," but which Mr. Dircks, who prints it at 
p. 233 of the Life, erroneously affigns to the period of 1660-1. In this letter he 
fays, " I was laft night examined, and am now in the Tower. I have already fo 
well fadffied you of my innocence that I am fure my being lodged here cannot 
fiigbt you, neither can I imagine my reftraint fhould be long, for I think I only 
owe it -to my Lordfhip." The tatter words might have fatilHed Mr. Dircks that 
the letter could not have been written after the Reftoration. Lord Herbert 
had been more deeply implicated, and was in greater danger, than he chofe to 
difclofe to his wife ; but eventually the hopeful anticipations which he exprefled 
to her were realized, in confequence of the parties in power not thinking it 
prudent to pufh matters to extremities ; and Lord Herbert, along with Lords 
Northampton, Falkland, Howard, and others, was releafed from cuftody on the 
ift of November foUowing (See Maflbn's Life and Times of Milton, v, 505). 

Lord Herbert fat in the Convention Parliament, which met on the 25th 
of April, 1660, under the aufpices of General Monk, to carry out the foregone 
concluCon of reftoring Charles IL, and was one of the twelve Commiflioners 
of the Houfe of Commons, who, with fix of the Peers, were deputed to attend 
the King at Bi^da. The influence of which the il^rquis of Worcefter was 
deprived by his religion feemed by common confent to have devolved on his 
fon, and was exercifed, fo far as we have the means of judging, little to the 
advantage of his unfortunate father. So early as the 9th of June, 1660, we find 
the latter, in a letter to Lord Chancellor Clarendon, alluding to his fon the 
Lord Herbert's underhand working by falfe fuggeftions (Dircks, p. 236), which 
throws light on the fa£i, already noticed, that an order of the Houfe of Lords 
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obtained on the 20th of June for poOeflion of the Marquis's unfold eftates and 
flay of waite was on the nth of September qualified by a proviso that it was 
not to extend to any manors or lands fold unto or enjoyed by Henry, Lord 
Herbert, fon and heir apparent of the faid Marquis. Of all the a<^ of injuftice 
committed (fome of them unavoidably) on the Refloration, this was one of the 
moft iniquitous and the moft wanton. Many of the afts of reftitution were 
furrounded with difficulties, and the general queftion of the confifcated ellates 
was one of the moft perplexing attending the reftoration of the monarchy. The 
cafe of thofe who, unmixed with politics and political offences, had invefted 
bard cafl) in purchafes from the de facto Government on the faith of a fuppofed 
parliamentary title, admitted of much being faid in their defence. But what 
had Lord Herbert given for the eftates for the retention of which he obtained 
the fliield of parliament againft their rightful owner ? Nothing but the releafe 
of a reverfionary eftate, from which he could derive no benefit in his father's 
lifetime, and a fum of j^^oo paid for equality of exchange, in return for which 
he had been for nine years in pofTefTion of an eftate of £1700 a year, which 
did not belong to him, and in refpeilfl: of which, if jufUce had been done, he 
would have been compelled to account to the Marquis of Worcefter, 

By affigning its true date to his letter announcing his arreft and committal 
to the Tower we have removed the only thadow of a ground for fuppofing 
Lord Herbert to have been under any cloud fubfequent to the Reftoration. 
He was from the firft, in high favour at court, and was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Gloucefterfhire. In 1661, he was one of the Commiflioners for 
Monmouthfhire and Gloucefterfliire for diflributing the funds voted by 
Parliament for the relief of indigent commillion officers ; and in September, 
1663, he had the honour of entertaining the King and Queen at Badminton, 
which he had acquired by devife from his half coulin, Elizabeth, daughter and 
heirefs of Thomas, Vifcount Somerfet of CafTel, and which has ever fince been 
the principal feat of the family. 

During his father's lifetime he feems to have borne no other title than 
that of Lord Herbert. The Earldom of Worcefter would not, according to the 
ufual practice, furnilh a courtefy title, being derived from the fame place as 
the Marquifate ; but it may be alked why he was not ftyled Earl of Glamorgan, 
which down to modem times has been the title accorded to the eldeft fons of 
the titular Marquifes of Worcefter, heirs apparent to the Dukedom of Beaufort 

During 
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During the Commonwealth Lord Herbert was not likely to uFe a title which 
would not have received recognition from his republican friends ; and he might 
not choofe to make the Reftoration the occafion for abandoning that by which 
he was known ; but it is remarkable that the Earldom of Glamorgan is not even 
included in the ample record of titles on his monument, or on his fta!I-plate in 
St. George's Chapel, though included in the titles attributed to his father on his 
tomb at Raglan. A partial explanation of the anomaly is fuggelied by a royal 
warrant granted by Charles 11. to John Granville, recently created Earl of Bath, 
in which the King, after reciting that Earl's defcent from Robert Fitz-Hamon, 
the firft Norman Lord of Glamorgan, promised that in cafe the Eaiidom of 
Glamorgan Qiould fall to the crown during his reign for want of heirs of the 
Marquis of Worcefter " by his Lady now living, as we are informed, the fame 
is fettled by our royal father," he would grant it to the Earl of Bath. Mr. 
Courthope, in a note to the HiAoric Peerage (s. v. Glamorgan), fays this was 
an erroneous recital of the limitations of the patent. On what grounds he came 
to that conctufion does not appear, as the patent itfelf is not forthcoming ; but 
if it was correfitly recited. Lord Herbert never was heir apparent to this 
Earldom, and it became extindi on the grantee's death in 1667, as he had no 
iflue by his fecond wife except a daughter who died in infancy. The reafons 
for fuch a limitation would not be difficult to conjecture. A title which in the 
courfe of nature would, in a very few years, merge in the older Earldom of 
Worcefter and the Marquifate would have been but an empty dignity ; whereas 
an Earldom which would defcend to the ilTue of the grantee's fecond wife 
would be deemed a fpecial mark of diftindlion by her Irifh relatives, with whom 
he was about to place himfelf in communication on the King's afibirs. But, on 
the other hand, the fadl that the title was never conferred on the Earl of Bath, 
and the fubfequent ufe of it by the Somerfet family, both in the alTumption of 
courtefy titles and in feveral of their garter-plates down to 1801, indicate fome 
foundation for Mr, Courthope's note. In April, 1667, as we have feen, the 
death of his father gave Lord Herbert the title of Marquis and Earl of 
Worcefter ; and the eftates acquired by him from Cromwell's Parliament became 
then, if not before, reunited with the other iamily pofleffions, which, with 
fubfequent accumulations derived from grants from the crown and alliances 
with noble families have (ince accompanied his titles. 

In 1673, he was appointed Lord Prelident of Wales; and on the 30th of 
June in the lame year was inftalled Knight of the Garter, his plate (the 14th 

of 
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of the 8th ftall) being infcribed, " Du tres ooble et puiJlaDt prince, Henry, 
Marquis et cointe de Worcefter, baron Herbert, feigneur de Ragland, Chepftow, 
et de Gower, prefident du confeil en la principaut6 de Galles, confeiller d'eftat 
et priv6, et chevalier du tres noble ordre de la jartiere, enftalU au chaiUau de 
Windefore, le troifieme jour de Juin, 1672." By this time the influence of 
Cromwell, or whatever elfe it was which had made him a republican and puritan, 
had been effectually difpelled. The diary of Anthony Wood, under date of 
26th November, 1677, fays, " Charies Lord Herbert, eldeft fon of Henry, 
Marquis of Worcefter, was matriculated as a member of Ch. Ch. ^tat. 16, 
natus Lond. I fet this down here becaufe the father and anceftors were all 
catholics ; but becaufe the mother is a prelbyterian, a Capet, fhe, againfk the 
father's will as tis faid, will have him bred up a [H'oteftant, fo that by this 
change the catholics will lofe the confiderableft family in England, and the 
richeft fubjetSl that the King hath." Anthony Wood was furely miitaken ; 
but his fuppofing the Marquis of Worcefter to be a catholic fhews how com- 
pletely his early career was forgotten, even when the religion of his wife was 
fpecially remarked upon. The diarift, however, was not Angular in his 
impreffion. At that period a man's religion was too readily inferred - from his 
politics ; and the Marquis's conduift in relation to the Excluflon Bill laid him 
open to much fufpicion. On the 4th of January, 1 680-1, the Honfe of 
Commons pafled a refolution that all perfons who advifed his Majefty to infift 
on an opinion againft the bill for excluding the Duke of York had given per- 
nicious counfel to his Majelly, and were promoters of popery and enemies to the 
King and kingdom ; and they refolved to prefent an addrefs praying him to 
remove from bis perfon and counfels five perfons named, of whom the Marquis 
of Worcefter was one (Tindal's Rapin, ii, 719, ed. I733). The addrels was 
calculated to increafe rather than diminifh his favour at court. 

On the 2nd of December, 1682, he was raifed to the dignity of Dnke of 
Beaufort. The Dukedom of Somerfet, the prize fet before the ambition of 
his father, had flipped out of the grafp of the Somerfet family. After the 
extindlion of the Beauforts, it had been the fubjedl of three fuccefiive creations, 
the laft of which, in the family of Seymour (defcendants of the St. Maurs whom 
we had occafion to mention in connexion with Gilbert Marfhal's invafion of the 
Manor of Undy, and who were long fettled at Undy and Penhow), refulted in 
forfeiture on the attainder of the Protestor Somerfet, in the reign of Edward 
VI. His grandfon, William Seymour, Marquis of Hertford, had the ftrongeft 
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interelt in the cancellation of the Harl of Glamorgan's ducal patent ; and, this 
obftacle being remoTed, the attainder of the Protedlor Somerfet was reveifed, 
and the Dukedom of Somerfet reftored to the Seymour family. The Duke- 
dom of Beaufort, however, now for the firft time created, was a title almoft 
equally fuggeftive of the connedlion of the Somerfets with the legitimated 
defcendants of John of Gaunt. 

On the acceffion of James II., the Duke of Beaufort was continued in the 
office of Lord PreGdent of Wales, and made a progrefs to his feat of govern- 
ment, with unwonted magnificence, the particulars of which are printed, from 
a contemporary manufcript, in Clive's Documents connected with the hiftory 
of Ludlow. He was alfo Lord Lieutenant of Gloucefterfhire, Monmouthfliire, 
and Herefordfhire, and of the county of the city of Briftol. In the laft-named 
capacity he took up fo firm an attitude during the Duke of Monmouth's 
rebellion, muftering twenty-one companies of foot, and declaring his determina- 
tion to fet fire to Briftol in cafe of any rifing in the city, that Monmouth changed 
the direftion of his march, and brought liis enterprize to a difaftrous termination 
on the plain of Sedgmoor. In the Revolution of 1688, the Duke of Beaufort 
took an adtive part on behalf of King James. He put faimfelf at the head of 
his militia, and is mentioned as having intercepted Lord Lovelace, and taken him 
pifoaer, near Cirencefter, on his march towards Exeter to join the Prince of 
Orange. He alfo prepared to defend Briftol, but was compelled to furrender 
it to the Earl of Shrewsbury. "The power of Beaufort," fays Macaulay (Hift. 
of Eng., ch. V, vol. i, p. 588, ed. 1856), "bore fome faint refemblance to that 
of the great barons of the fifteenth century. He was Prefident of Wales 
and Lord Lieutenant of four Englifh counties. His official tours through the 
extenfive region in which he reprefented the majefly of the throne were fcarcely 
inferior in pomp to royal progrelTes. His houfehold at Badminton was regulated 
after the falhion of an earlier generation. The land to a great extent round his 
pleafare grounds was in his own hands, and the labourers who cultivated it 
formed part of his family. Nine tables were every day fpread under his roof 
for two hundred perfons. A crowd of gentlemen and pages were under the 
orders of his fteward. A whole troop of cavalry obeyed the Mafl^r of the 
Horfe. The fame of the kitchen, the cellar, the kennel, and the ftables was 
fpread over all England. The gentry many miles round were proud of the 
magnificence of their great neighbour, and were at the fame time charmed by 
his affiibility and good nature. He was a zealous cavalier of the old fchooh 

At 
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At this crifis, therefore, he ufed hts whote in6uence and authority in fupport 
of the crown." His adherence to the caufe of High Church and Divine Right, 
and the terms in which he is fpoken of by the brilliant but inaccurate hiftorian 
juft quoted, are in ftrange contraft with the commencement of his poUtical 
career ; but we do not know enough of the influences to which he was from 
time to time fubjefted to enable us to form a fair eftimate of his conduct. 
In the Houfe of Lords, he was One of the minority who voted in favour of a 
regency inftead of offering the crown to the Prince of Orange ; and on the 
Revolution being accomplifhed, he declined to take the oath of allegiance to 
the new fo/ereign, and retired into private life. 

What more remains to be told of him will be found infcribed on a coftly 
and elaborate monument, in the peculiar tafte of the period of its erection, in 
the Beaufort Chapel, at Windfor, but which has recently been removed to 
Badminton, to admit the alterations neceffary for the erection of a monument 
to the memory of Her Majefty's father, the Duke of Kent : — " Sub hoc 
marmore conquiefcit, annonim et titulbrum fatur, Henricus Somerfet, Dux de 
Beaufort, Marchio, et comes de Vigornii, Baro Herbert de Chepftow, Raglan, 
et Gower, e nobiliflimo ordine periscelidis eques : excellent! animo ac virtute 
vir ; qui fingularis prudentise laudem cum inflgni jullitise glori& conjunxit ; et 
illuftriOimse suee familise non modo fortunas, a perduellibus everfas, in integrum 
reftituit, fed et antiquos honores feliciter ampliavit. Neque tamen rei privatae 
Audio intentus defuit publicae : erat enim idem, regnante Carolo et Jacobo IE. 
concilii in principatu Wallenfi pnefes ; comitatuum civitatumque Glouceftrise, 
Herefordise, Briftollii, Monumethise, necnon totius Wallise prsefe^tus ; arcis 
San<5U de Briavel caftellanus, et faltas de Deane cuilos principalis, civitatum 
infuper Glouceftriie et Herefordiae, raunicipiorumque Malmlburii, Teuxburii, 
et Andoveri fenefchallus : quin et utrique Carolidum, quibus intemeratft femper 
fide adhiefit, a capierft et a conlilits fanctioribus. Conjugem unicam atque 
unice dileftam habuit, Mariam honoratiffimi Arthuri domini Capel filiam natu 
maximam ; ex quA progenfem fatis numerofam fufcepit ; V filios, Henricum 
dominum Herbert, hie juxta fepultum : Carolum, de Vigomii Marchionem ; 
Henricum et Edwardum praematurft morte abreptos ; Arthurum dominum 
Somerfet ; IV fiUas, Elizabetham, tenerft aetate mortuam ; Mariam, Ofmondiae 
duciflam ; Henriettam, dominam de Obrien ; Annam Coventriae comitiffam. 
Hoc marmor cariffimo viro dominoque pofuit fuperftes et mserens ducifla ; cui, 
pott annos xliii fuaviter in conjugio adtos, trifle fui defiderium reliquit fenex 
feptuagenarius Jan, 3i, a.d. bidcxcix. 

A RECORD 
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A RECORD of firailar titles and events would have been the ftaple of our 
narrative, if we had determined to continue it to the prefent day. But it is 
time to bring our Annals to a clofe. It would ferve no ufeful purpofe to record 
"the ducal rank, the gartered knee," the dignities and offices which have been 
held by fucceffive generations of a noble houfe, conferred (with all refpedt be 
it fpoken) rather in homage to their high pofition and territorial influence than 
in recognition of any particular perfonal achievements. The promife of our 
title-page has been fiilfiUed. Our fix centuries of the Lords of Striguil have 
been completed, during which we have fesn its owners, in a fucceffion of the 
heads of ten illuftrious families (to fay nothing of life owners and ufurping or 
temporary pofleffors), taking a prominent part in almoft every leading event 
of Englifh hiftory from the Conqueft to the Revolution. We will draw a veil 
over the negledt and ruin of later ages, down to the comparatively recent period, 
when turned to ignobler ufes, its grand old walls, once bright with (hield and 
banner, refledted the blaze of the furnace,' and the din of induftry was heard 
in the halls which once re-echoed with the clalh of arms or the founds of feudal 
revelry. That ftage of worfe than negledl has paffed away, and the lime-kiln 
under the caftle wall, which tells too truly the final hiftory of the crumbling 
battlements, is veiled with feftoons of ivy, which indicate that it has happily 
been long difufed. For foine years paft, careful hands have guarded the 
honoured ruins, as far as may be, from the alTaults of time. The conteft has 
been an unequal one, and efpecially in the winter of 1872-3 a ferious rent 
appeared in the fouth curtain wall ; and in the courfe of repairing it a confiderable 
portion gave way, and was fcattered in ruin more hideous than had refulted 
from centuries of gradual decay, over the pi6lurefque dingle which formed the 
caftle ditch. This too has been repaired, and happily neither in extent nor in 
pofition is the injury fuch as to detradl materially from the majeftic appearance 
of the venerable ruin. We have traced the viciflitudes which from time to 
time have changed the courfe of defcent, and which have fo often united, but 
at length feparated, the hiftory of Striguil Caftle from that of the hereditary 
Earl Marfhalfhip, the Earldoms of Hereford and Pembroke, and the Earldom, 
and eventual Dukedom, of Norfolk ; and the reader will not have failed to 
fpeculate on many an incident, the ilTue of which might have been to change 
the deftinies of the fubject of our memoir. The final refult would have been 
much the fame — a mark for alternate batteries of cavaliers and roundheads 
— a fortrefs dismantled, ruined, and neglei5ted for ages — and at length cherilhed 

and 
■ Lefs than a century ago the Caftle vas ufed as a glals manufiL<5lory. 
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and valued as an archite6lurat and hifiorical monument of an early age, and an 
ornamental appendage to a ducal eftate. For more than four hundred years 
from the date when its ownerfhip became identical with that of Raglan Caftle 
(which began to have a hiftory when Chepftow had enjoyed four centuries of 
fame) it has pafled, in uninterrupted defcent to the ancellors of the Duke of 
Beaufort, who has known how to conneft the rights of property with a 
graceful exercife of its duties, and deferves the gratitude of the public for the 
fatiffadloiy arrangements under which the Caftle is open to their infpe^on, 
and is, on all fuitable occalions, made araihtble for feftive, charitable, and other 
public objedts. 
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11. PEDIGREE OF THE CLARE FAMILY. 



Richard Fiti Gilbert de Bienfaite, Count- 
of Bnoiine, Ayled of Clare and of Ton- 
bridge, but for diAin^on called throu^- 
out this memoir Richard de Bienlaite. 
For ancefliy fee Pedigree Na I. 



■Rohais, daughter of 
Walter Gif&rd Eari 
of Buckingham. 
See Pedigree No. I. 



Gilbert Fita Rkhard- 
de Clar^ designated 
thnnighwit&sGilbert 
of Tonbrit^e. 



•Eliza, daughter Roger de Bienlaite Walter de Clare, 

of the Count de Had his lather's Founder of Tintem 

Clermont. Norman lands, Abbey, o.Cp. 

afp. 



Ridutfd Fltz^'Adeliza, Gilbert, fumamed-rEliiabcth, dau' 

Gilbert de daughter of ' Sttongbow,created of Robert de 

Clate,created Ranuli^de Earl of Pembroke. Beaumont Earl 

Bvl of Het- Mefchines, ofLeiccfler. See 

fud, defigna- Earl of Pedigree Na I. 

tedasRidurd Cheder. 
ofTonbridge. 



Gilbotfltz 
Richard de 
Clare, and Earl 
of Hertford, 
did not fucceed 
toStriguil, o,Cp. 



Roger, 3rd 
Earl of 
Hertford. 



Richard, fumamed' 
Strongbow, Earl of 
Pembroke, the con- 
queror of Ireland. 



'Eva, daughter 
of Dermot Mac 
Murrough, King 
of Leinfter. 



Robert 
Richard. 
3 daughters 



Rohais, 
married 



Bafilea, 
manied 
ist Robert 
de Quincy, , 
and Raymond 
le Gros. 



Amicia, daughter-rRichard, 4th Earl 
of William, Earl --- - • 
of Gloucdlei. 



Walter, died 
in infancy. 



Gilbert, sth Earl of Hertford and 
ift of Gloucefter, married Ifiibella, 
daughter of William Marlhal. 

See Pedigree No. Ill for continu- 
ation of line. 



Ifabel, married to 
William Marftial, 
See Pedigree 
No. III. 
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— ^ Eleanor, manied Humphre]r Bohuh, Ion of 
Humphrey Bohun, E. of Hereford, 

— ^ Eva, mairied William de Candlupe. 
_M Maud,niamedRogerMortimer,LordofWigmore. 

— •-• Ilabel, married ifl David, fon of Llewellyti, 
Prince of Wales, znd Peter Fitz Herbert 

— »^ Alienora, mairied ifl William de Vallibus j 
2nd Roger de Quincy, Earl of Wiochefter 
3rd Roger de Leybume. 

— « ^atha, married Hugh Mortimer. 
_ trt Joane, married id William A^itlon ; 
and John de Bohun. 

— •* Sybil, married Francis de Bohun of Midhurft. 

— f^ Maud, manied ift William de Kyme ; 
and William de Vyvon, 3rd Ahneric de Roche- 
chonanL 

_ « Ifabel, married ift Gilbert Baffet ; 
znd Reginald de Mohun. 
' Agnes, married William de Vefey. 
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IV. PEDIGREE OF THE BIGOD FAMILY. 



Hugh Bigodi^Maud, eldefl daughter of Wtlliam^Williom de 



3Td Eari of 
Norfolk, Id 
hufband. 



Marfhal, Earl of Pembroke, and 
gnindai^er of Richard Strong- 
bow. See Pedigree Na III. 



Roger Bigodt^Ilkbella, Hugh Bigod' 

4th Earl of filler of the Jufliciaiy. 

Norfolk, Alexander 11, 

oXp. King of 

Scotland 



■Joane, 
daughter 
of Robert 
BumeL 



Ralph. 




Roger B^od,— ist Aliva, d. of Philip 
S th Earl of Lord Basset and h* of 
Norfolk, Hugh Despenser. 

af.p. 3nd Alice, d. of John 

de Aveynes or Anesine. 



John Bigod 
the Pluralist 
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%* To «mfd unnecefQtry references, the names of the succeflive Loads of Striguil, difUngubhed by 
capital^ are entered' once ; and the details relating to them will be found in the Analytical 
Table of Contents at the commencement of the work. 



AMey tends, valuation of, 206, 207. 
. AfteRetri C^He, conunenced by Roger de Mont- 
gomery and completed by Gilbert de Clare of 
Tonbridge, 33. Held by Robert Fitzftephen 
as callelbn fbr Ridiard Strongbow, 57. 

AfiBKotKti Bm^o^ 171, 176. 

AJgeJHon, Sibge o( 147. 

Albemarle, William de Fonc, Eaii o( and his widow 
Hawifitt, wtfe at IbMwin de Bethune, 81. 
Alicia, their dlti^ter, wife of William Marshal 
}lim:., 81. William de Alba Mara, fon of 
William de Forz, 83. 

Alexander II, King of Scottend, 103, 114. 

/dike of HainhauH, wife of last Roger Bigod, 130, 
134, IS*- 

Afiri]|iieTes, Defence ofi 3. 

Andrews' History of Great BiiBun and Europe 
cited, ISO. 

Anefme, John de, Earl of Bayonne, and his daugh- 
ter Alice, widow of last Roger Bigod, 130, 
151, 'Sit>- 

Anstis on the Order of the Bath cited, 147, 313, 

314. 

Arms of Beaumont, 174; Bigod, 13a; Clare, 63; 
Cromwell, 235; De(t>enfer, 140; Fitzofbem, 
11; Hastings, 156} Herbert, rSs; Manny, 
iS> ; MarflutI, 77; Mowbray, 159; Plan- 
tagenet (De Brotherton), 135 ; Somerfet, 198, 
226 ; Strangeways, 174 ; Tudor (Eari of 
Pemlmjke), ao8 ; Widvaie, 174. 



Arundel, Richard Earl of, 161, 164, 169. 
Afhmole on the Order of the Garter, 152. 
Afperling, Ancestor of I^ltzofbem, i. 
Audley, Thomas Lord, defeated at Blackheatb, 

19a. 
Aumerle, Edward Plantagenet Duke of, and Earl 

of Rutland, 168, 169. 
Austiclive (Aust Cliflf). 94- 
Aveline, lister of the Duchefs Gunnor, 27. 
Aveynes, John de. Comes ^ennc^^ 13a 
Badaron, Lord of Monmouth, 33, 35, 44. 
Badminton devifed to Henry Lord Herbert, 258. 
Bagot, Sir John, 16S. 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders, family connexion with 

Fitzofbem, 10. His protection of Richard de 

Bienfaite in inlancy, 25. 
Banbury, beheading of William Herbert and hU 

brother there, 183. 
Banneret, Robes as for, import of term in creation 

of Kri%fits of the Bath, 147. 
Bannockbum, Last of the Clares flain at, 130, 
Bartow's Englifh Peerage cited, 196, 309, 210. 
Barnes' Life of Edward III cited, 143, 145. 
Barnet, Battle of, 189. 
Barri, William de, 58. 

„ Gerald de. See Giraldus Cambntisis. 
Bafilea, daughter of Gilbert Strongbow and wife 

first of Robert de Quincy and afterwards of 

Raymond le Gros, 53. 
Baflct, Gilbert, Ally of Richard Marihal 94, 97, loo. 
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Ba0<et, Philip Lord, and his daughter Aliva, wife of 

Roger Bigod, 1 30. 
Bayly, Dr. Thomas, Chaplain to Marquis of Wor- 
cester, 319, 313, Z39. 
Beaufort, John, son of John of Gaunt, 198. 
„ Henry, Uuke of Sometlet, 189, 198, 342. 
„ Uukes of. See Sombrskt. 
„ Chapel at WindfOT. See Windier. 
Beaumont, Robert de, Earl of Leicester, and his 

d. Elizabeth, wife of Gilbert Strongbow, 55. 
Beaumont, John Viscount, tenant in dower of 

Striguil, 174, 
Belefmc, Robert de, so, 26. 
Beli Hardd ap Brochvael, Lord of Caerwent, called 

in Domefday Belnard of Caruen, 16, 16 n. 
Belknap, Sir Edward, at surrender of Toumay, 201. 
Bcrgerac, Capture of, 148. 
Berkeley, Roger de, named in Domefday, 16. 
„ Thomas d^ appointed Consttble in place of 
Humphrey Bohun, 133. 
Berwick, Siege of, 146. 
Bethune, Baldwin de. Earl of Albemarle, 80, 85. 

„ John de, BilTiop of Cambray, his brother, 85. 
Bienfaite, Richard Fitz Gilbert de, names and titles 
by which he was known, 34, 38. Ancestry, 
34. Protected, after murder of his father, by 
Baldwin Count of Flanders, 35. Supprefled 
the Norfolk rebellion, 13. Imprifonment and 
death, a 6. Allied ownetniip of Striguil traced 
to mistake between him and Richard de Ton- 
bridge, 28, 31. Allied owncrJhip of UOc, 40, 
BiGOD, Hugh, 3rd Earl of Norfolk of his &mily, 1 1 1. 
„ Hugh, his 3nd son, 114. Appointed Juf- 
ticiary, 117. At battle of Lewes, 117. His 
&mily, ti8, 119. 
„ John, the pluralist, younger fon of the pre- 
ceding, 119, 130. 
„ Ralph, fon of Earl Hugh, 114, 
„ RoGBR, 4th Earl of Norfolk, 113, 114. ' 
„ RocER, sth Earl of Norfolk, 117, 
„ Roger, 2nd Earl of Norfolk, 1 14. 
Blackhe^th, Battle o^ 198. 
Blackstone's Commentaries cited and quoted, 1 1 
45. 1-aw Tracts cited, 77, 125. Stridiures on 
his citation of Hemingburgh, 12S. 



Bloet, Walter, 8, 41- 

Blundevil, Ranalph, Earl of Chester, 88. 

Bohun, Humphrey, 6th Earl of Hereford, 109. 
„ Humphrey, 7th Earl, joins Roger Bigod, 

I30. Date of his death, 137, 128. 
„ Humphrey, last EarL Death of, leaving 
coheirelles, 165. 

Bolebec, Ofbem de, 37. 

Boleyn, Queen Anne, Coronation of, 206. Trial 
of;«». 

Bolingbroke, Henry. See Hatn IV. 

Bonney's Life of Jeremy Taylor cited, 250. 

Booth, Sir Geoige, His rifing in Chefliire, 257. 

Bofworth, Battle 0^ 193. 

Boteler, Sir John, of Warrington, 148. 

Bourchier, William, Earl of Ewe, and his d. Elea- 
nor, wife of John Mowbray, Earl of WaneO) 
176. 

Bracton cited, 36. 

Brandon, Charles, Duke of Suffolk, 306. 

Braose, William de. Lord of Brecon and Abeq^ 
venny, married Eva, d. of William Marlhal, 

„ William d(^ Lord of Gower and J^anbo, 

incurred forfeiture 'temp. Edward II, rjS. 

Poflibly first hufband of Marie Counteb 

Marfhal, 144. 
Brayley's l^ondiniaiut cited, r74. 
Breteuil, a poQeflion of Fitzofbmi, i. Castle 

built, 2. 
Breteuil, Roger de, and Earl of Hereford, is, 38, 
Brionne, Castle o^ 35, 36. 
Brompton's Chronicle cited, 68. 
Brooke's Afpilogia cited, 132. 
Brothbrton, Thohas (PLANTAGBinrr) DS, 127, 

„ Margarei', his daughter, 143, 145. 
„ Alice, another daughter, 143, 149. 
Brown, Sir Anthony, and his d. Elizabeth, wife of 

Henry 2nd £. of Worcester, 306. 
Brunne, Robert de, Tranflation of Peter Langtoft, 

130. 133- 
Brut y Tywyfogion dted, 34 n, 68, 103. 
Buckingham, Earls oil See Gi0ard~Stgfferd. 
Title afliimed by Richard Strongbow, 56, 
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fiulmrk, The, on Hanlvick Clifis, iL 

Burgh, Hubert de, Earl of Kent, and JulUciaTy, 84. 
His llruggle for power with Peter des Roches, 
91. Forcibly removed from Devizes CaAle to 
Striguil, 93, 94. ReinfUted in the Counfels of 
Hen. Ill, 100. 
„ Reimund de, tourneying at Striguil without 

licence, 88. 
„ Elizabeth de, Charter of; to Ufk Priory, 40, 

4>- 
„ Thomas de, Baron of Gainfborough, 199. 

Btuke's Peerage cited, 152, 196. Commoners 
cited, 199. 

Hurley, Sir John, 159. 

Burnet, Robert, and his d. Joane, wife of Hugh 
Bigod, rr8, 119. 

ByOhe on Upton dted, 63, 13a. 

Cadogan ap Blethyn, 33. 

Cadourds, Patrick de (Chaworth), 64. 

Caerleon, poCfefTed by Caradoc ap Gtififith, 9, rs- 
Caflle taken from, retaken and furrendered by 
Jorwerth ap Owen, 60. Taken and confirmed 
to William Marfhal, 78. Taken and burnt by 
Mor^ ap Howel, 84. Lordfhip acquired by 
DeTpenfer, 138. 
„ Mufeum, Ivory fhicld there, 63. Letter of 
Edward Herbert, 137. 

Caerphilly Caflle, 138, 140. 

Caerwent, The Venta Silurum of Roman Britain, v. 
Called Canien in Domefday, 16. Lordfhip 
held by Walter de Clare, 3a, 39, 49- 

Cade's InfurrefUon, 175. 

Calais, night attack on, 151. Thomas Mowbray, 
Governor of, 163. Duke of Gloucefler mur- 
dered there, 1^3, Duke of Clarence and Earl 
of Warwick's daughter married there, 184. 

Calais, Chronicle of, cited, 303. 

Caldicot Caflle, Residence of Humphrey Bohun, 
120. Fafied to Thomas of Woodflock, 165 n. 
Granted to William Herbert, 179. Poffefled 
by Sir Walter Herbert, 195. Alleged birth- 
place and polHblyre&dence of Henry VII, 189. 

Cambridge, Richard Earl of, 171. 

Camden's Britannia cited, i, li, 103, 180. Re- 
maines cited, 159, 315. 



Canning and Frere's parody on Southey, 250. 

Capel, Arthur Lord, and his d. Mary, wife of the 
firil Duke of Beaufort, 2$6, 260, 26a. 

Capgrave's Chronicle quoted, 139. 

Caiidoc of Uancarvan, 34 n, 60, 78. Mifquoted' 
by Dugdale, 34. Variances tn two editions, 
34- His attribution of title of Earl of Striguil 
to Gilbert of Tonbridge, 34, 35, 43. 
„ ap Griffith ap Rydderch, called King Cara- 
duech in Domefday, 8, 15. 

Carte's Hiftory of England cited, 20, 164, 167, 
r70, 184, 186. 

Cas Gwent, alternative name of Striguil, v, 60. 

Caflles, Diflinflt}-pe of Norman and Edwardian, 1 19. 

Catherine, illegitimate d. of Richard III, alleged 
betrothal to William Earl of Huntingdon, 195. 

Century of Inventions, Marquis of Worceiler's, 
348, 253. 

Charles I, created Knight of the Bath, 213. Ap^ 
points rendezvous at York and outbreak of 
Civil war, aao. His vifits to Raglan, 323. 
Interefled in 2nd Marquis of Worcefter's inven- 
tions, 240. His extraordinary commifTions 
and patents to him, 240. 

Charles II, Refloration ofl 248, 257. Difcounte- 
nances the Marquis of Worcefler, 349. Vifits 
his fon at Badminton, 237. 

Charterhoufe founded by Walter Lord Manny, 15a 
Refounded as a hofpital of Thomas Sutton, 
151, 153. Arms of. 153. 

Chateau Gaillard, Attack on, 73. 

Chatillon, Marefhal de, 202. 

Che^^ow, Derivation of name, i, ii. Firll mention 
of it as applied to the Caftle {for earlier hiflory 
of which fee Striguil), 134. Error in suppofing 
it to have given a title to William Lord Her- 
bert, 179. Jafper Tudor at, 189. Named in 
title conferred on Charles Soraerfct Lord 
Herbert by patent, 200. Charter granted by 
firil Earl of Worcefter, 204. Traces of 
municipal corporation, ^. 
„ Caflle (for earlier hiflory see Striguil), its 
hiflory during the civil war, 221, 226. Im- 
prifonment of Harry Marten, 250 ; of Jeremy 
Taylor, lA Its prefent condition, 263. 
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Cheptlow Church, formerly alien Priory to Cor- 
mdltes, 8. Granted in charter of Richard 
de Clare of Tonbridge, 45. Conlinnation 
charter of Heiuy II, 38. Monument of 
Meniy, 2nd Earl of 'WorctAer there, 308. 
ChriftchuTch, Dublin, alleged burial place of Richard 
Stiongbow, and apochryphal (lory conneded 
with a tomb there, 63. 
Churchyard's Woithinefa of Wales, noticing anns 

of Herbert, iSa. 
Ciftercian Abbeys, Stridl regulations as to form and 

ornamentation, 31, 181. 
Clapham, John, 185. 
Clakb Tcdigree, 34, 48, 

„ Baldwin de, fon of Gilbert de Clare of Ton- 
bridge, 44. Failure of his Military Expedition 
into Wales, 51. At Battle of Lincoln, 54. 
,, Gilbert de, of Tonbridgb, 33, 49. 
„ Gilbert Strongbow, Earl of Pehbkokb, 

33. 49- 
„ Gilbert, and Earl of Hertf<«d, did not fuc- 
ceed to Striguil, on his lather's death, 47, 49. 
"His conduA and relations towards King 
Stephen, 54. 
„ Gilbert, itt Earl of Gloucefter, great nephew 
of preceding, Seal of, 63. His Marriage, 89, 
iia Death, 89. 
„ Isabella, heirels of Richard Strongbow, 61, 

„ Richard, de Bien&iie. See SienfiiUe. 

„ Richard of Tonbridce, isTi Earl of 
Hertford, 44, 

„ Richard Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, 
33. 55- 

„ Richard, 6th Eail of Hertfcnrd and and of 
Gloucefler, 42, 106. 

„ Rc^r, fon of Richard de Bienfaite, a-j, 51. 

„ Walter, founder of "nntem, 14, 18 Grounds 
for fuppofmg him to have been Lord of 
Striguil examined, 31. . Encroachment on 
lands of the Church of Llandafi^ 18, Date of 
his death, 31. Striguil probably cfche&ted 
thereon, 53, 

„ Walter, fon of Gilbert de Clare of Ton- 
bridge, 44 



Class, Walter, fon of Richard Strongbow, 6a, 85. 

Clarence, Origin of the title, 15. 
„ George Plantageoet, Duke o£, 183. 

Clarendon's HifUny of the Rebellion quoted, aaa, 
341, «5S- 

Clarite, Mr. G. T., on Raglan Caftle, 339. 

Clement, Hem;, alleged to have been murdered 
by Gilbert Marfhal, but difproved, roa. 

Clermont, Count de, and his dau^iter, Eliza, wife 
of Gilbert de Claie of Tonbridge, 44. 

Clive's Ludlow Documents, 6, 261. 

Cobham, Sir Ralph, erroneoufly stated to have 
married the widow of Thomas de Brothertot^ 
143- 
„ John de, his fon, 144. 

Coed Grono, the fcene of the death of Richard de 
Clare of Tonbridge, 35, 46. 

Coke's Inflitutes quoted, 19, 139. His opinion cm 
Fleta noticed, i6. 

Collinfon's Hiftory of Someifet cited, 187. 

Comyp, John, ArchbUhop of Dublin, 60. 

Conqueror, Allied import of the title, 28 n. 

Conful, whether an exadt fynonym for Comes, 36. 

Conyers, Sir John, 185. 

Copley, CoL Chriflopher, 248 n. 

Cormeillcs, FoundatioQ of Abbey, 8. fltzofbero 
buried there, rr. Grant of Newent by Roger 
de Breteuil, 13. Confirmatfon Charter of 
Henry II of lands, Sic, granted hy Richard 
de Clare of Tonbridge, 28, 31, 44. 
„ Cuaoms of; 8 

Comifli Rebellion, 198. 

Coronation claim of Gilbert Counte de Striguil, 53; 
of Margaret, daughter of Thomas de Brother- 
ton, 52, 155 ; of John, son and heir of John 
Haftings Earl of Pembroke, 154; of Anne 
Countefs Dowager of Pembroke, 156; on be- 
half of Thomas Mowbray Duke of Norfolk, in 
his abfeiKe, 167. 

Courci-fur-Dive, Siege 0^ 15. 

Courtenay, William Earl of Devon and Kathwine 
his wife, and their daughter Margaret, wife of 
Henry 2nd Earl of Worceller, 206. 

Courtenay's Commentaries on Shakefpeare dted, 
175 t*- 
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Courthope's Peerage — Obfervations on D^tnities, 
II. See slio J^ioffias. 

Cox's Monmouthfhire cited, 178, 195, soi, 228. 
MiAake as to date of Walter de Clare's death, 
31, Miftake as to Hugh Bigod having held 
Striguil, 113. MiAake as to Henry 2nd Earl 
<rf Worceller's embalTy to France, 210. 

Crefpon, CMbem de. See Osbtm. 

Creffy, Battle of, 147. 

Crouwxll, Ouvbk, 226, 219. 

„ Eliz^i^h, his wife and widow, 230, 236,250. 
„ RiCHARi>, his fon, 336. 
„ Heniy, another fon, 336. 
„ John de, 134- 

Cuming, H. S. — Paper on Horfefhoes referred to, 
108. 

Cynzelw, an autfawty for the name of Yflreigyl, il 

Danemwre, Battle of, iffj. 

David, fon of Ue vellyn. Prince of Wales, 1 11 . 

De la Warr, Thomas Lord and his d. Elizabeth, 
wife of Charles Somerfet Eail of Worcefler, 
203. 

Derby, Henry Bolingbroke, Earl ot See Henry IV. 

Deimot, McMumn^ Kii% of Leinfler, applies 
for aid to Henry II, 57. Agreement with 
Strongbow, ib. Recovers his territories, 58, 
58 IL Death, 59. 

Defcent of Stiiguit to the period of Gilbert Suong- 
bow Earl of Pembroke recapitnlated, 48. 

Dbspsnsir, Hugh, Justiciary to Henry III, 117. 
„ Hugh, Earl of Winchefler, his son, r3i, 139. 
„ Hugh, thk Youmgkr, fon of the preceding, 

„ Hugh, fon of the lad, defended Caerphilly, 

14a 
Devereux, Robert, and Earl of Eflex, Examinadon 

before the Council, 313. Tieaibn and trial, 

214. 
„ Robert, 3rd Earl of Eflex, Parliampntary 

General, 256. 
„ Sir Walter, 186. 
„ Anne his daughter, wife and widow of 

William HeibertEarlofPembroke, 186. .Her 

cuAody of the Earl of Richmond, 188, 194. 
Devife of real eflate, n, 52. 



Devizes Callle, 92, 94. 

De Voto, alias Tintem Abbey in Wexford, 79. 

Diceto, Ralph de, cited, * 8, 54, 60. Miftake as to 
the ifliie of Richard Strongbow, 6t. 

Dircks' Life and Times of the Marquis of Woicef- 
ter cited, ch. ix, x, xi, passim. Miftake as to 
date of Edward Earl of Worcefter's inftallatlon 
as K.G., 313. As to date of Lord Herbert's 
letter announcing his arreft, 357. 

DitTolution of the monafteries, 206. 

Domefday Book, i, 8, 13, 14. 

Domfront, Siege of, 3, 1 1 n. 

Dormer, Sir William, and his daughter Elizabeth, 
firft wife of Edward second Marquis of Wor- 
cefter, 22a 

Doyle's Chronicle cited, 133, 152. 

Dublin taken by Strongbow, 59. Defended againft 
the Kings of Connaught and Norway, d>. Re- 
figned to Heniy II, ib. 

Ducarel's Anglo-Nomum Antiquities, la Miftakes 
in pedigree of Queen Matilda, 10. 

Duchefne's Hift. Norm. Scrips cited, 37. Hiftory 
of the Houfe of Bethune cited, 8r, 85. 

Dudley, John, Duke of Northumberland, 210. 

Dudon de St. Quentin cited, i, 38. 

Dugdale, Sir William, Baronage cited and quoted, 
palTim. Monaft. Anglic, cited and quoted, 8, 
30, 194, 207. Origines Juridiciates cited, 
312. Miftranllation of De Benefa^ta, 24. 
Miftake as to Walter Giffard Earl of Bucking- 
ham, 37, 27 n. Miftake in making Walter de 
Clare the brother of Gilbert Strongbow Earl of 
Pembroke, 33. Miftake in confounding Gil- 
bert of Tonbridge with Gilbert Strot^bow Earl 
of Pembroke, 33. Mifquotation of Caradoc of 
Llancorvan, 34. Miftake in confounding 
Richard de Beinfaite with Richard of Ton- 
bridge in relation to the death of the latter at 
Coed Grono, 35. Miftake in confounding 
Walter, fon of Gilbert of Tonbridge, with 
Walter, fon of Richard de Bienfaite, 44. 
Miftake in making the firft William Mailhat 
the hufband of Alicia de Bethune, 81. Miftake 
as to marriages of Gilbert Marfhal, 99. Mif- 
quotation of Matthew Paris and Matthew of 
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Westminfler, as to Warine de Munchenfey, 
113. Miftake as to limitation in Thomas de 
Brotherton's Patent of Marihallbip, 135. 
Statement as to limitations in regard to 
Thomas de Brotherton questioned, 141. Mif- 
takes as to marriages of Marie Countefs 
Marihal, 143. MiAake and mifquotation of 
Froiffart as to Sir Walter Manny at Creffy, 147. 
Miftake as to creation of Lord Herbert's 
peerage in parliament, 179. Miftake as to 
the age of William Herbert Earl of Hunting- 
don at his father's death, 186. Miftake and 
mifquoution from Leland as to Sir Walter 
Herbert, 193. Miftake as to burial place of 
Heniy and Earl of Worcefter, 208. Miftake 
as to date (rf William Eail of Worcefter's in- 
stallation as K.G., 3 10. His date of death of 
William Earl of Worcefter queftioned, 211. 
Miftake in blazoning his arms, H. 

Dunftanville, Walter, Baron of Caftle Coombe, i rj. 

Dunfler, Lordship of, 179, 179 n, t86. 

Duveline. See Aveline. 

Earldoms, Englifh, Origin of, 36. 

Edmondfon's Heraldry cited, az, 52, 66 n, 163. 
His views as to Marlhalftup examined, aa. 
His mifUke as to Gilbert Counte de Striguil, 51. 

Edward the Confeflbr, Arms of, 159. 

Edward I, Chriftening o( 105. His part in the 
Barons' Wars, 117. His accelTion to the 
throne, i3o. Refiftance to M^na Charta, 
and oppofition of iJie Conftable and Maifhal, 
131. Pardon of the Earls, and furrertder and 
r^rant to Roger Bigod, 119. Marriage to 
Margaret of France, 137. 

Edward II, Nominal regent during his fiither's 
abfence in Flanders, 133. Grants charters to 
I'homas de Brotherton, 135. Influence of 
Hugh Defpenfer, 137. Flight to Striguit 
Caftle, 139. Depofition, 140. 

Edward HI, Acceftlon and aftertion ofhis authority 
against Mortimer, 141. Fought incognito 
under banner (rfSir Waller Manny, isr. 

Edward IV, Acceflion, 177. Marrlige, 183. Ad- 
vancement of his wife's relations, t'i. Depofi- 
tion, 188, and reftoration, 189. 



Edward VI, Coronation, 310. His letters patent 

for changing the succeflion, tS. 
Eleanor, Queen of Henry III, Coronation of, 53, 

103. 
„ Princels, daughter of King John and fecond 

wife of William Marlhal, junr., 85. Survived 

him and married Simon dc Montford, 90, 104. 

Her dower, 1 1 1. 
Elizabeth, Queen, Birth of, 304. Chriftening 206. 

Her regard for Edward E, of Wcwcefler, 31a. 

Danced at the wedding of Henry 5th Earl of 

Worcefter, 216. Picture of her proceflion to 

Blackfriars, i^. 
„ of York, Queen of Henry VII, 193, Privy 

puifie expenfes shewing vifit to Chepftow, 196. 
„ Princefs, daughter of Charles I, 342. 
Eflex, Earls of. See Dewreux — FiHpeter. 
EftrighoieL See Striguil, Derivation of name, ii 
Eu, William Count d', 17, &., 38, 43. 
Eudo de Rie (Eudo Dapifer), la 
Eva, daughter of Dermot McMurrough, and wife 

of Strongbow, 6r. Survived him, 60, 79. 
Evefham, Battle of, 117. 
Ewer, CoL Ifaac, 337. 
Fair^ Sir Thomas, 334, 343. 
Falkirk, Battle of, rati. 
Featon's Hiftorical Tour in FembriAefhire quoted, 

64. 
Feme's Blazon of Gentrie cited, 309. 
Ferns, Bifiiop of, His curfe on William Mailfaal, 

79, 109. 
Ferrers, William, Earl of Derby, 9a. His marriage 

nith Sybil, dai^hter of William Marfhal, 109, 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, 202, 306. 
Fitzalan, Richard, Earl of Arundel, 160, 164, 169. 

„ Thomas, his fon, 169. 
Fitzgerald, Maurice, aflociated with Fitzftet^n in 

the conqueft of Ireland, 57. 
,. Maurice, his grandfon, Jufticiary m Ireland 

to Henr}' III, 96. Makes peace with Gilbert 

Marihat, 105. 
Fitzmorris, Col., Governor of Chepftow Castle, 

337. 
FrrzoSBERN, William, ist Earl of Hbrword, i. 
Fitzpeter, Geoffry, Earl of Ellex, 68, 70. 
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Ktrteplien, Robert, 57. - 

Ktswalter, Walter Baron, 168. 

Fteta cited tnd the qndtnm of its date noticed, 

i»7. 136- 
yioyd on the Conqueft of South Wales ched, 8, 

". 56- 
P«fdleF, T., TranflMion of Henry of Huntingdon 

and Gella Stephani Regis, 46. Miftake in 

confounding Gilbert Fitz Richard with Richard 

Fitz Gilbert, 54. 
rora(DeFottibiis)WflIianide,EaTl of Albemarle, 81. 

„ WtBiam de Alba Mani, his Ion, 81. 
Fteiuy, Si^e o( 17s. 
Ftoiflkifs Chronicle cited and quoted, 145, 146, 

i6a, 168. 
Galway, Scuti^ o^ 64, 64 a 
Gam, Sir David, 178. 
Otmt, Gilben de, 84. 
Garter, Order of the, founded, 151, 
Gaunt, John o^ Duke of Laocaiter, 154, 161, 167, 

176; and {Catherine Swinford, ancdlns of 

Katberine Duchels of Ncnrfiirik, 171, 175. 

Anedtois of the Beanforts, Dukes of Somerftt, 

r9S. 
Gemeticenfis, GuHdmus (WilHam of Jumicge) 

tMei, a6, 55. 
Genetell, Ge«fty de, appomted Marflial in place of 

Roger Bigod, laj. 
Gemouns, Rnrntph, Eart of Chefter, ^r, 54. 
Gervafia, wife of Richard Marfhal, gS. 
Gefta Stephani Re^^ qttoted, 46, 50, 54. 
<Mffiud, Walter, ifl Earl of Buckingham, 37. 

„ Writer, ind Eari of Buckm^iam, 27, 56, 78, 
GMdus CambrenGs quoted and cited, ch, fi aad 

iSfotstm. His Atiatf and perfond bias, 58. 
Glamorgan, Earl of. See Somemi (Edward and 

Marquis of Worcefter). 
Gloaeefler- — Henrr HI fet on dirone and crowned 

there, 76. Surrender of Lord Herbert's troops 

to Sir WBUam Waller, 34T. 
„ Robert Oi, quoted, 93, 97. 
„ Thomas of Woodflock, Duke of, 161. His 

kidnapping and murder, 163. Difeufled in 

parliament, i6t>. Owned Caldicot Caflle, 

165 n. 



Glotrcefter, Wiffiam, Eari o^ 8, 43, 60. 

„ Earls of: See Clate—iiUo. 
Godfrey, Prior of Monmonth, 33. 
Goodrich Caftle, 78, 93, 108. Sead found the* 

difcuffed, 108. Eflate wrongfiilly acquired t^ 

Hugh Defpenfer, 138. 
Gough's account of Herbert Arms at Abergavenny, 

Goufhill, Sir Robert, 169. 

Gown, A poOefGon of the Clares, 34. Acquired 
by Defpenfer, on forfeiture of WilGam de 
Braofe, 138. Recovered by Thomas Mowbray 
firom the Earl of Warwick, 164. In poITeflion 
of Sir Wilttam ap Thomas, 178. Title errone- 
oufly afcribed to WiIDam Herbert, 179. Rrff 
granted to Charles Somerfet Lord Herbert 
199. Lordfhip granted to Cromwell, 330. 

Grand Seijeanty, Suppoled tenure of Stnguil hy, 
19, 49. Indicated by marlhallhip accom- 
panying Striguil on partition of the Marlhal 
eftates, ii». Tenure of office aH^ed by 
Thomait de Brotherton, 136. Probable ground 
of alTumed title of Marie Countds Marshal, 
143. Probable ground of corcmation claim of 
Margaret Plantagenet, 155." 

Granville, John, Eart of Bath, 359. 

Created of the Plantagenets, 105, lai. The 
author's hero-worfhip criticifed, i3i. 

Grey, Sir John Lord of Rotherfield, 153. 
„ Lady Jane, a 10. 
„ R^natd, Lord, 155. 
„ Sir Thomas, 171. 

<^n su^efled to be a mifreading for Gwyn 
(Gower), 34. 

Guader, Ralph de, Earl of Norfolk, 13. His 
eftates granted to the Bigod &mily, 114. 

Gualo^ Papal Legate, 76. 

GuiUim's Heraldrie cited, 309 n. 

Gnifhe, Count d^ 115. 

Gnnnor, grandmother to the Conqueror, 1. 

GiTent, its limits and divifions, vi. 

Gwladys, "daughter of Sir David Gam, 1 78. 

Gyfnes, Baldwin de, his encounter with Richard 
MarfhaT, 95. 

Halidon Hill, Battle o^ 141. 
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Hall, John, wibids of murder of the Duke of 

Gloocdler, 163, 168. 
Hall's Chronicle cited and quoted, 17a, 185, 193, 

30 1, aoi, 106. 
HalliweIl-Phillii^onShakefpearedted,i82, iSan. 
Halys, Sir Roger, and his d. Alice, irife of Thomas 

de Brotherton, 149, 143. 
Hardyngs' Metrical account of coronation of 

Richard I, 68. Of the traininR of young 

knights, 146. 
Harfieur, Si^e of, 171. 
Harlech CafUe, Capture o^ 180. 
Harold's Conquefts in Wales, 8. 
Hanlib, Samuel, Letter of, cited, 345. 
HASTUfGO, John, Earl or Pehbroki, 150, 153. 
„ John, his fon, 154. 

„ Edward, Litigant in Court of Chivalry, 156. 
„ Fiands, Earl of Huntingdon, and his d. 

Elizabeth, wife of Edward, Earl of Worcester, 

aiS- 
Heame's Difcourfes cited, 103, 137, 143. 
Heath's Excurlioa down the Wye cited, 108, 
Hemingburgh, or Hemingford's, Chronicle quoted 

and dted, ch, y passim. 
Hemidled-Marfhal held by grand serjeanty by the 

Marlhala of the Ring's Houfi^ 53, 66. 
Heonebon, Si^ of, 148. 
Henry I, Grant of WeUb territory to Gilbert de 

Clare of Tonbridge, 33, 4a 
Henry II, His relations with Richard Strongbow, 

57. His relations with William Marfhal, 

67. Confirmation charter to the Abbey of 

Cormeille, a8, 31, 44. Took Caerleon and 

regranted it to Jorwerth ap Owen, 6a 
Henry IH, AccefBon and coronation, 76. Letter 

to Rome as to his filler's marriage, 86. Quarrel 

with his brother and William Marlhal, 87, 

88. Refiifes Richard Marshal's homage, 90. 

Quarrel and war with htm, 91. Grid at his 

death, 99. Infult to Gilbert Marlhal, 104. 

Refiifes Walter Maiihal's homage, 107, Quarrel 

with Roger Bigod, 116. Provifions of Oxford, 

117. 
Henry IV, His creation as Earl of Derby, 158. 

Connexion with the Appellant Lords, 161. 



Queftion of his implication in the Duke vt 
GlouceAer's treason, 164. Created Duke oF 
Hereford, 165. Quarrel and appeal of battle 
with Mowbray, 165. His lirfi. parliament after 
C4Vonation, 168, 169. I^etter on Scrape's 
confpiracy, 17a 

Henry V, Campaigns in France, 171, 173. Mar- 
riage, 173. 

Henry VI, Depofition, 179. Reftoration, 188. 
Second depofition, 189. 

Henry VII, Birth, 188, Brou^t up in charge oS 
Lady Herbert, ib. landing at Milford Haven, 

193. His propofiil of marriage to a daughter 
of William Herbot, Earl of Pembroke, a., 

194. Battle of Bofworth, 193. Probably 
brought up with Charles Somer&t, 198. Death 
and Will, aoo. 

Henry VIII, Acceflion of, aocx At the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, aoa. His judicial murder of 
the Earl of Surrey, 159. 
Heniy, Prince, fon of Heniy II, His rebellion, 60. 

Death, 67. 
Henrid Quinti Regis Anglite Gefta dted, 17 a. 
Haaldry, Early, 11. 

HiRBiRT, W1U.IAM, Earl or Pembrok:^ 179. 
„ Su- Richaid of Colebrook, his brother, at 
fiege of Harlech, rSa At battle of Danef- 
more, 185. Beheaded at Banbury, 186. 
„ Sir Richard of Ewias, 187, 309. 
„ WiLLiAU, Earl or Huntingdon, 187. 
„ EuzABBTU, his daughter and heire&, 195, 

199. 
„ Sir Walter, his brother, 1 93. His pofition on 
landing of Richmond, 193. Shakespearian 
charafier, ib. Alleged succeflion to his bro- 
ther's eflates, 195, His wife, 197. 
,, Edward, Lord, of Cherbury, i8a 
„ Edward, of Merthyr-Gerin Grange, a parlia- 
mentarian, aa6. 
„ Sir Thomas, of Tintem, 194, r96. 
„ Sir Thomas, of Wynastow, and Henry his 

„ Henry, Earl of Pembroke, the fivtber of 

Shakefpeare's friend, 183 n. 
„ Count of Senlis, anceftor of Pltzofbem, i. 
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Herbert. Lord, lltle o£ Sts tJxm »nd Smena. 

„ Barony ot, by writ and by patent, 179, aoo. 
Herbert, The, 180. 

Hei&ft, grand&ther of Willum Ktzofbem, i. 
Hereford, Earls o£ Stt £oitM—£nttu3~Fff»- 

esbem — Milo, 
„ Duke o£ See Btnty IV. 
Hertford, Earls o£ See Clart. 
Hexham, Battle o( 198. 
Heylins* Help to Englifh HiAory cited, 13a, \i%, 

309 n. Hiflory of St George died, 151, 199. 
Hill, Joane, mother of ist Earl of WorceAer, 198. 
Hoore's Tour in Ireland cited, 35, 61, 63. Trans- 
lation of Giraldus Cambrenfis, 35. 
Holinlhed's Chronicle quoted and cited, cb. v to ix 

paisim. 
Holland, Thomas, Duke of Surrey and Earl of 

Kent, 169. 
„ John, isf Duke of Exeter, 169 ; and his d. 

Conftance, wife of Thomas Mowbray, 171. 
„ John, 3rd Duke of Exeter, 175. 
Homage eCTential to title of tenants in capite, 1 1 3. 
Hoods ufed as gages of battle t68. 
Hoodwinked Knigbts, Band o^ 147. 
Hook, Dr., ridiculed the Water-commanding en- 
gine, as i. 
Hornby's Specimen of miftakes in Dngdale's 

Baronage 34. 
Horeden, Roger, dted, 67, 68, 69, 71, 83. 
Howard, Family o^ 159, 176. 
Howd Grannt, Adam ap, and bis daughter Sfaud, 

probably concubine of William Herbert, Ear) 

of Pembroke, 187. 
Hubert, Archbifhop of Canterbury, aflbdated with 

William Maribal on the acceflion of King John, 

70. Death. 73. 
Huntingdom, Earldom of, 191. 
„ David, Earl o^ 84. 
„ Henry of, dted, 39, 54. 
Ingoldsby Legends referred to, 10 n. 
Ireland, Conquefl o^ 61. Eari of Glamorgan's 

negodatiODs with the confederated Roman 

Catholics, 343. 
„ Robert Vere, Duke o^ i6a 
Ilabel, Queen of Edward II, 131. 



Ivrei, Roga de, 15. 

Iwy, Rodolph, Count O^ i. 

James I, ele3ed KIG., 313. Acceflira, 314. 

James II, Acceflion, 361. Abdication, 362. 

Jane, Queen, Chronide of, 310. 

Jenldn, Dafydd ap, 180. 

John, Kin(^ as Earl of Mortaign, 69. His early 
marriage, 83. Acceflion and coronation, 70^ 
7r. Struggle with the Barons, 74, 75. Death, 
75. His charter on William Marflial the 
younger's marriage, 80. 

Jones, Col. Philip, Member forMonmouthihire, 354. 

Jorwerth ap Owen, Attack on Richard de Clare at 
Coed Grono, 46. War in Gwent, 60. 

Jumi^e, William of See Gtmttiaiuis. 

Kaltoff, Cafpar, 339, 340, 148. 

Kelham on Domefday dted, 36. 

Kemeys, Sir Nicholas, 337, 338. 

Kent, Edward, Duke of, Confpiracy against Morti- 
mer, 141. Execution, ib. 

Knight, Rev. H. H, on the retreat of Edward II, 
139- 

Kn^thood in the rdgn of Henry I, 39. Courfe of 
training for, 146. 

Knyghton's Chronide dted and quoted, 76, 14a 

Lacy, Hugh de, Conft^le of Ireland, 84 

„ John de, Earl of lincoln, in alliance with 
Richard Marfhal, 93. 

I^frenaye's Nouvelle Hifloire de Normandie dted, 
II n. 

Langley Abbey, 143. 

lAngtoH, Peter, Account of R<^er Bigod sending 
Sir John Segtave as bis suUUtute, 15a Ac- 
count of die birth of Thomas de Brotherton, 
133- 

Lanvaley, Maud de, wife of Gilbert Marflul, 99. 

Latimer, John Lord, 167. 

Lee's Ifca Silurum cited, 63, 78, 136. 

Leeds Caftle in Kent, Siege of, 53. 

LeinAer, Sovereignty of, acquired by Strongbow, 
59. Surrendered to Henry II, a. Province 
granted to William Marflial, 78. 

Leland's miftaken account of Sir Walter Herbert's 
horihip to his brother, 193, 197. Mifquoted 
by Dugdal^ 193. 
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Lewes, Battle of, 117. 

Lewis, The DMiphin, 7a, 75. Expelled from Eng* 
la«d, 79. Hewy Ill's iingtatcAil alturioM to 
it, 107. Anger at WiUum Mufhafi dcfeaion, 
84. 

Liber de Antiquis Legibu^ Pre&ce to, dted, 98, 
III, iia, 137, i7e. Mi&Mke ts to Gilbert 
Eari of GtouccAersnrmingWakfir uid Anselm 
HarAal, iii ; n to Hugh Bigod having re- 
Mincd the Mftrfhallkip, 113. 

IJbrata Ternc, Meaning o^ iii. 

Limelv BJ^ 4^ 15, 17. 

Uacaia, laMc oC, tonp. Stx^mt, S4 i temp. 
HenfylUn- 

Lire, Abbey ol, (amded, a, Gma of landi to, 9. 

Littleton's authority on Gnud Sojeanty, 19. 

Lkwellyn, Prince of Wales, dcftated by V/S&ua 
Marfhal the yMuger, 84. In t&ianos with 
Richard Harihel, 93. Make* pace with 
Henry III, 98. Ccaqoend by Edward I, 
•«♦ 

Lloyd's State Worthies, 215. 

Lmde* Bridge, <M, 174. 

Longchamp, William, Bilhop of Ely, 68. 

Lortf CoBuaiMM on the Dignity of a Pco^ fi, 38, 
71. ift*- 

lordfhvs Uaichen, 6. Abolition el, ae$. 

Lovelace, Lord, taken priCbnar hf the Duke of 

Lulignan, Guy de, fled from Lewes, 1 1 7. 

Ludlow CafUe, 191. 

LWMaw^SaaMB, I79> 

MacauUgc's IfifiWy of Bnglnd qqaied, a6i. 

Madhya^ Dia^y ale< sio. 

Haclife's pidure of the Marriage of Stnogbow 
«llud«d to, 5$. 

Magna CharU granted at Ronaqmude^ 7^. CiM»- 
firmed on aeecUon of Henry UI, 77. Agih 
in queflion o» Us majority^ 8y. Confirtaed 
and repudhHJ^ iK Pioceedii^ at Edward I 
and his paitbaent In idatira to it, 13^ &c 

Maior, Richard, and Us dt ugJ Uer Dotartiy, wife of 
Bichaid Oomnrel^ ssfk 

Malooult, 01 illegal toll on wool, xai. 

Malmefbury, William o^ cttedv la^ 



MaififT, WaLTm Loa^ 14J. 
n Anne, Ms daughter, wiife and wfdow of John 
Mailings Earl of Pembroke, rjv, 156. 
Mansel, John, the FtsreM, 117, 119. 
Marches. See Lorish^s MartAtrt. 
Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Hewy VI, 177. 

„ of France, Qaeen of Edward I, 197, i3> 
Marie, wife and wMow of Thomas of Bfofho^- 
ton, known as die Coontflfe Steflwl, I4S| 

Manfco^ Geofty de, Us treafim towards Rhduud 

Maiflna,97. 
Mairiage, Law of; durtiq; the ConunoDwealdH tjfc 
Of in&mti, notms for, 8a. Of ht&arl Wards, 
64, 114. 
Marshal ANsauc Eakl or Peubroki^ 109, iia^ 
„ GlLSDLT KutL or 'PKKSUatX, S3, IO& 
„ Gilbert, temp^ Henry I, Marfhal of dw 

Kin|^ Hnafe^ 5a, loi. 
„ Jcdin, Ms fon, 53, tea 
„ John, fim of the lall naned, 06, 155. 
„ Maud Cooatefc of NnftilkaBd Surrey SW 

Norfalk. 
„ Richard Bari t» VBiomoai^ 9a 
n WatrmKiuftOFPHunLOC^ 106, lift 
„ William Eakl of Pmbrokb, Ae PfolaSor, 

M. 
„ WiLLiAif Eakl of pRinK>n^ hltf tideft 
Ion, 79. 
Maribalfhip granted ta Waiiam ntMfhen, }. 
Su^eAeS t» hare teea -an aStx of Gm§ 
S uJ w Milj ee Mtfl e* wiifc mum of StHguil, 
19, 48. Utdeton and CoIn^ ifcws as to 
cMeit 19. UkicertiAwy as whekhr after IW- 
^ime ef file MoMgomcriest «>, m. Leadii^ 
the van in the King's ant^ aB«rMen<:» of it, 
S9, 38, tot, I3F. MarflHAhip of the 1Bag4 
Houfe, 52. Firfl mMtten tffk m ceaCencd 
by delivery of Ac Aodi lot. ITnioa of die 
two offices fraoed, i*M. ICetem ilwtn the RlV 
BMk tf #ie- Exchequer as to fee% i«3< 
GiRitted' by patent to-'Thoffiasde Braibemxi, 
134. Fees of the (rffice, »36. Weceffity fat 
deputies, 137. KM eflfcial tirte of Eari 
Marfhal, 163. 
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Martel, GeoS7, Count o( Anjou, 3, 1 1 n. 
Martin, Harry, the Re^cide, 350. 
Maiy, Prince^, lifter of Heniy VIII, aoi. 
. „ Queen, his d&ughtei, aoi, 303, 305. Accef- 
fion and coronation, 3ro. 
„ Queen of Scots, Trial ot 3ii. 
„ Counteis MaiOiaL See Mark. 
Maflacre of St Barthoiomew, 310. 
Matron's Life and Times of Milton cited, 355, 357. 
Matilda, Queen of William the Conqueror, 15. 
May's Hiftory of the Parliament quoted, 341. 
Melkelein, Gcrrafe de, author of William Marfhal's 

epitaph, 78. 
Melan, Si^e of^ 173. 

„ Count de, 72, 75. 
Mefcfaines, Ranulph de, Earl of Chefter, 47. 
Mico, Richard, fervant to L(»d Petie, 318. 
Middle Temple Hall, Arms of Somerfiet in, 313. 
Milo Earl of Hereford, 47, 51. 
Monafloies, DilTolution of, 307. 
Monmouth furrwdered to the Parliamentarians, 336. 
„ Badaron Lord oC See Badaron. 
: „ John de, had cuAody of StriguU on death of 
William Maiihal the younger, 91. And agsun 
OD that of GDbert Maifbal, 106. Defeated by 
Richard Marfhal, 95. 
„ James Duke o( Rebellion of, 361. 
Momnouthfbire nearly coextenfire wi± Gwent, vL 
. Fonned into an Englilh county, 305. 
, Montacute, William, Earl of Salifbnry, r4a. 
„ William, Earl of Salifbury, his ioa, 147 n. 
.,1 Sir Edward, 149. 
Montfort, Simon de, Earl of Leicefter, marriage, 
90,104. Hoftility to Henry III, ri6. Barons' 
War, i6. Named executor by R<^^ Bigod, 
118. 
„ Sir John, I»rd of Hennebon, and the 
Countefs, his wife, 148. 
Montgomery, William de, murdered Ofbem de 
Crefpon, 3. 
„ R<^er de, accompanied Fitiofbem to Dom- 
front, 3. Joint Marflial of England, 5. Earl 
of Shrewfbury, r6. His pofitioo in WeUh 
conquefl of to93, 31. His buUding the caflle 
of Aberteivi, 33. Death and &mily, 30. 



Montgomery, Roger de Poictou, his fon, 31. 
„ Amulph, another fon, grantee of Pembroke, 
31, 39- 
Morgan, Mr. Octavius, on Abergavenny Monu- 
ments cited, 154, 178, i8t, r86. Miftake as 
to title of Lord Herbert, r79. As to Church- 
yard's defcription of his arms, 183. 
„f and Wakeman on Dinham cited, 18 ; on 

Penhow, 103 ; on Wentwood, 119. 
„ CoL, Parliamentary Governor of Qouceller, 

337. 
„ Thomas, Cf^>tain of train band at Chepftow, 

336. 
„ ap Howel ap Jorwerth, 78. 
Mortaign furprized and burnt, 147. 
Mwtimer, Roger, ill Earl of March, r39, 141, 143. 
„ R(%er, 4th Earl of March, and his daughter 
Philippa, wife of John Haflings Eari of Pem- 
broke, 156. 
Mortimer's Crofa, Battle of; 17;. 
Mowbray confpiracy, 18, 39. 
Mowbray, John, 9th Baron Mowbray, 158. 
„ John, ifl Earl of Nottingham, 158. 
„ Thomas, rsr Duke or Norfoli:, 159. 
„ Thomas, Eakl Marshal, his fon, 169. 
„ John, 3RD Duke or Norfolk, 173. 
„ JoHH, 4TU Duke, 175. 
„ John, EarlofWarrbm, and 5th Duke, 175. 
„ William de, 84. 
Munchenfey, Warine de, married Joanna, dai^hter 

of William Marshal, no. His wealth, iia. 
Municipal Corporation, 304. 
Murimuth, Adam, cited, 139, r43. 
Nafeby, Battle o^ 333. 
Naunton's Fragmenta R^alia quoted, at 3. 
Neft, daughter of Rhys ap Tudor, and grandmother 

of Giraldus Cambreniis, 58. 
Netherwent, vi. 

Neville, Ralph, Earl of Weflmoceland, 167, 170. 
„ Sir Henry, 185. 
„ Kathkrinb, Duchess or Norfolk, 171, 

174. 183. 
„ Richard, Earl of Salifbury, 176. 
„ Richard, Earl c^ Warwidt, the Kingmaker, 
his fon, 176, 183, 189. 
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Newent granted to CbrmeiSes by Roger de Bretenil, 



Nicolas's HiHoric Peerage by Courthope cited, ch. 
vi to ix passim. Battle of Agincourt cited, 171. 
life of Lady Jane Grey cited, 2io>. 
Noble's Houfe of CnHnwell cited, 336. 
Norfolk Rd>cUion, 13, 27. 

N<»tFOLK, Mabgarbt DncHBSS or, 53, 144, 149, 
161. 
„ Eails ot See Sipid, Grader, J^uOagaul 

(de Brotherton). 
„ Dtikes o£ See Howard, Mtnoirajf. 

NOKTOLK AND WaBBZN, MaUD COUMTBSS OT, IIO, 

North, Edward Lord, and his daughter Ghiiajni, 
wife of William Earl of Worcdler, aia 

Ncvthburgb, Mkhad, Bishop ot London, 151. 

Noithumberland, Heoiy £ail ol, 195. 

Notes and Qaeriea cited /lumR. 

Notfs Monoir (tf the Earl of Sonrey dted, 159. 

Notdngham, Earls oL See Mtmtray. 

CBri^ Hcmj, Eail of Thomond, saa 
„ Maigaret, hts dau^ter, wife and widow of 
Edward, 2nd Maequis of WwceAer, aao, 235, 
«5+ 

Odo, Bilhop of Bayetuc, 9, 13. 
„ Prior of Stiugul, 33. 

O'Halkwan's Hifttwy of Ireland quoted, 61. 

Operatory, The Marquis of Wercefter'i, 240, 245. 

OrdencuB Vitalis cited and quoted, ch. i, ii, and iii 
passim. His oHinexion with the &mily of 
Montgomery, 21. Date of writing certain 
pailages in his work, 14. 

Onnerod'B Stngulenfia dted, passim. His deriva- 
tion of Eflrighoid, a, y. CamStioa of the 
Clare pedifpree, 27. Miftake as to evidence of 
Richard de Biai^te having been lord of 
Striguil, 26. 

Ormond) Marquis ot, Lieuteoaijt ui Irdandt 234. 

Ofbera de Bolebec, 27. 
„ de Crefpon, father of WiUiam Fitnrfbem, i. 
Murdered by William de Montgomoy, 2. 

Ow, William de. See £». 

Oxford Provi&HU <^ 117. 

Palgrave, Sir C^ancis, cited, 175 n. 



Pandulph, Legate, and' Bifhop of Nonricfa, S5. 

Paris, Matthew, cited and quoted, ch. iv and ^ 
passim. His miftake in calBng. Roger Bigod 
hufband inftcad of fbn of Maud Marlhal, 112: 

Patent iA Marihalthip to Thomas Mowbray Earl of 
Nottingham enoneoufly alfigned to Thomas 
de Brotherton, 134, 159^^ 

Paul's Cro^ Reading of public documents at, 136. 

Peele, George — His poem on The Honour of Ihe 
Garter, 21^ 

Pembroke reputed as an EngUfli county, 7, 56. 
Erected into a county palatine, 153, 191. 
„ Caftle and LonUhip committed to AmnliA 
de Montgomery, 121. Po&dled by Ridvd 
MarCbal notwithHanding the King's refiilal of 
his homage, 9U Gcantad to William Laid 
Herbert, 180. QneAion wfaedker refidence of 
Lady HeH)ert and the Earl of Richmond, 189. 
„ Earls o£ See Oan, Hastings, JTtritft, 
Marsluil, Mentgotmry, J^dar, Vaieiue, &a 

Pendennis CaAle, Surrender o^ r22 n, 

Percy's Reliqoss, to;, 

Percy, Lady, in the baBad of The Rifing in the 
North, 207. 

P^rc, WiUiam Lord, si8. 

Philip Auguftus, King of France 68. 

PhUippa, Queen, 146. 

PUocbfi, Mr. }. R, dted, ii, v, 61, 109. His^fiato- 
ment bearing on date of Ridiard de Riew&htfs 
death queftioned, 36. His miAake as t» 
parentage of Gilbert Strongbox's wife, 55. As 
to the feal of Gilbert Eari of Pembroke, 6s- 
As to age of Alida, daughter <A Baldwin dt 
Bethuoe, 82. As to Kankalnaine, 83. 

pLANTa<»NKr. See BKnsBnoir. 
„ Hamelin, 132. 
„ Hairy, Earl of lancaftn^ 14s. 
„ Henry, Earl of tanaAat and Deit^, hii 

foo, i4«. 
„ Maboabxt. See Nobtolk, Duchefi oL 

Poictevin Esvonriles of Henry III, 91, 11& 

Ftuctiers, Battleo( 148. 

Pole, William de bj Eari of Fembrok^ 177. 

PoitHcewet, Har^s palace at, 8. 

Pote's Hiftoiy of- ^Vindfiir dted, 199, 105. 
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Bowel's Hiftory of Wales. See Carttdoc <^ Uom- 
aavan. 

Pmv^oas of Oxfwd, 117. 

Pad&7, Hugh, BUhop of Durham, 68. 

Quincy, Roger de, 61. 
„ Sayer de, £ail of Winchefler, 84. 

Quiney, Robert de, Sutement of his manuge with 
a daughter of Richard Strongbow examined, 
61, 61. 

Radcot Bridge, Battle o^ 161. 

Raglan granted to Walter Bloet, 8, 41. PoUefled 
by Sir William ap Thomas, 17S. ReGdence 
of Henry, ill Marquis of Worceftex, 319. 
Defence and fuirender, 333. Waterworks at, 
239- 

JRapin's Hifloiy of England cited, 175, 355, 360. 

Raymond le Gros fent to Ireland by Strongbow, 58. 
MifGon from him to Hetuy II, 59. Maniage 
with Strongbow's filter, Bafilea, 58 n, 61. Wit 
nsfs to alleged duiter of Strong^w, 41. 

Rhys ap Thomas, 193. 

Richard I, Acceflion and corotiation, 68, 154. Set 
out on cTulade, 68. Prc^ubly withdrew his 
confidence from William Marlhal, 70. Death, 

Richard II-^HiB coronation, 154, 158. Early ind- 

macy with Thontae Mowbray, 158. Influence 

of Robert Vere Duke of Irdand, 161. 

Struggle with the AppeUant Lords, 161. 

Murder of the Duke of Glouceftei, 163. 

Banifhment o^ Hereford and Norfolk, 165. 
Richard III— Coronadon, 193. Allied contract 

for Ms daughter's marriage, 19$. 
Rkhard Sans-Peur Duke of Normandy, anceftot of 

William Fitzofbem and the Conqueror, i. 

Anceftor of the Clares, 34, 38. 
„ Eari of Cornwall and King of the Rtxaans, 

87. Marries Ilabelta Maifhal Coontefi of 

Glouceller, 89. In alliance with Richard 

Maifhal, 93. R^ires from confederacy, 95. 

Renewed confederacy on marriage of Smon 

de Montfbrt, 104. 
„ de Bien&ite. See BienfiUU. 
„ of Tonbridge. See CJarr. 
„ Strongbow. See Clan. 



Richardfon on the Monuments of die Temple 
Church, 106. 

Richelda, widow of Baldwin Count of Flanders, 10. 

Richmond, Edmund Tudor Eart of) 177. 
„ Henry Earl o£ See Ifenfy VII. 

Rikhill, Sir William, 163. 

RKhanger's Chronicle dted,.ii7. 

Robert Curthofe, Revolt in favour o^ 39. 
„ the FriGan, 10. 
„ de Belefme. See BtUsme. 

Robin of Riddefdale, Infurre^on of^ r84. 

Roches, Peter des, Bilhop of Winchdler, 84. His 
flniggle with Hubert de Buigh, 91, 93. 
Treacherous fcheme for the murder of Richard 
Marihal, 96. Depofed from office, 99. 

Rod, Martha's, firfl mentioned as delivered to 
Gilbert Marlhal, 100. Ddivered to Maud 
Countels of Norfolk and Wanen, and by h^ 
to her fon, 1 13. Change in its form, material 
and ornamentation prefiarbed, i6>: 

Rodolph Count of Ivry, i, 39. 

Rodune, William de, Kn^ht Deputy to the Marfiial 
diftnifled by Henry III, roi n. 

Rogers, Nathan, Memoirs of Monmouthfhtie, 356. 

Rohai^ daughter of Walter GiArd Earl of Bucking- 
ham, and wife of Richard de Bien&ite^ 37. 
„ daughter of Gilbert of Clare of Toidiridge 
married Badaron Lord of Monmouth, 33. 

Roe^ Robert d^ 116. 

Rouen, Siege of, 173. 

Royal &mity, Conlknguinity of Dukes of Beaufort 
with, traced, 187, 315. 

Ruflell, Francis, Earl of Bedfbrd, John his fon, and 
Anne, daughter of the latter and wife of Henry 
Earl of Worcefter, 316. 

Rutland Papers (Camden Soc) quoted, 303. 

Rymer's Foedera dted, 150, 175. 

Sl Albans, Battles of, 176, 177. 

St John, Sir John, 156. 

St Maur, William, in alliance with Gilbert Marihal 
againft Morgan ap Howel, 103. The anceAor 
of the Seymours Dukes of Somerfet, 360. 

St Quentin. See Vaden. 

Satntonge, Battle of, 115. 

Satifbuiy, Earls o£ See MmtaaiU—Nmat. 
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Sandfoid's Genealogical HJftory cited, 179. Mif- 
take in antedating William Herbert's Earldom 
of Pembroke, ib. 

Sands, Lord, Chamberlain to Henry VIII, 303. 

S^ Defence of, by Walter de Clare, 4411. 

Savoy, Peter de, Earl of Richmond, 105, 115. 

Saxon Chronicle cited, 13. 

Scharf, Mr. George, on Queen Elizabeth's Pro- 
ceflion, 316. 

ScobeU's A£b and Ordinances quoted, 353. 

Scrope, Richard, Archbifltop of York, Confpiracy 
and death of, 169. 
„ Heniy, Lord, of Malham, 171. 

Sc^rave, Stephen, Judiciary to Henry III, 94. 
„ Gilbert, ij6. 
„ Sir John, his military engagement with the 

lafl R(%er Bigod, 131. 
I, John, 3rd Baron, 145, 150, 158, 

Seldon on Fleta cited, 136. 

Sepulture, Right of, acquired by payment of tithes, 
45- 

Seymour, Henry, Lord Beauchatnp, 35^ 

„ Edward, Duke of Somerfet, the ProteAor, 

809, 356. 
„ William, Marquis of H«rtf<»d> reAored to 
Ehikedom of Somerfet, 361. 

Shakefpeare, His reprefoitation of William Maiflud 
Earl of Pembroke. 71. Of Thomas Mowhmy 
Duke of Norfolk, 168. Of Thomaa Rail Mar- 
thai, his fon, 169. Of John, 4th Duke of 
Norfolk, 176. Of William Herbert Earl of 
Pembroke, 183. Of Sir Walter Herbert, his 
fbn, 193. Of the Earl of Worcefler as Lord 
Chamberlain, 104. Of Jack Cade's Rebellion, 
1751. 

Sidney, Sir Henry, his relloration of alleged tomb 
of Richard Strongbow, 62. 

Siward, Richard, ally of Richard Marftial, 94, 97, loa 

Skidmore, Sir John, 179. 

SoUEBSffT, CRAXLES, 1ST EaBL OP WOBCBSTKB, 

199. 

,1 Hembv, iTSTD Earl of Wobcbsteb, 305. 
I, Thomas, his fon, died in the Tower, 307. 
„ Sir Charles, anotha- fon, llandard-beater to 
Queen Elizabeth, 307. 



Somerfet, Francis, another fon, killed at Pinkey, 307. 

WiLLUH, 3BD EaBL OF WOBCKSTSB. 309. 

Edwabd, 4TH Earl of WoBCKSTXt, ai3. 
Sir Thomas, his fon, Vifcount Somerfet of 
Caflel. 313, 315, 358. 

Sir Charles, another fon, 115. 
Sir Edward, another fon. 315. 

HlKRV, 1ST HaBQUIS OF WORCISTBB, I16. 

Lord Charles, his fon, 333. 

Edward, 3i!rD Mabquis, sio, 336, 338. 

Mai^aret, his widow, 310, 335. 354. 

HRNRY. 1ST DUKB OF BXAUFORT. 319, 330, 

aS4- 

Charles, Lord Herbert, his fon, 360, 162. 
Dukes of, See Btaufort — Styrmmr. 

Southey's Lines on the imprifonment of Martin the 
Regicide at Chepllow CalUe, 350, 

Sprigge's AngUa Rediviva, 334. 

SjH^ite, daughter of Herbert, Count of Senlis, i. 

Stafford, Humphrey, Earl of DeTonfhiie, 185. 
„ Henry, Duke of Buckingham, and his 
dai^hter Ann, wife ol Sir Walter Herbert, 193. 
„ Edward, Duke of Buckingham, arrefl and 
trial of, 303, 304. 

Stanihurll, Richard, Authority for die stwy of 
Richard Strongbow's (laying hts Ton, 61, 63; 
as to burial place of Richard Marlhal jun., 90. 

St^ileton, Thomas. See Liber de Antiquis Legibus. 

Statutes. Ancient form of, 135. Confirmatio Cfaar- 
tanim, tA, 119. Articuli fuper Chartas, 117. 
De Tallagio non concedendp, 137. 138. &C. 
Prerogativa Regis, 197; of WeJlminller. 65. 
Seealso Magna Charta, Provifions of Oxford, &c. 

Steam Engine, Germs of invention of, 338. See 
Water-commanding Engine. 

Stephen, King, His creation of pfeudo-counties, 
37, 56. Defeated and taken jHifoner at Lin- 
coln, 54. Motives for advancement of Gilbert 
Strongbow, 54. Anger at his defe^on. 55. 

Stirling. Battle of, 134. 

Strange, John Lord, of Blackmere, and his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Mowbray. Duke 
of Norfolk. 169. 

Stb&kgkways, Sib Tbouas, tenant in dowa of 
Striguil. 174- 
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Strayler, Alan, 61A knowD Engliih portrait painter, 
I4S- 

StriguiL — Derivation of name, L Orthography, il 
ColletftJon from, for fcuU^e of Galway, 64, 
6411. Eftimated at 75) Knights' fees temp. 
William Marlhal, iii. Bailifis referred to in 
precept of Edward I, 204. 
„ Caftle. Built by William 'FitK^fbe^^ r. 
Enlarged by Roger Bigod, 119, Later addi- 
tions probably by Thomas de Biotherton, 139. 
MefTengers to, temp. Henry III, 84. In coT- 
tody of John de Monmouth on death of William 
Marlhal, jun., 91 ; and again, on that of Gilbert 
Marihal, it>6. Surrendered by Gilbert Mar- 
fhal to Heiuy III, and rdUwed, in. Difljnc- 
tive features from ordinary type of Edwardian 
CaAle, no. Cuftody in i Edward II, com- 
mitted to John de Cromwell, 134. Victualled 
for defence againll Queen Ilabella and Morti- 
mer, 139. For later events, see Chepstow. 
„ Earldom o£ Tide given by Caradoc erf 
Llancarvan to Gilbert de Clare of Tonbridg^ 
34, 4Si 56- Title ufed indifferendy by holders 
of an 'Earldom, 37. William Marihal girt witli 
the fword of the Earldom, 71. View entei^ 
tained of it by the Ixurds* Committee on the 
Dignity of a peer, 71, igi. 

Strongbow. See Clare. Name attributed to Gil- 
bert of Tonbridge by Caiadoc of Llancarvan, 

. . 34. 35- To " all the early Clares," by Mr. 
Wakeman,55. ItsoriginaccordingtoTrivet,56. 

Strutt's Regal and EcdeliaAical Antiquities. For- 

' trait of Margaret Plantagenet, 145. MiHake 

as to alleged patent to Thomas de Brotheiton, 

Sdbinf^dadon, Syllem of 39. 

Surrey, Henry Howard Earl tA, 159. 

' „ Thomas Holland, Duke of and Earl of Kent, 
169. 
„ Countels of. See ManhaJ^Matid. 

^ton, Eleanor, third wife of Charles Somerfet 
Earl of Worcefter, 303. 

Sword of the Earldom of StriguU, 7 1. 

Tdbot,' Elizabeth, defpoiled by Defpenfet of Good- 
rich' Casde, 138. 



Talbot, Thomas, Vifcount Lifle, married Margaret 
Herbert, 187. 

Tanner's Notitia MonalUca cited, 41. 

Taylor, Arthur, Glory of Rc^ty eked, 135. 

„ Ec^ar, Tranflation of Mailer Wace quoted,'3. 
„ Jeremy, imprisoned in Cbq)Gtow Caftle, 150. 

Terouenne, Si^eof, aoi. 

Tewkeflmry, Battle of, 189. 
„ Chronicle referred to, 116. 

Thetford Priory, 133. 

Tbin-rEveque, Capture of, 147. 

Thomas, Morgan and David, 190. 
„ Rhys ap, 193. 
„ Sir William ap, of Raglan, 178. 

Throckmorton, Major, 337. 

Tidenham owned by Wdllam Count d'Eu, 17. 

'^nton Abbey founded by Walter de Claie, 18, 30. 
Doubts as to whether on &te of prefent build- 
ing, 30, 30 n. Confirmation t^arter of WUliam 
Marihal jun., 85. Honunettfal effigy feond 
there, 109. Flooring tiles with anas of Bigijd, 
133; of Clare, 63 ; of Warren, 114. Built by 
Roger Bigod, no. His fiirther benefadion, 
131. Recmed no benefkAioiis from Ibe 
Mowbnys, iSr. Bequdl by William Herbert 
Eari of Ponbroke, 181, 186. DiOtrfution and 
^ant to Hent7 Eari of W<»cefter, 107. 
„ Chronicle, 38, 31. 

Tithes, Arbitrary appropriation o( and coofequent 
right of burial, 43. 

Titles of honour, Defcent of "Norman and Engliih, 
37- 

Titular Earldoms difculTed, 37. 

Toeni, Roger de, and his daughter Adeliza, wife of 



WiU 
Tonbridge CafUe acquired by Richard de Bien> 

foite, 35. Defended by Gilbert of Tonbridge 

againft William Rufus, a6, 38. 
„ Priory founded by Richard Fitz Gilbm de 

Clare of Tontrfidge, 44- 
Tournaments, Obfervadons on, 88 ; at Striguil, 

89 J at Northampton, loj, 115 j at W«r« 105^ 

at Blith, 115 ; at Cambray, 146. 
Toumay. Si<^ of, 301 ; frtnender of, aoa. 
Towton, Battle oi; 176. 
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Trelawny, Sir Matthew, 148. 

Trenchard, John, purchafed the Operatory at 

Vauxhall, 345, 347. 
Trivefs Annates cited, 56, 57, 113, 134, 137. 
Troggy, Cas, enoneouily called Stiiguil Caftle, i 

Its ere<%on in the thirteenth century, 119. 
TiiDOR, Jaspks, of Hatfield, Eaxl of Pat' 

BROKE, 177. 
Turner, Sharon, Hiflory of England quoted, 166, 

167, and cited, 39, 311, 
Turilin, Fitz RoH 17, 40. 
Tyrrell's HilUny of England cited, r67. 
Ufford, William de, Earl of Suffolk, and Joane hia 

wife, grandanghter of Thtnnas de Brotherton, 

149- 
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Gilbert Marihal, 103, 360. 
Upton, De Audio militari cited, 63. 
Urban, BtAwp of Uandaff, 18, 39. 
Ubges que Gilbert Counte de Stiiguil clamoit, 

8tc, 53, 100. 
Ufflete, Sir Gerard, 169. 
Ulk alleged to have been poflefled t^ Pitzofbem, 

9. Alleged to have been granted to Richard 

de fiien&ite, 40. Founders of Ufk Priory, 

4r. Sir William ap Thomas, Steward of Uflc, 

178. Sir Walter Herbert confirmed as 

Steward, 197. 
Valence, William de, married the daughter of 

Warine de Munchenfey, iia Created Earl 

of Fembrolce, 113. Fled from Battle of 

Lewes, 117. 
„ Aymer de, Earl of Pembndte, 153. 
Vaughan, Sir Roger, knighted at Agincourt, 17S. 

„ Roger, beheaded at Chepdow, r^ck 
Vauxhall, Operatory at, 140, 345. 
Vere, Robert, Duke of Ireland, 161. 
Vergil, Folydore, cited, 188, 189, 193, 198, 301. 
Vertue's engraving of Queen Elizabeth's Procession, 

316. 
■\^ncent'3 difcovery of Brooke's errors, 173, i8a, 

Wace, Mafter, Chronicle of the Norman Conquefl, 



Wakefield, Battle of, 177. 

Wakeman on Town and Caflle of Chepftow cited, 
pasiim. On Town, Caftle and Prioiy of Uffc 

, cited, 9, 41. On Caldicot Caftle dted, 189 n, 
195. On Penhow Caflle dted, 33. Miftakc 
(following Dugdale) as to Clare pedigree, 43. 
Miftake ss to date of Gilbert StrongboVa 
death, 44. Miftake (following Matthew Paris) 
as to relationflup of Roger Bigod and Maud 
Marfhal, 113. Miftake in confounding Edward 
Lord Herbert with Edward Herbert of Merdtyr 
Gerin Grange, 336. 

Waleran Count de Meulan, or Mellent, 54. 

Wales, Conquefts in, by Lords Marchers, 6, 40, 84. 
Conquefts of William Ruftis in, a national wai^ 
31. Conquefts o^ by Edward I, 305. 

Walkelin, Prieft of Bonneval, his vifion, 35. 

Waller, Sir William, 337, 34r. 

Wallingford, Brian de^ 46. 

Walpole's Catal(^e of Engravers quoted, 334. 

Waltheof Earl of Northampton, is, 36. 

Wardfliip <A infants, 65, 114. 

Warkwonh's Chronide dted, 183, r84rL 

Warrenne, William de, tempw WiUiam the Con- 
queror, 13, 
„ William de, temp. Stephen, 54. 
„ William Eart of; temp. Henry III, 93. loS, 
„ John, his fon, and the Quo watianto caa^ 
mi/Tion, no. Fled from Lewes, rr4. 

Warren and Surrey, John Mowbny created Ead 
of. 175- 

Warwick, Thomas Beaudiamp Bail ot, 161, 164. 
„ WiUiam Beauchamp Earl o^ 134. 
„ Richard Beauchamp Earl ot, 173. 
„ Richard Neville Earl o^ the Kii^maka. 

Water-commanding Engine, Marquis of WorceflerX 

'39. '47. aS'. "53- 
Waterford, Burning oi, 58, 
Watfon's Earls of Warren and Surrey cited, 113, 

13a- 
Waverley, Annals of, dted, ra, 90, 98, ri8. 
Weever's Funeral Monuments dted, 78, 118, r43a 
Wendover, Roger o^ dted and quoted, ch. it. 
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Wentwood, vi Survey o^ 119. Endofore o^ 354. 
Wdtminiler, Matthew o^dted) 103, 113, 117. 
Weftmoieland, Ralph Neville Earl o^ 167, 170. 
Wev«, filler of tiie Duchcfe Gunnor, 55. 
WiDTiLLB, Sir John, teoant in dower of Str^oil, 
174, 183, 186, 197. 
„ I^y Maiy, wife of WiUiaoi Hobert, Eail 

of Huodngdon, 187, 196. 
„ Kichard, Earl Rivers, 183, 186, 196, 197, 
„ Anthony, Earl Rivers, his Ton, 197. 
„ Edward, Lord Widrille, 197. 
Wikes* Chronicle quoted, 89, 94, 117. 
William the Conqueror. His early years, 1. Con- 
quefl of England, 5. Quarrel with Fitzofbem, 
la Imprifonment of Roger de Breteuil, 13. 
Deadi-bed pardon, & 
„ Rufiis, 31. 

„ Longue<p6e, Duke of Normandy, i. 
Williams, Sir Trevor, of Langetue, 939. 
WiUiams' Monmouthfhire cited, 119. 
Wiltfhire, James, Earl of, 179. 
WindToT, Defence oi, 118. Channy u> St Geoige'i 



Chapel at, r99. Roll of Knights of die Garter 
preferved there, 151, 399. Ftift Maiquis of 
Worcefler buried there, 134. Monument of 
firll Duke of Beaufort removed thoice, 363. 
Windfor, Wlliam, Lord, and Elizabeth his wife, 
daughter of William, Earl of WcvceAer, 311, 

Wolfey, Cardinal, 203, 

Wood, Anthony, cited, 316, 360. 

Worcefler dty recovered for King John, 75. 

„ Earls and Marquifes ot See Somerset, 

„ Florence o^ and continuator dted and 
quoted, 12, 39, 45, 130. 

„ William o^ cited, ii, 33, 130, 133, 174, 
Wordfworth's White Doe of RyBlone quoted, 

186. 
Wrighfs Political Songs quoted, 117, 17& 
York, Edmund of Langley, Duke tii, t6i. 

„ Richard, Duke of, &ther of Edward IV, 1 76, 
177. 

„ Richard, Duke of, fon of Edward IV, 178. 
Yflraigyl, iL 
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